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COMMON EVENTS. 



CHAPTER L 



Slander, that wont of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds. 

JuvtmdL 



A TWiCE-TOLD tale is proverbiaUy tedious. To 
ayoid this reproach, we shall not recapitulate those. 
circumstances in tLe history of tLe Marquis of 
Vainall and bis family, which have been related in 
a previous publication, and witb whicb some of our 
readers may be already acqoainted. Nor sball we 
detail the trivial events whicb marked tbe progress 
of five following years of tbe bistory of tbat noble 
hoiise ; but sball commence our present narration 
by stating, tbat, at tbe period at wbicb we bave 
now arrived, tbe Marquis and bis famUy, in tbe 

A 
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month of October, were still at Roe Park ; and 
that Lady Amelia Truefeel, with permission of the 
Marchioness, had taken Amelia Bell, the daugh- 
ter of Sarah of notorious memory, into the house, 
and meant to educate her, and eonfer npon her in 
due time the honour of becoming her own maid. 

This event was ascribed by Amelia to the care 
and goodness ofthat Providenee whieh had hither- 
to watched oVer her. The Marchioness ascribed 
it entirely to the manceuvring of the girl's old pa- 
troness, Mrs Miller ; and the Marquis really be- 
lieved it to have eome about by what he termed 
Chance or good luck. — Amelia Bell was but ten 
years of age when she found herseif thus highly pro- 
moted; and she already evinced a very considerable 
aptness in' acqtdring the qualifications of a lady's- 
maid, and joyfully anticipated the time when her 
office would be to exercise the acts she admired so 
highly in the Service of a mistress whom she so 
greatly loved and respected. GreaÜy, too, did 
she rejoice when the employments of the day were 
over ; when Lady Amelia rang her bell ; when they 
read together the sacred oracles of God, and mu- 
tually feit the difference of Station appointed for 
them in this short transitory life, swallowed up in 
the begun and never-ending unity of Christians. 
Amelia Bell was yet too young to be sensible of 
the restraint arising irom difference of stations, 
which is feit so strongly dn more advanced years. 
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She was a very good girl ; but there was nothing 
either in her personal or mental endowments to 
make Lady Amelia Truefeel regret the impossibi- 
lity of training her for a more elevated Station ; for 
the young Amelia's genius was eonfined entirely 
to the arrangement and preparation of dress. No 
doubt Messrs Gall and Spurzheim (amongst vari- 
ous other elevations) would have discovered in her 
skull the Organ of that neatness which was gradu- 
ally developing, and proved an invaluable quality 
in her present sphere. She would have been an 
enthusiast in dress, both for the adomi^g of her- 
seif and her beloved mistress ; but all natural re- 
dundancies were subdued into neatness, order, 
simplicity, and decorum, by that better spirit 
whose influence and direction she had been taught 
by her patroness to implore. Though Amelia was 
still very young, there was every reason to hope, 
that the moral qualities had taken deep root upon 
the blessed soil of a renewed heart. How imma« 
terial (too often alas !) the qualities which are bom 
with individuals, in their ultimate effect on the 
eharacter ! An evil heart can corrupt and misap- 
ply the noblest attributes of the creature ; and a 
renewed spirit can in some degree refine and dig- 
nify what otherwise might be deemed ignoble and 
grovelling. 

In early youth, Lady Amelia had adopted the 
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sentiment, that ^^ Education formed the common 
mind;" she now entertained doubts of the truth of 
this maxim ; and as she became more intimately 
aequainted with the habits of the lower Orders, she- 
admired the wisdom and benevolence of the great 
Governor of the universe, who, in man, as well as 
in the lower animal creation, adapted so admira- 
bly the talents, desires, and capacities of each indi- 
yidual to fit and fill the niche it was destined to 
ocicupy in the finished architecture of the world. 
Of the human heart, even irom her own limited 
experience, she had no hesitation in subscribing to 
the Scripture account — that its natural thoughts 
and inclinations were only evil continually ; and 
this humbling truth she found daily confirined by 
her increasing knowledge of her own heart — ^but 
much it grieved her to find, when called upon to 
deliver her sentiments, that this fundamental tenet 
was entirely rejected; that it sometimes created 
great irritation against her ; and when it had not 
this effeet, was generally tumed into ridicule^ 

^^ I am sorry to hear such a black account of 
Amelia's heart," said the Marquis ; " but I am 
thankful to say no such wicked imaginations ever 
enter into mine." 

" All cant," said the Marchioness ; " her heart 
is just as pure as either youfs or mine ; but that 
is the «lang of the sect They are proud of what 
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they consider their own superior discemment, and 
pique themselves upon the knowledge and acknow- 
ledgmcnt of th^ir sins." 

Fain would Lady Amelia have been silent upon 
this and other controverted subjects ; for she did 
not feel herself called upon to become a preacher ; 
but the Marquis, ibr want of other conversation, 
frequently introduced these strife-stkring topics, 
and found an ample field for displaying his elo- 
quence in combating what he deemed the mad, 
foolish, and unscriptural dogmas of his ddugh- 
ter. It was, however, yery conginial to the natu- 
ral character of the Marquis, when he got every- 
thing his own way, to be willing that other people 
should have a little of theirs ; and he would have 
been much grieved had he really been aware how 
severely he distressed Lady Amelia, by his fre- 
quent introduetion of themes so sacred ; the more 
especially when, without the slightest intention on 
his part of infiringing on the sacredness of truth, 
she heard him often, in a careless manner, advert 
to her sentiments with such exaggeration, and dis- 
tortion of their real Import, as to convey a most 
erroneous and frequently most revolting picture 
of her notions of Christian truth. But Lady Ame- 
lia had leamed to bear all things, and realized, 
in her experience, the sentiment of an old divine, 
'* that it. will mitigate our impatience of some per- 
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80118 and things, if we consider them aa appointed 
by God to exercise our patience ; and if we accus- 
tom ourselves to think more of what we owe to 
others than of what others owe to us." She also 
feit that ehe must not be angry because she could 
not make others as she wished them to be, seeing 
that she herseif feil far short of what she knew it 
was her duty to be, and was continually striving 
to become. 

The Vainall family were seldom alone, for the 
families at the mansions of Salmondale, Old Ewe 
House, and Gro^ße Park, carried on with them a 
constant fire of mutual invitation and acceptation. 
But, notwithstanding the gossipping which grew 
out of these mutual festivities, an unavoidable te- 
dium was frequently experienced, and a consequent 
craving for news, which nothing but the post could 
satisfy. 

It was a gloomy, undecided day, too good to be 
bad, yet too bad to be good, when the Marquis, 
after having finished his breakfast, said that he feit 
a headache ; but the literal truth was, that he did 
not know what to make of himself, tili the hour of 
his next meal should arrive. ^^ I really wonder 
what can be detaining the pöst-boy Uns moming," 
said he, yawning. 

This expression of wonder was addressed to no 
one in particular ; but ]\ßss Jane Pert (who was 
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stayiog at Roe Park, and whose propensity to talk 
rendered her particularly agreeable to the Mar- 
quis) made a point of appropriating to herself all 
unpointed questions of this natore« ^^ I cannot 
teil," Said she, stretching her obliging eyes as far 
as their vision would extend from the window to 
the road, tili the wood terminated the Tiew. ^^ t 
cannot see the smallest trace of him," she conti- 
nued; « and I «un miseraMy aimou« for lette«. 
Dear Sally Gossip promised to write to me twice 
arweek ; her letters are really enohanting ; they are 
so füll of news." 

" Fast twelve o'clock," said the Marquis, taking 
out his watch — ^^ I must really get the post-bag 
put nnder better regulation. If Mrs Little Thrift 
will persist in detaining it tili she answers her 
paltry cards, in order to save one sixpence, she 
shall find it will cost her two ; for I will not per- 
mit the post-boy to call for her letters any more." 

Jane Pert applauded the justice of this proceed- 
ing, but still continued to gaze out of the window, 
tili her open, vacant, and happily communicative 
countenanee, was at last lighted up with joy, and 
she exclaimed, ^^ There he comes !" 

The Marquis mechanically rose to ascertain the 
correctness of this intelligence, but soon resumed 
his seat with a look of disappointment. <^ You 
are all in the wrong^ Miss Jane," said he ; *^ 'tis 
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only Webster the parson. I will not give up my 
cid eyes for your young ones — I know the jog-trot 
of bis dun pony too well»" 

A few minates proved the correctness of the 
Marquis's vision; for Mr Webster entered to in- 
qnire for the family, in bis rounds through bis pa- 
rish. He was considered by them all as au inof- 
fensive man ; bat as a divine and a moralist, the 
Marquis and Marchioness gave the preference to 
their old friend'the Rev. Dr Pelham. 

" I am happy to see you, Mr Webster," said the 
hospitable Marquis. 

" Won't you sit down, Mr Webster ?" said the 
Marchioness, waving her band graciously. 

^^ I hope your lordship has been quite well since 
you came to the country ?" said Mr Webster. 

" Why, I cannot say I have much reason to com- 
plain," said the Marquis ; " I hold out pretty well, 
eonsidering that I am not so young as when first 
I knew you, Mr Webster. At my time of life, peo- 
ple require to take great care of themselves ; indeed 
I think it is one's primary duty — ^founded, as one 
might say, on the great law of nature — self-pre- 
servation." 

" Why, my lord," said Mr Webster, " I believe, 
in most instances, we may leave the great laws of 
nature to operate by themselves. To get a new 
nature is the Christian's great endeavour; and — ^" 
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Bat this coUoquy was interrapted by Miss Pert's 
again announcing the arrival of the post, who now 
came up the approach with spattered boöts, strap« 
ped waist, and bag trundling behind. 
* The Marquis hastehed to meet him» and soon 
retumed, bearing the bag with his o^n noble 
hands. " There is the Courier for you, Mr Web- 
ster,'' Said he; ^^ and the Moming Post for you, 
Miss Jane ; and here is a packet for you, my lady ; 
and a love-letter, or some%uch sort «f tl^, for 
you, Amelia ; and all the other dispatches belong 
to myself." — ^He took out several magazmes and 
reviews* — ^^ I must forbid the bookseller to send 
so many ; they multiply every week ; there are cer- 
tainly as many reviews as books ; I shall be ruined 
by literature, if I do not put an embargo upon 
them." 

After a little more desultory grumbling, the 
Marquis put on his glasses, and the whole party 
settled themselves into reading attitudes, in their 
respective seats. ^^ Silence was pleased" and un- 
interrupted, except by a few involuntary exclamar 
tions when any unexpected intelligence met their 
eyes. 

^< La!" exclainxed Miss Pert, ^^ and so Miss 
Fenton has really made out her marriage ! — ^What 
A fall ! — Ay, so we are to have a Musical Festival ! 
— tbat is delightful." 
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Miss Pert's exclamations called forth no echoes, 
for all the others were too much engrossed with 
their own letters, to pay any attention to hers. 

Lady Amelia gave a faint sigh as she tumed the 
page 6f her letter. " 'Tis indeed a vain world," 
Said she. 

^^ It is most proYoking/' said the MarchioneBS 
in her soliloquy. ^^ I would require the patience 
of Job. Mygown's not yet sent ofF! — ^Do they 
suppose I am stiU wearing the dresses I was mar- 
ried in ?" 

The Marquis groaned and fidgetted about on 
bis seat ; some sentences he muttered into bimself ; 
and sometimes he seemed actually spelling. The 
letter was from bis son, Lord Emery. He adjust- 
ed bis glasses, as if he did not see elearly ; he 
opened bis snufF-box, and took a basty pinch, ex- 
claiming, ^^ Affectionate son, indeed ! — Debts, 
debts, debts ! — ^WiU he never have done with that 
odious word?" And ended by throwing into the fire 
the whole Contents of the packet, wbich soon ex- 
pended itself in a few crackling sparks ; while the 
sparks of tbe Marquis's rage going out at the same 
time, he took another snufF, and shook bimself into 
bis usual composure. He cleared bis voice-^*^^ Wbat 
news, Mr Webster ?" 

, " Why, my lord, I cannot say there is any news, 
— debates in Parliament about the state of the West 
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Indies— education in Jreland, and so on ; the rest 
of the paper, I would say, was iilled with trials, and 
acconnts of blasphemies, murder, theffc, rapine, tu- 
mults, and crimes of almost eveiy description. The 
newspapers of the day are indeed a strong confir- 
mation of the great Scriptural doctrine, that this 
is a World that lieth in wickedness." 

" I declare» Mr Webster, you would make one's 
blood run cold," said the Marchioness ; ^^ the half 
of these are fabrications ; don't you know, the edi- 
tors of newspapers, when at a loss to fUl a column, 
just get up a set of murders and thefts from some 
old paper, which passes yery well on the Ignorant?" 

^^ It shews, then, my lady, what the taste of 
the World is supposed to be," said Mr Webster ; 
^^ though I sineerely hope that your Information is 
correct." 

^^ But are you not all surprised at Miss Fenton's 
marriage ?" said Miss Pert — " married to a man 
with little or nothing, and whom nobody knows !" 

^^ Then there is no evil known of him, which is 
one great point," said Mr Webster. 

** I never knew better come of your good ladies," 
said the Marquis, darting a significant look at Lady 
Amelia ; ^^ and I make a point never to allow my- 
seif to be disturbed or surprised at anything they 
may think proper to do." 

'^ She refused Charles Splash, with his fine for- 
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tune, all for some whim about religion," said Miss 
Pert. 

^^ That I cannot believe," said the Marchioness, 
^^ eise I must suppose she had taken leave of her 
senses." 

" But I assure you it is perfectly true," replied 
Miss Peit, who never allowed her information to 
be questioned — ^^ bis sister told it me as a great 
secret." 

^< How lucky her parents are both dead!" said 
the Marchioness — " it would have broken their 
hearts." 

^^ The gentleman she has married is a Christian," 
Said Mr Webster ; " and, in other respects, she had 
a right to choose for herseif." 

^^ If being a Christian is bis principal qualifica-' 
tion, that will go no great way ; for you know we 
are all Christians — everybody in this country is a 
Christian, you know." 

" In name I know we are," said Mr Webster — 
" Would I could think so in deed and in truth !" 

" Speak for yourself, Mr Webster," said Miss 
Jane ; " I, for pne, have been a Christian all my 
life, and a good one too. Why do you talk as if 
Christians were evü instead of good ? I never did 
any evil in my life, that I know of ; and hope to go 
to heaven as well as my neighbours." 

" A^ell said, Miss Jane !" cried the Marquis ; " I 
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think exactly like you ; lam as good as otlier people, 
and never committed any crime, that I know of/' 
" Nor I"— " Nor I"— « Nor I," was re-echoed 
from various corners of the room. 

Mr Webster feit at a loss wliat to say. In bis 
clerieal capacity, he thought it wrong to be silent — 
something ought to be said. He gravely and mUd- 
ly resumed— « 'Tis weU and pleasant to possess a 
good conscience; I wish we all possessed tbose 
outward marks of Christianity, piety to God, and 
universal charity to man — God only, who discem- 
eth the thoughts and intents of the heart, can truly 
discem whether we possess the inward motive, 
which . sanctifies the outward act, or not. The 
world's approbation is often quite dpposed to Scrip- 
ture ; but theBible, when opened to our understand- 
ings, wiU prove a perfeet directory for Christians 
in their conduet through life." 

** O, we shall all get through life very well," 
said the Marchioness. ^^ But what were you say- 
ing of a Musical Festival, Jane ?" addressing Miss 
Pert — " is there really to be one in Edinburgh ?'* 
" So my correspondent, Sally Gossip, writes to 
me. I suppose, Mr Webster, you will think that 
a very wicked thing ; but I hope you won't preach 
against it ?" 

" Certainly not, madam," said Mr Webster ; 
^^ I have more material points to preach upoh — I 
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look upon all tliese things as the non-essentials of 
reli^oD." 

*' Then you approTe of the Festival, Mr Webster 
— I am glad to hear thst," said tfae Marchioness. 

'* Pardon me, mnilinin — I did not say so," re- 
plied Mr Webster. — " But I find," continued he, 
rising, and taldng out his wat«b, " I have staid 
longer than I intended. — We shall discuss tbeee 
controTerted points on some otber occasion," So 
aaying, he took hU leave. 

Wben the Contents of all theTarious letters were 
diecussed and conned over, and all the intelligence 
extracted from them — and, indeed, a grcat deal 
more collected and inferred from tbem than tbe 
writers of them intended to convey, they were con- 
signed to their final destinationa — some to the fire, 
and Bome to tbe reticule, or work-box, all tbe party, 
except Lady Amella, exclaüning, tfaat they were so 
stnpid, tbey were not worth the postage. 

" What ! is Mr Webster really gone ?" said the 
Marqnis, folding up the paper, and again taldng 
a snuff — " He is a good, honest man." 

" Yes, he is a good, honest man," aud the Mar- 
chioness. 

With the Marquis, this appellation really mesnt 
Uiat he was a just and an upright man ; but, in the 
Marchioness's dictionary, it had a different inter- 
pretation, and denoted one wbo would not set tho 
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Thames on fire— a man of no energies — ^not streng 
enough to do evil — not clever enough to be wicked 
-incapable of thinking for himself-a harmless 
creature in a certain rank. 

^^ The honest man," said the Marquis, with a 
smile, " was getting a little warm to-day." 

^^ He was beginning to be posed a iitüe about 
the Festival," Said the Marchioness. 

The drawing-room was gradually vacated ; and 
the party set off, each to spend the day according 
to bis own pleasure. 
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CHAPTER II. 



k 



Ik tbe country as well aa in the town, there is 
a Beason for gaiety. The Sports of the field were 
still to be enjoyed; and every day brouglit oew 
visitora to Roe Park, where shooting the moor- 
game, and hunting the wUd-^eer, might be car- 
ried on, with all appliancee and means to boot. 
Amongst others, Lord and Lady Emery arrived, 
accompanied by their little boy, who was as spoilt 
a cub as could well be imagined. Indeed, poor 
child ! what eise could be expect«d ? for bis parents 
seemed agreed that he was bom for no otber pur- 
pose than their amusement, and his grandfäther 
looked upon bim merely as an animal tbat was to 
be liighly esteemed, as having preserved the V^n- 
all family Irom the danger of becoming extinct in 
thf^ present line, and passing into that of their cou- 
siii Sir Frederick Noble. 

Young Edward Truefeel was by no means defi- 
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ficient in Observation, änd soon discerüed, that, 
though lüde in stature, and at this hapless period 
doomed to be domineered over by disobedient nur- 
sery-maids, still he was a very considerable Utile' 
personage, and the beir-apparent to all these spar 
cious domains. These truths were instilled into 
his infant mind by the persona to whose eare he 
was consignedy and whose employment it conse- 
quently became, '^ to rear the tender thought, and 
teach the young idea how to shoot." That the 
man may be seen in the boy, is a just Observa- 
tion. The restraints, few as they were, which 
were placed on young Edward's pleasures, were 
extremely irksome to him; and many were the 
schemes of emancipation which passed through his 
thoughts. Like our first parents, he was tempted 
by the fruits of the garden. ^^ Clara teils me all 
these trees are mine," said he to himself, ^^ and 
yet she will not let me snatch a peach. She is a 
wicked Clara for keeping me from what is so good« 
When I am old» I shall eat as many apples and 
peaches as I please ; and I shall make Clara do as 
I desire her ; and I shall take Tommy, the gar- 
dener's boy, to live with me, and we shall ride on 
ponies the whole day long, and never go to bed at . 
aU." 

In such infantine Castles in the air did young 
Edward's Imagination deUght, and at this moment 

B 
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would he have given np all bis brilliant ptospects 
fbr the present enjoymeiit of the Eden now before 
bim. Alas I bow often do we see full-^own people, 
witb selfisbnesB equally absurd and sborinsigbted, 
make bavoc of future advantage for tbe sake of 
immediate gratification f Roe Park was strictly 
entailed, or its wbole future rents would have been 
disposed of by Lord Emery. So prone is man to 
seize the present hour and choose it as bis pordon, 
wbile bright and glorious certaintiefi bereafter are 
oiFered to bim in vain. 

Young Edward was an object of warm affection 
to Lady Amelia, who saw, witb deep regret, bow 
easily tbe principle of evil could be nurtured; but 
to the remonfitrances whicb she yentured to make 
to bis parents, she invariably received for aflswer, 
** He is only five years of age. What ! would you 
begin already to make a methodist of the Infant?'^ 

<< I am sure," exclaimed the Marquis, *^ she bas 
my consent to make bim anything she pleases, 
for at present he is neither morc nor less tban a 
devil, in my bumble opinion." 

^^ I like to see that spirit, that life in tbe boy,'' 
Said Lord Emery. ^^Wben I was a younker, I 
was just such another, alwaj-s in miscMef, and ihe 
plague of every man and beast that came within 
my reach, tili suddenly I became all at onee dis- 
gusted witb those sort of tbings, and began to 
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enaet tfaat pattem diarbcter, which I maintain to 
the present hotff." 

Wfaile tbe father wto inaki&g this harangue, the 
young herO) who had biy some means fotmd hu 
way to the drawing^^room, was quietly staoding by 
awriting-table, and contrived to empty the Con- 
tents o( an ink'-stand upon a letter his fitther had 
just finished writing. Lnckily this achievement 
was not observed at the moment, and the little 
urchiny conscions of deserving, but no way desurous 
to obtain, the düe reward of his deeds, conveyed 
himself frotn the scene of action in as quiet a man- 
ner as possible. An nncommon stilbiess in the air, 
as has often been remarked, generally indicates a 
storm; and when a headstrong boy is of his own 
accord in a State of stiIlnesS) it is next to a oertain- 
ty that he is contrivins^ some deliberate mischief, 
Z conductbg h« retreat from it« perpettation. 
At the hoor of sending off letters to the post, Lord 
Emery discovered that his letter was spoiled. He 
rang the bell in a fory ; bat none eould teil who 
liad perpetrated the deed. A cät» a rät, the lap- 
dog^ the wind, anybody, somebody, nobody, were 
altemately blamed. 

Master Edward was asleep, and did not again 
oome on the carpet tili the matter was forgotten ; 
and but tot this cireumstance, he might kave been 
taught to remember, that mischief and punishment 
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weF6 closely allied; for Lord Emery'B paraoital 
authority was always severely ezerdused upon all 
orimes and miBdemeanours oonunitted against lum- 
aelf ; all other faults he looked upon as the laad* 
yertencies of ehildhood, which the ehild would 
grow out from, as naturally as from his clothes. 

Lady Jane Selby, and Lady Moria Wilde» had 
each her cbildren aloug with her« They seemed 
in no hurry to shorten their visit; for whidi the 
ostensible reason was the tenderiog of their duti- 
ful respects to the Marquis and Marchioness ; the 
real one, that their respective husbands might en^ 
joy the refined and fashionable pleasure of mur- 
denng moorfowl and deer. The propriety of this 
amusement was one of the few subjeets upon whiek 
Lady Amelia agreed with Dr Pelham. That gen- 
tleman was no sportsman, and though he entered 
warmly into the pleasure and delight of eating 
grouse and venison, yet he scrupled not to pro» 
nounce it inconsistent wilh his ideas of refined 
feelings, and a humane mind, to bare any plea-* 
surable emotions in killing them. The Doctor was 
always careful to express his sentiments upon this 
point with precision, invariably remarking, that he 
was willing to eat, though not to kill-^fearful that 
any nustake in this particular might lead bis 
friends to think it unneceMary to send him pr*- 
sents of game— ^ nusapprehension the more dqplo- 
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raUe, as there were no moors within many miles 
of Dnnd^ vicarage. 

Lady Maria Wflde had not altered in charac-* 
ter during the fe w years that had elapsed since her 
marriage. As the features and lines of the oonn-> 
tenanee are generally strengthened and deepened 
by years, so are the lineaments of the mind« She 
was füll of self-wisdom, fall of self-righteousness, 
and füll of selfishness ; and diese propensities were 
brought more frequentiy into view in her arrange- 
ments for her efaildren, particularly for the oldest, 
her second seif, little Caroline, whose ediication 
exhibited a perfeet contrast with that of her cou- 
«m Edward ; for while he was left iinculttired and 
nnpnined, Caroline was sabjeeted to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and slept, ate, and walked by 
nile. Lady Maria had already tumed off two ex« 
cellent nurseTy-maids, for deviations from her or- 
dinances : and her present aid-de-camp, Bennet, 
by dint of art, fiattery, and cunning, had finally 
and firmly rooted herseif in her good graces. Lady 
Maria declared, that in finding Bennet, she had 
found a treasure. Lady Maria had deelared so, 
and therefore it must be so. Lady Jane Selby was 
also unchanged ; but by the lapse of a few years, 
her carelessness was now converted into thought- 
lessness, and her thoughtlessness into passive in- 
dolence ; and her daughter, Hel^n Selby, was edu« 
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cated upon the system of universal indulgeiice« 
Lady Jane had no system, no theory) but to save 
herseif trouble ; and upon the whole, Helen Selby 
was a greater favourite than her cousin Caroline at 
Roe Park» being perfectiy at her ease, and natural- 
ly posGiessed of a sweet temper» ^' To subdue the 
will» to get the entire commiaJüd of the child's mind 
and person» is everything/' said l4idy Maria Wilde. 
--^^^ Not to allov^ a child to annoy any one out of 
bis owo norsery, is eyerything/' i«id Lord Emery 
— " lat every cock have ita own hiUock." — ** To let 
a child be happy, and not to allow it to weep or 
make a noise» is everything," said Lady Jane.— 
<< Train up a child in the way in which he should 
go, is everything," said Lady Amelia — " And there 
isbut one way, and that way is, ^ in the fear of the 
Lord.' '' 

Many were the harangues and debates upon this 
oopious and interesting theme; but as we are doubt- 
fiil if any of them would prove instructive, we shall 
not obtrude them upon the reader. Happy is it for 
many a helpless child, that there is a wise and Al- 
mighty Governor of the universe, who can make 
all things w(Mrk tc^ether for good; and that even 
the selfishness, the tyranny, or the over-indulgence 
of parents, ia sometimes overruled, and made pro- 
ductive of most essential benefit to their children. 

There are many excellent treatises on the sub* 
ject of education, but nothing can be more forcible 
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thän the advice oontained in the directioiis of St 
Paul, in the sixth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Yet to thia bock, a8 a guide even in 
their dearest interests, these parents of whom I 
write very seldom had recourse* True, the ladies 
read the prayers and the chapters appointed by the ' 
church eyery Sabbath ; but when this was done, 
they wera done with the Bible ; they had perform-r 
ed the serious, and to them dry duty of reading it, 
and they looked to the world, and the way s of the 
World, for their rule of life. 

Sir Adolphus Wilde, and Lord Francis Selby, the 
husbands of the two ladies, did not bestow much 
cäre or deep refleetion on the duties belonging to 
the important office of a parent« At this period they 
were absent on an excursion, paur passer le temps^ 
which is as necessary to those loaded with unem- 
ployed time, as rest is to the labourer, whose time 
is overloaded with employment ; and their wives 
were not such loving partners, such desponding 
domestic Penelopes, that they either feit or said, 
like Milton's Eve to Adam, ^< Neither breath of 
mom, nor summer eve, without theo is sweet." 
Yet, upon the whole, tliere subsisted more love be* 
tween them than it would have been fashionable to 
express ; and each couple esteemed theiaselves for* 
tunately matched, particiüariy when tl^eir lot was 
contrasted with the lot of the other ; and though 
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none of them coiüd be called remarkaMy affiec- 
tionate parents, yet they possessed, in oommon 
with oihers, both in the human and animal creo^ 
tion, a deeided partiality and pride in iheir own 
ofibpring, and a firm adherenoe to iheir own opii- 
nionsy as to the best syetem for education« 

Sir Adolphus Wilde was a correct, particular 
man, and privately reckoned a bore by all who 
were not equally formal and precise« He had no 
Imagination save on one point, an imaginary idea 
of bis own excellence ; he could not conoeive how 
any one could be wiser, or more yirtuous, than 
himself ; and although he was satisfied that he had 
shewn bis usual discemment in selecting Lady 
Maria for bis wife, yet he thought her remarkably 
fortunate in having been the object of that seleci- 
tion. He was thirty years of age, and bis good 
opinion of himself had been gradually increasing 
£rom bis ehildhood. He was finished at an early 
fige, and had not acquired one new or enku^ed 
idea since that time ; and Lady Maria found bis 
rooted opinions often run counter to her theories 
and improvements. But she feit that her fate was 
enviable indeed, when contrasted with her sister, 
Lady Jane $ for Sir Adolphus was considerate and 
consistent ; but no one could teil or foresee wbat 
Lord Francis Selby would do to-morrow, from bis 
conduct to-day.. He was lifce a vessel without a 
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heim, like a courser without a'rein, like a mariner 
without a compass — ^he lived for himself and the 
present hour, and if there was a State of retribu- 
tion, what had he to fear from it ? He was no one's 
enemy but his own ; his wife loved him ; he loved 
her in retnm ; he had never wronged any man, he 
wished well to all ; he had only now begim to bor- 
row money, which he would not have done, had 
his rents risen as he expected ; and he meant to psgr 
when he could. Universally benevolevt in his de- 
sires, oordial and aSÜhle in his manners ; compar 
red with the scrttpulous, punetilious, self-satisfied 
Sir Adolphus, surely he was an amiable man ! So 
thought his wife ; so thought the Marchioness ; but 
the Marqois groaned aa he saw him scampering 
down the approach. ^^ There goes light-head, 
Ught-heart, and light-pnrse," said he ; ^' it would 
be a mighty improvement to both, if my sons*in« 
law could be blended together — the one bores and 
torments me with his care and prudence, the otiier 
with his carelessness and confidence. It would be 
well if Lord Franeis's estate of Letgo were sold, 
before he thinks of bnilding at Selby Hall ; many 
a wiser than he has built himself out of house and 
hall." 

<^ Nonsense/' said the Marchioness ; ^^ though 
you are getting old, don't be gloomy — ^you can 
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leod bim a little money for the present, and he 
will soon retrieve." 

** Why, my lady," replied the Marquis, <* large 
as my estates are, I cannot afford to lend money 
both to Emery and Lord Francis, unless you choose 
to seil our house in town, and dismiss a part of our 
establishment." 

The Marchioness drew up her head, and, with 
a determined air, replied, ^^ That I shall never do. 
What would the World say !— -at your time of life^ to 
retrench, when you require every comfort ! And 
at my time of life to retrench ! I may say, in the 
prime of my life, — that would be folly indeed ! 
Come, cheer up, we shall talk no more on such 
gloomy themes ; our old friend, Spleen, will be 
here to-day, you know, to give you good adviee, 
and put US all in good humour ; he has the talent 
of extracting all the bile from others, and venting 
it himself con piacere!^ 

We must intimate to our readeris, that their old 
acquaintance, Dr Spleen, was considerably altered 
in his circumstances as well as in bis name, since 
bis former introduction to them ; for he was now 
Dr Spleen Harris, of Harris-Hall, and in posses- 
sion of a large fortune, by the unexpected death of 
a rieh relation, to whom he was the nearest of kin. 
Dr Spleen Harris's consequence was, of course, 
much increased, and, being a man of sense, he was 
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gradually .endeavouring to get quit of the habits of 
a poor man, and to acquire that ease and confi- 
dence, which nothing bat the cowclousness of ba* 
ving money at command, or credit to r uu in debt, 
can confer. Ab a first step» he resolved, since bu* 
(uness in his poverty had cut him, now in his proe* 
perity to be revenged by cutting it; he therefore 
lef t the pulses at the Royal Tnfirmary to be feit by 
poorer fingers, and resolved for the futiire only to 
feel the pulses of the nobility and gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Harris-Hall, on eztraordinary 
occasions, and as a matter of most paiticular fa- 
Your. And that the noble scienoe of medicine 
might not suffer by the mass of intellect and intel* 
ligence thus withdrawn from Operation by his re- 
tirement, he resolved stiU more effectually to en- 
lighten the world, by writing various treatises, on 
the brains, and the bones, on the flesh, on the skin, 
and on all the various ills the flesh is heir to« But, 
in the Interim, he determined to pay his annual 
visit to Boe Park, in his own eli^;ant travelling* 
carriage and four greys, attended by a servant, 
who made up, by the eleganoe of his air, for the 
deficiencies of his master, instead of, as in former 
days, arriving soltu in the Dintherout diligenee, 
and hiring a hack from thence to Roe Park. 

Dr Spleen Harris was now on such an intimate 
footing with the Vainall family, that he could take 
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ihe liberty of introducing a friend, firat into the 
vaeant seat in bis travelling-carriage, and from 
thence into the mansion of Roe Park« He meant to 
have acquired hospitable habits suitable to bis for- 
ttme, but had not yet bad leisure eitber for tbe new 
fumisbinff of bis bouse or of bis nund ; and inst 

Roe Park, be received a letter of introduction, re^ 
commending Sir Pbilip Hum, a relation of tbe 
deceased Mr Harris, to bis most particnlar atten^ 
tion. ^^ Wbat a Core !" tbougbt Dr Spleen Har- 
ris ; ^^ but I cannot get off— *I sball just take bim 
witb me to Roe Park, and pass bim oS witb tbe 
Marcbioness as a good matcb for ber to take in for 
Lady Amelia or Jane Pert, if I do not take Lady 
Amelia myself." 

No sooner said tban done witb Dr Spleen Har^ 
ris« ^^ My dear sir," said be, to Sir Pbilip Hum, 
^^ I bave no doubt you wisb to see tbe nortb, and 
have a shot at tbe grouse — there is many a good 
eovey, or, to speak more like a sportsman, many a 
good pack, of them there ; therefore, as I tbink it 
likely to prove more agreeable to you tban remain- 
ing in my poor bacbelor bouse, I hope you will bjc* 
Company me to my friend tbe Marquis of Vainall's^ 
wbere I sball insure you a bearty Scotcb welcome.'' 

Sir Pbilip Hum made a pretty accommodating 
«peecb, which literally meant, '^ I care not wbere 
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I go ; where you go, I go ;" and coneluded with 
an appropriate want-word kind of speaking bow« 
And that same evening Dr Spleen Harris sei off 
for Roo Ptofc, accompanied by his new acquaint- 
ance, Sir Philip Hum, whose ebaracter shall be 
developed in the ensuing pages* 



i. • 
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CHAPTER m. 

'^ In argument, we must judge by the words we hear, and not by 
the persona who utter them." 

EvERY one has some characteristic featureof per- 
son as well as of mind ; and physiognomiste and 
mankind in e^eneral, without thinkins^ of the im- 

proposition. How often do we hear it said, I know 
such a one by his walk, by bis bend, by his head, 
by his back, by his height, by his shortness, by his 
thickness, by his leanness. The same observations 
extend to the brüte creation ; and the experienced 
shepherd attaehes a certain individuality to every 
sheep in his flock. — How great are the varieties in 
the works of God ! — How minute and distinct are 
their separate peculiarities ! 

Upon the whole, the figure of Sir Philip Hum 
was good; he had a certain ease and air distingue 
about him, which marked a man who had lived in 
good Society. Those who saw him at a distance 
recognized his firm step and erect carriage ; as he 
drew nearer, they distinguished him by his nose, 
for it was a noble-looking high aquiline nose, which 
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supported a white forehead, adomed with r^ular 
eye-brow8 and clear expressive hazel eyes. He 
liad a mouth a la Buonaparte» and a head and lunr 
a la Brutus ; in short^ he was generally eäteemed 
a good-looking man, and not a few reckoned him 
faandsome. His manners were qxdet and tmobtru- 
sive, and he was more of a thinUng than a talka*- 
tive personage. All the charms and embellish- 
ments of the outward man were fully appreciated 
by the inward man ; and, indeed, it will generally 
be found, that the male sex, hoWever lowly may be 
their demeanour under the conscioiisness of oa1>- 
ward attraetions, have a perfect knowledge of their 
cBarms, and value them never under their cur- 
rent price« 

But perhaps this opinion of Sir Philip Hum may 
be erroneous, and formed too hastily upon the sar- 
castic remarks of Dr Spleen Harris, who thought 
HO man could cast a passing glance on a mirror, 
adjust his coUar, and put aside a wandering hair, 
without thinking, What a fine-looking fellow am I ! 

Sir Philip's rank in Society was that of represen- 
tative of the Hums, who had been baronets of 
HumhaU for upwards of two centuries. 

He had been two years in the Guards, but häd 
now sheathed his sword, and changed his imple* 
ment of glory. He was now in Parliament, and 
onee a-year made fall nse of his tongue in the ser- 
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Tioe of his eouBtry ; for he was memberfortli« Imh 
rough of Htim, and bis is^eeohes were mneh ad- 
mixedy andnought dixnmiahedy wImü inserted in the 
Long-Bow, that did estabUshed and jusdy eateem- 
ed newapaper. In slioTt, Skr Philip Hwm was a 
man well receiyed in soeiety, and conseqoently Dr 
Spleen Harris knew that he would eertainly be 
well receiyed by the Mardiioness of Vainall. He 
admiredLady Amelia very nnioh ; she was h>oldng 
very well; and he was agreeably sarprised to&id 
a person so litüe Gothic who had been brought ap 
in Scotland, and who had never been in town« 
She likewiBe appeared to him to hare a soul ; she 
was indeed a remarkably good listenen The IUI 
extent of her merits he could not fuUy appreciate, 
for, if not a professed freethinker, he was eertainly 
a practica! one. Accordingly, the first time he 
found himself alone with Dr Spleen Harris, he 
expressed himself in the foUowing terms: — *^ Well, 
Harris> I am reaUy vastly indebted to you for in« 
troducing me to this very agreeable family — Lady 
Amelia appears to me particularly agreeable, in- 
deed a very charming yomig woman," 

<< She is pleasant enough when she pleases," said 
Dr Spleen Harris; ^^she is not so very yonng 
either, but looks very well, considering; she is not 
many years my junior, I assure you/' 

10 
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'' Indeed !" said Sir Philip, '' I diould not have 
thought her ahove twenty." 

" Twenty f " repeated Spleen, " she will never see 
twenty, nor some years above-it again, or I am mis* 
t^^i ; she is nearly twenty-six, depend upon it." 

^ Indeed !" again exclaimed Sir Philip ; <^ I am 
surprised then that she is not settled in life." 

** Why, your wonder would cease, if you knew 
as mueh of her as I do," said Dr Spleen Harris ; 
^^ bat she has mueh need to look about her. She 
is so very whimsical about religion, she has al- 
ready let two or three excellent offers slip through 
her fingers. There was a Nabob Mammon, an ex- 
cellent worthy honest man, with a large fortune, 
wüSl she appeared to be very mueh attaehed to him, 
yet she jilted him even after the wedding-day was 
fixed, because, fbrsooth, he was not good enough 
for her. And there was an admirable fellow of the 
name of Sydney, whom she served exactly in the 
same manner ;— he feil afterwards in a duel, poor 
fellow." 

« Sydney !" said Sir PhiKp, in a hesitating man- 
ner. ^^ Was not Moreland the name of the man 
who killed him?" 

" Oh ! no," said Dr Spleen, " you are all in the 
wrong box. Moreland is one of her own seet, and 
ealls duelling, murder. It was a Lord something 
or other,-*I forget bis name now, but no matter. 

c 
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But I think these loverB of hers played their cards 
very ill. If I wished to court her, I would take her 
in, as to my religion, in a very few days, for these 
Methodists have not muchpenetration. A few dang 
phrases, and a few cant words, and the thing is 
done, for I am persuaded they do not know what 
they would be at themselves." 

<< Conscientious scruples ought to. be respected 
all the World over," said Sir Philip Hum; "for 
my part, I would rather marry a woman enthusi- 
astic upon religion, provided she was not absolute- 
ly mad, than one of your moderate every-day Hum- 
drums, content to dwell in decencies for ever." 

<' Then Lady Amelia Truefeel is the woman for 
you," Said Dr Spleen Harris ; ** for I am sure she 
is not content to dwell in decencies, or she would 
not so often frequent the West-Port, which she 
does frequently to my certain knowledge." 

" 5^®re, or what, is the West-Port ?" said Sir 
Philip Hum, who was as yet unacquainted with 
the geography^of Edinburgh. 5< Is it in the west 
end of the town ?" 

" In the west in point of latitude," said Dr 
Spleen Harris ; '' but quite the reverse in point of 
fashion. I take it, that the society in the West- 
Port is quite on a footing with that of St Giles or 
Spittalfields in London." 

"Well," rejoined Sir Philip, « what of that ? 
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I am sure there are Bome firiends of ours in town, 
in whose circles immoralitj er vice, yulgarly so 
called, has the same unlimited range^ and where in* 
clination andfashion give the tone even in contempt 
ofkw." 

" Bat I assure yon/' replied Spleen Harris, 
'^ that Ladj Arnelia does not extend the liberalitj 
of her sentiments respecting the poor to the rieh« 
No, no, there she tums the tables, and denonnces 
judgment and reprobation, in terms sufficientlj se- 
vere, against many very respectable characters in 
high life, as if she supposed herself the Pope, or 
the representative of John Knox." 

" Indeed," said Sir Philip, " I could not have be- 
lieved that, — she looks so very meek," 

" Nor I either," said Spleen, " had I not had 
the evidence of my own eyes and ears. She is per- 
feet gunpöwder upon that subject, I assure you/' 

^^ The weaker sex are apt to go too far when they 
take up any one idea warmly," said Sir Philip ; 
^* but to know that religious enthnsiasm was a wo- 
man's weak side, would not deter me £rom paying 
my addresses to her, though I would prefer a mu- 
sical or a painting enthusiast; — ^poetry and reli- 
gion I would have difficulty in choosing betwixt. — 
However, anything is better than a bustling phi- 
lanthropist.. Your actual Buxtons, and Frys, and 
Howards, would literally put rae into a fry." 
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Why/' Said Spleen, ^ I differ with you there. 
If they would not mix up all their hiunanity witb 
politics, I haveno objection to people ÜYing in 
Newgate, and being as benevolent as diey choose. 
On the contrary, I approve of it, providing they 
would not plague one soliciting for Bubscriptions* 
Religion is a good thing in its own place, and in 
moderation. I hate infidelity ; — ^I am not an infi« 
del mysdf. In a woman, I think it monstrous ; I 
cannot bear it, it is so very mascuUne. That is the 
most disagreeable of all the Marchioness's disagree- 
able qualities, to my mind. I do not believe thät 
she believes in Noah's flood, though she is utterly 
incapable of giving any good reason for her unbe- 
lief ; and if called upon to explain either the opi- 
nions of Hutton or Werner on this subject, she 
would probably mistake the fire-man for the wa- 
ter-engine*" 

*^ The Marchioness is indeed but a shallow wo- 
man," said Sir Philip Hum. 

<^ On some subjects quite an idiot," said Spleen;. 
^< bnt on others, tdke care you do not find her too 
much for you." 

^^ I always bow, and let her hare it all her own 
way," said Sir Philip ; " it is the only plan a po- 
lite man can foUow with your termagants — I hate 
a female infidel as much as you can possibly do ; 
it seems to me quite inconsistent with all my ideas 
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of the becotning weaknesses, dependence, andm^ 
ferior intellects of the fair sex — ^yet certainly tbat 
decided tum to the other extreme, ^which you rer 
present Lady Amelia to have taken, is fully as in- 
consistent with feminine feelings and feminine un«" 
derstanding." 

** Why/* Said Spleen Harris, ♦* there is a hap-* 
py medium in this as in evierything, and I wonld 
wish my wife just to believe to Ute extent I belieye, 
and no farther." 

^ And pray, to what extent is tbat," asked Sir 
Philip, ^^ if I may presume to dip into the myste* 
ries of your faith ?" 

" Oh," Said Spleen, " you must not pose me 
too far — ^it is unnecessary to be too particular, but 
I belieye the Bible in part ; and there are other 
parts of it which I neither believe nor disbelieve. 
I believe Christianity upon the whole to be a sys^ 
tem intended for the benefit of miankind in this 
world--€is to the future World, the Msest of xis 
know very litüe about it." 

** I am surprised," said Sir Philip Hum, *' that 
a man of your sense can believe any part at all of 
a volume professing to be inspired, yet containing 
such eontradictions and absurdities. If you would 
lay aside your preconceived opinions, and take the 
trouble of reading and examining it for yourself, 
the result would be an honest and total rejection 
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o( it. You may rest aasured, tliat tbe niimber of 
infidels, as you pleaee to call tbem, would be greatly 
increased ifmen would ontyexaminefor themBelves. 
Look at the policy of the Catholic priests ; they 
withliold the Scriptures &om the laity, becanse ig- 
norance of them ia tlie best security of unsbaken 
faifh." 

'* Extremes cert^nly meet," said Spleen Har- 
ris, " for you sug^est the very means for dimioisb- 
ing the number of CbristiaDB, that Lady Amelia 
and others prescribe for their multiplicatioD. Bat 
for my part, I remain perfectly satifified in the 
happy moderation of my own private faitb, and 
even your poweriiil eloquence will not persnade 
me to become an infidel ; neither will Lady Ame- 
lia's preaching convert me to Methodism. Bad as 
the worid is, it would be worse if there were no • 
Christiauity, depend upon it." 

" Philosophy of any kind has always benefited 
mankind," said Sir Philip Hum, " and perhaps 
Jesus Christ may be reckoued a greater bene&ctor 
to mankind than even Socrates. Bat if successful 
benevolence is a proof of the divine origin of any 
System, look at your infidel countryman, Mr Owen 
of Lanark — see what he has accomplished — what 
a. Paradise he has crealed^ where none but angels 
dwell !" 

" How can you poaeibly believe such stuff ?" sidd 
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Spleen Harris ; ^^ I know a Utile more of New La- 
nark than you do, and you may depend upon it, 
it is all faumbug — ^if it is a Paradise at all, it is a 
Paradise after the fall ; and if you choose to call 
the cotton-spinners angels, depend upon it they are 
fallen angels. There are some showy things, per- 
haps even good things, in his establishment, but 
bis wärmest admirers will be found amongst those 
who are comparatively nnaequainted with the suo- 
cess and superiority of establishments decidedly re- 
ligious. Besides, as the Bible is still used eä New 
Lanark, notwithstanduig Owen's well-known dis- 
like to it, I believe mueh of the success of the esta- 
blishment may be justly ascribed to its influeneet 
and to the care of the teaehers, some of whom are 
Christians. I have known many a one pass through 
Edinburgh to see the schools at New Lanark, un- 
conscious that there were very superior schools for 
the poor in Edinburgh, and where the attainments 
of the boys and girls, except in dancing, would 
have put Mr Owen^s fairest specimens to the blush. 
But there is something more attractive to the eye 
in spacious halls, classic dress, and romantic sce- 
nery, than in pent closes and smoky towns — No, 
no," continued Spleen, ^^ I regret the progress of 
infidelity as much as I do that of Methodism ; and 
Owen and New Lanark have given me no reason to 
change my opinions. I respect Christianity in mo- 
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deration as the prompter and stimuliis to high mo- 
rality, änd they who endeavour to overset it, I look 
«pon BJS the worst enemies of mankind*" 

« Indeed/' said Sir Phüip Hum, << I did not 
know you had Jbeen so devout/* 

<^ Whether I am devout or not is nothing to the 
argument I maintain," said Spleen HarriiS ; ^^ if I 
were an infidel, still I would support Christianity ; 
for what keeps the mind of the vulgär in order — 
what restrains them m due subjection to the higher 
dasses, but Christianity ? Lady Amelia cannot go 
farther in that respeet than I do, I assure you; 
though when she talks of denying one's seif, and 
taking up the cross, and so forth, I must candidly 
confess I have sometimes thought her raving. But 
to return to Owen and Deism, what would you 
say to our taking a trip to Lanark, where we shall 
See the eelebrated Falls of Clyde, and you will be 
enabled to judge fbr yourself, of the wonderful 
virtues of Owenism ? I think I eould soon prove to 
you that he has neither abolished vice, vulgarly so 
called, nor pauperism, in his own domains ; and 
that the religion of charity he prates about so much, 
is inculcated as strongly as possible in the Bible ; 
indeed, all the best parts of his theory are taken 
from that sacred volume. But his principles will 
not stand the light — they are füll of contradiction, 
and| like the Catholic priests, he does not seruple 
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to use deception for the good of the cause^ He is 
a wrong-faeaded man, and the weakest and wildest 
of the Methodists have more truth on tfaeir side 
than he has in Ms much boasted theory/' 

" Pardon me," said Sir Philip Hum, " I cannot 
think that the very respectable individuals who sub- 
scribed ibr bis plans at the London nieetings, did 
so without examining into bis pretensions.' 

<^ He only produced the fairest parts of bis 
scheine/' said Dr Spleen, <' and fhey took bis own 
Word for almost' all that he asserted« He has a kind 
of liberality about bim, and spends bis money free- 
ly, I own ; but so da all the honest Christians. 
The humbugs, to be sure, put you off with prayers, 
and attendance upon sermons and meetings, and 
so forth, but that will not do for me ; neither can I 
bear a rieh Christian eager in the pursuit of riches 
and honours — ^'tis quite inconsistent with the tenets 
of the religion they profess, and I know the Bible 
too well for them to pass themselves off upon me." 

** Apropos of the Bible," said Sir Philip Hum, 
^' I have often remarked, though there cannot be 
a plainer book, yet every one seems to have a dif- 
ferent copy of it, with readings for bis own private 
use— containing various dispensations for the free 
indulgence of bis own ruling passions." 

" I have remarked the same," said Spleen Har- 
ris ; ^^ but I assure you I also know many sincere 
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Christians, particularly amongst women, who read 
and act upon it, such as it is ; and that Lady Arne- 
lia Truefeel is one of them, !"■ 

Here the dialogue was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the Marchioness and her two married 
daughters. She graciously took hold of Dr Spleen 
Harris by the arm, and urged him gently into a 
recess of the window, in order to have some con- 
fidential talk ; for she kindly thoaght that a little 
of her wisdom, experience, and advice, might be 
well bestowed upon her old friend in Ins present 
happy chänge of circumstances. Dr Spleen Har- 
ris's acquisition of fortune had not lessened his in- 
fluence with the world in general, nor with the 
Vainallfamilyinparticular. Henowpossessedgreat 
and uneneumbered estates, and was a reputed beau 
wherever he went; and his sarcasms passed even 
more current than before, as they now proceeded 
out of the mouth of the rieh Dr Spleen Harr», in- 
stead of, as formerly, from the lips of Dr Spleen, 
or, as he had been familiarly called, poor John 
Spleen. The Marchioness was an active, bustling 
woman, and when not completely engrossed with 
her own afiairs, was sure to intermeddle with those 
of her neighbour. Of late years, she had rather 
taken a tum for matchmaking, but, true to the in- 
terests of her sex, she beut her intrigues chiefly to 
the disposal of <^ pennyless dames, with long pedi-* 
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grees," to rieh young men, with or witfaout ances- 
tors ;'and accordingly she looked upon Dr Spleen 
Harris as now her own property, to be disposed of, 
in this way, to the best advantage. She sighed to 
think how much Lady Amelia was out of the ques- 
tion — so much indeed» that she could not even have 
the refusing of him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Washinotok Im 



There are many people who can occupy them- 
selves at home, in apite of wind and weather, and, 
with the Tarions duties of tlieir own domain, defy 
the inroads of that gigantic reptUe, ennui. But to 
enjoy other people's pleasures — to be busy aboot 
other people's afiäirs — to be interested from morn- 
ing to night in other people's mansions — is not so 
easy, neither is it so pleasant. Tbis Dr Spleen 
Harris feit, afW sitting two tedious days in the li- 
brary of ßoe Park, liatening to the incessant pit- 
ter-patter of the rain. He posseseed not a mind 
so atnply stored with knowledge, or so richly 
endowed with variety of power, as to find endless 
amusement in its own capacities ; nor was ha com- 
poBed of that pasrive vegetable matter, which takes 
root in any soll, and flourishes in any clime. He 
had aiways been accostomed to be occnpied, and 
to have an end in that occupation — the eaming of 
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bis daily bread ; and be feit profoundly bow diffi- 
cult it was all of a sudden to bave bis babits trans- 
formed into tbose of an idle, easy, indolent, inde- 
pendent gentleman. 

Sir Philip Hum possessed fully as mucb mind 
as Dr Spleen Harris, and was naturally as liable 
to feel tbe disquietudes arising from want of food 
to fiU its endless cravings ; but be bad one great 
advantage over tbe Doetor ; be bad been accustom- 
ed and educated to be an idle gentleman, and found 
a pleasure in reading for bis amusement, whicb 
cannot be entered into by tbose wbo read raerely 
for instruction, or to qualify tbemselves for a par- 
ticular profession. There was, to be sure, society 
in tbe bouse ; they were all vastly pleasäht people ; 
but Dr Spleen Harris thougbt tbem all vastly tire- 
some-the genüemen always yawxung, reading, or 
sleeping — ^the ladies always working, smiling, and 
singing — ^tbe wbole air breatbed insipidity. Sir 
Pbilip Hum's sensations were mucb more agree- 
able ; be was beginning to fall in love, tbougb not 
quite so bereft of bis senses as to render bim in- 
sensible to tbe weather. If tbe impenetrable clouds 
would but break up— if tbe etbereal blue would 
biit again appear, bow would tbey all burst again 
into action ; tbe horses, tbe bounds, tbe guns, again 
come into play ! 

^^ If I were to remain long in tbis state," said 
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Dr Spleen Harris to himself, ^^ I must inevitably 
become either a gamester or a gottrmand. What 
an inexpressible relief to my feelings is the blessed 
Bound of the gong at six o'clock ! — ^Fretbeef is an 
excellent cook — the meat perhaps a little iinder- 
done. What a dreadful Situation would be oors at 
present, if such a person presided over the commi»- 
saryship of this Castle, as my old torment, Betty 
Reeky ! — ^Then adieu even to the low pleasures of 
Sense." 

Even Dr Spleen Harris feit that there were plea- 
sures the ennobled mind could enjoy, ^^ far above 
the vulgär joys that move our gross desires, inele- 
gant and low ;" and even situated as he was, he 
would have blushed to have revealed some of bis 
musings. He was tired of the Company, and tired 
of himself; he could not help wondering why Sir 
Philip Hum was not equally sick of their society, 
unless, as he began to suspect, the Baronet was a 
little in love with Lady Amelia^ It could not be 
Jane Pert who attracted him — a little idle flirt, 
against whose views (if views she could be so pre- 
sumptuous as to form) Dr Spleen Harris was upon 
bis guard. 

The Doctor kne w little of love from bis own ex- 
perience ; but he had always heard it described as 
giving wings to what otherwise would have proved 
leaden moments, and enabling its votaries to 
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breathe a eecond spring, even in the duU, damp, 
easterly mists that darken the close of the year. 

** Sir Philip Hum must certainly be in love," 
Said Dr Spleen Harris to himself, ^^ eise he cer- 
tainly would have proposed to me what has been 
at the tip of my tongue to snggest to him — ^to out 
and run/' 

Lady Amelia was not in the room— Lady Maria 
and the Marchioness were playing at bagatelle— 
Lady Jane was writing out a bit of music — Jane 
Pert was worldng a bead-purse, and endeavouring, 
by her chatter, to amuse Sir Philip Hnm ; but he 
was evidently thinking of something eise, and 
whenever the door .opened, seemed to expect the 
entrance of some more agreeable personage. 

•* I See how the land lies now," said Spleen Har- 
ris, — ^* love is like a giddiness ; it will not let an 
honest man go about his business." 

The wind and rain continued to batter on the 
window, and ennui to steal o'er the mind of Spleen 
Harris. Something must be done — an exertion 
must be made. He took up the county newspa- 
pers. The Dintherout theatre attracted his at- 
tention. A change of place, a change of scene, 
could surely prove no worse than a change of pain ; 
and he ventured to propose, that, by way of a little 
amusement in this dreary weather, they should go 
next day, which was Saturday, to Dintherout, the 
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county town — «ee the play — sbew Sir Philip Hum 
the cid cathedral — and hear a sermon next mom- 
ing before retuming. 

In this arrangement he thought he had happily 
met the wishes of all the party ;. bat after having 
discoursed a little upon it^ he found that Lady 
Amelia would not consent to accompany them to, 
the theatre, even with the hire of hearing a sermon 
the foUowing day. '^ But, my dear mother," said 
she, ^^ if you wish it, I shall be quite happy to go 
with you to Dintherout — I can take a book, and 
remain in the inn tili your retum from the play — 
I never tire when I am alone ; and it will give me 
a great deal of pleasure to go with you next morn- 
ing to the church — I would like so much to hear 
the new clergyman, Mr Peters ; though, indeed, 
I have never heard what kind of doctrine he 
preaches." 

" Why, that is very rash of you," said the Mar- 
chioness, in an ironical tone. " Who knows what 
heresies he may preach — ^what loose doctrines he 
may hold ? — ^But, at all events, he will no doubt be 
much flattered by your patronage." 

The Marquis of Vainall was perhaps more con-< 
scientious in his errors than the other members of 
the family. " At my time of life, one requires a 
little amusement/' said he; and he entered warm- 
ly into the plan of patronizing the poor players ; 

10 
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but he had some doubts and scruples about the pro- 
priety of wbat he termed the Sunday's amiisement, 
— for it was a Presbyterian church, and the Mar- 
quis, though so lukewann as to the essentials of reli- 
gion,«wa8 yet so much attached to the Episcopalian 
form of worship, thathe deemed the countenancing 
any other rites or forms, nearly equal in atrocity to 
sanetioning Mabometanism. Episcopacy was the 
form of religion he was bomILn, baptized in, bred 
in, married in, and hoped to die in, and to be in- 
terred in — ^its rites had been preserved in the fa- 
mily for many generations, sinee bis great forefar 
ther, John Truefeel, the Valiant, was created Mar- 
quis of Vainall at the Reformation, and aUowed to 
add to bis arms, spears, swords, and darts, bearers 
mouttes, and all the train of honours heraldry had 
to bestow. His forefathers had partaken of the or- 
dinances of the Episcopalian Church, and had all 
been interred according to ite rites ; in short, it was 
in the family — the family religion — and a family 
thing — the Marquis's foot had never been conta- 
minated by entering either a Presbyterian or any 
other meeting-house ; and he would as soon have 
thought of changing his politics as his mode of wor- 
ship. He had some confused thoughts floating 
through his brain, that there were many diiferent' 
religions in the world ; amongst others, Presbyte- 
rianism^ Quakerism, Methodism, Episcopacy — ^that 
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Ihere were real ChristiaDs to be found in every de- 
nomination, was a truth he could neither compre- 
hend nor give bis assent to. 

The awful charaeteristics, and deeply important 
truths, of real Christianity, were quite unfelt by 
him ; but there was one sentiment he held as per- 
fectly uncontrovertible — that all who acted up to 
tbeir own faith were acceptable to God — ^not con- 
sidering how the reception of that doctrine would 
lead to the deduetion, that in some countries they 
who had burned most children, presented most 
human sacrifices, endured most penances, perse- 
cuted most Christians, would consequendy be the 
greatest saints. Far less did he advert to the de- 
clarations of those Scriptures to which he gave bis 
milk-and-water assent, that it would be more to- 
lerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, (those notori- 
ously wicked Heathen cities,) in the day of judg- 
ment, than for those who had rejeeted the great 
light of Christianity, after it had been preached 
amongst them. 

But Dr Spleen Harris's arguments were so weU 
calculatedtobear upon theMarquis's love of amuse- 
ment, that he consented to the arrangements in 
question ; and, accordingly, the carriages drew up 
on the day appointed, and the^party set off to dine 
at the Silver Key, the principal, if not the sole inn 
at Dintherout. Dr Spleen Harris contrived to 
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drive Lädy Amelia in his curricle ; — ^he coald not 
teil how it was, but even foolish and enthnsiastic 
as he conddered her religious principles, he prefer- 
red her Company to that of any other female of the 
party. The Marchioness was so dignified and in- 
struetive, and patronizing and proteeting, — ^and 
Lady Maria Wilde was so dogmatical, and systo- 
matic, and correct. — and Lady Jane was so flexi- 

ready to turn with the last Speaker, — and Jane 
Pert was so gossipping, and curious, and officious 
— up with the Window, and down with the win- 
dow, whether you were eold or hot, questioning 
you and eross-questioning — that, in his own pri- 
vate cogitations, he voted them all bores, and 
thought himself comparatively happy in having 
obtained Lady Amelia as a travelling companion 
— for certainly, if not absolutely agreeable, she 
was not disagreeable — she could be silent, she 
could be inanimate ; you might indulge in a reve- 
rie in her Company ; she could live upon her own 
thoughts, and let you live upon yours; she was 
not officious, yet she was not positively inatten- 
tive. In short, he was so much pleased with her, 
that some floating thoughts passed through his 
mind of offering her his band, and obtaining her 
as his companion for life ; the more especially, as 
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all his friends told him, that now tliat he was laird 
of Harris Hall, he must and ought to have a wife. 
He despised falling in love ; he thought that pas- 
sion only becoming, er rather pardonable, in high- 
school boys and boarding-school misses ; but he 
meant in a cool deliberate manner to choose a wife 
who would in all respects suit and be suitable. In 
this respect, the charaeter of Sir Philip Hum differ- 
ed very materially from that of Dr Spleen Harris ; 
he was always what he ealled in love ; he had just 
recovered from a yiolent attachment to the Hon. 
Miss Seiina Waver, who, from some wilful or real 
misunderstanding, had married Lord Felix Hasty, 
while Sir Philip had thought her heart and band 
engaged to himself. Sir Philip came down to Scot* 
land, with a determination to renounce the sex; 
but, after a few days' residence at Roe Park, had 
altered this cruel resolution in favout of Lady 
Xmelia Truefeel ; and having got his cue from Dr 
Spleen Harris, who^ without being aware of his 
views, had let him into the leading traits of Lady 
Amelia's charaeter, he determined, in the course of 
his courtship, to hold any creed, assume any cha- 
raeter, talk any language, that might suit the shifl;- 
ing scene. This line of conduct was not inconsist- 
ent with his notions of honour, as stratagems were 
always permitted in love and in war ; and he meant 
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sincerely to make her an excellent husband, and 
had no intentions of contradicting her, either on 
religion, or aoy other point, after matrimony. 

Little did he know how easily the false profes- 
sor may often be discriminated from the true, 
(though, in particular cases, even St Paul himself 
was deceived ;) but the real truth he never cöuld 
haye credited, that the Sayiour guides and pro- 
tects all those who put their trust in him, and de- 
Uvers them from snares within and perils with- 
out. Poor man, how could he know it ! he was 
only wise as to this world. Sir Philip Hum, there- 
fore, acting upon the Scoteh proverb, " ybu must 
court the cow if you want the ealf," began his Ope- 
rations by paying marked attention to the Mar- 
ehioness, who did him the honour of allowing him 
a place in her carriage, in their drive to Dinther- 
out. He was a yery agreeable man, and he car- 
ried on the usual colloquies with much ease and 
vivacity. The weather, the views, the theatre, the 
performersj. Company likely to be expected in the 
boxes — ^the state — ^Dr Spleen Harris — politics — 
sad times — the more done for the poor the worse 
they grew — game laws — country overrun with 
hares — not an eye of pheasants to be seen — coveys 
of partridges getting rare — packs of moor-fowl, 
but distant and shy — handsome women — Lady 
Amelia— »the church — methodism — fanaticism — 
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madness — ^infidelity. To all the Marcbioness's re- 
marks, the Baronet hemmed and bowed assent, and 
adapted his manner and discourse to the shifdng 
topies, with the address and ease of a courtier. 

But now the elouds seemed to have exhausted . 
themselves, and bright azure, more than enougfa 
to clothe a regiment, appeared through the broken 
vapours« Agieamof sunshineenlivenedthescene, 
as the road winded round a hill, and the Tiew 
opened on the beautiful ruins of the ancient Ca- | 

thedral of Dintherout« I 

^^ The architeeture of former times is beauti- 
ful/' Said the Marchioness. 

" Sublime, indeed !" said Sir Philip Hum ; 
^^ that is an exquisite turret." 

The Cathedral of Dintherout was, indeed, an 
object to excite admiration in all the lovers of the 
picturesque. The architeeture was pure Gothic, 
and perfect of its kind, though in ruins. 

*^ I understand it looks particularly magnificent 
by moonlight," said Sir Philip Hum. 

" Would'st thou view fair Melrose right," said 
the Marchioness, repeating the hackneyed, because 
beautiful lines of Sir Walter Scott. But just as Sir 
Philip Hum was preparing to finish the passagiB 
for her, the postilion, who treated moonlight and 
simlight as yery secondary lights, compared to his 
entering his native town in style— put the whip to 
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bis nags, and flew over the stones in such a man-^ 
ner as to let the inhabitants know he was the post- 
boy of a Marchioness — and with an air mueh to 
bis own satisfaction, drew up at the door of the 
Silver Key, the principal inn at Dintherout. 
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CHAPTER V. 

From north And south, and east and west, 
Till all the countless throng partake 
Of looking on, for looking's sake. 

DiNTHERQUT was, in all respects, like any other 
country town. It contained one principal street, in 
which there was the Silver Key, and a few shops, 
in which small quantiües of all things might be 
had. The working part of the population were, 
some of them, at the loom, and some of them in 
the field ; but the street, as usual, displayed a pro- 
portion of old men and old women, children, ducks, 
chickens, dogs, and, at the door of the Silver Key, 
there were several carriages, and gigs, and curri- 
des ; and there were boys riding through the town 
on horses newly eaught, without any fumiture 
whatever. The weather had brightened up so eon- 
siderably, that some of the party from Roe Park 
were half repenting of their expedition, but it would 
ruin the players were they now to retum. It was 
an uncommonly comfortable, commodious theatre, 
built by subscription, and the Marchioness's patro- 
nage was expected to fill it. The town of Dinther- 
out had given it free to the strollers, who were, 
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as usüal, in a state of the greatest pöverty. There 
was little amusement expected from the excellence 
of the Performance, yet much might be derived 
from its absurdity. There were flaming handbills 
posted up in various parts of the street, intimating 
that, under the patronage of the Marehioness of 
VainaU, would be performed the tragedy of Mac- 
beth; and never was such a pennyworth to be 
^ven for the money, for Macbeth was to recite be- 
tween acts the adventures of Comet Flash, and to 
sing seyeral favourite songs ; and Miss Flowers was 
to dance the shawl dance, and to sing the Maid of 
Windsor, and to go through a fire bdlloon upon 
horseback ; and the whole was to conclude with a 
new pantomimic farce, never before performed in 
Dintherout, called the Interesting Clown. Many a 
boy and girl loitered on their way to school to spell 
this attractive biU. Dr Spleen Harris and Sir Phi^ 
lip Hum found themselves engaged in the same 
occupation as they were loitering about before din- 
ner. 

*' I am not quite convinced," said Dr Spleen * 
Harris, " that it adds much to our friend the Mar- 
chioness's dignity, to have her name flourishing as 
patroness to such äset of ragamuffins, as the names 
in this bill would indicate them to be." 

^^ We must not be scrupulous about trifles in 
this bustling world," said Sir Philip Hum. 
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Strolling players have been frequently and well 
described. Hogarth's admirable delineation brings 
them before cur eyes in all their wretched trap- 
pings ; and Crabbe bas notlessened the horror that 
a mind alive to humanity, and not perverted by Sa- 
tire, must experience in contemplating tbis degra- 
ding occupation of our brotbers and sisters of the 
human race. The eamings of many a labourer in 
Dintherout were destined to be spent this evening 
in the encouragement of this band ; the ale-honses 
and inferior inns expeeted mueh custom on the dis- 
missal of the theatre ; and it would be early on the 
Lord's day ere the cottages received again their in- 
mates. Many a farmer's wife and daughter deck- 
ed themselves in their best array, their Sunda}r'8 
cloihes, to attend this amusement, sanctioned by 
the Marchioness of Vainall. But had they seen the 
wretchedness of the beings who were labouring to 
divert them, we shall hope that better feelings 
would have prompted them so to bestow their mo- 
ney as to have enabled the poor vagabonds to rest 
their wearied bodies, to look after their famishing 
children, to fly from the contamination of one 
another. 

The landlord of the Silver Key, Joseph Maebill, 
had been in bad health for some years, and sei hye^ 
as bis wife expressed it. She had been a cook be- 
fore her marriage, and talked of bim with mueh 
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the same respect as she would have done of an cid 
tureen, and uttered her sorrows conceming him in 
this manner to Jerkins the Marchioness's maid, in 
reply to her inquiry after his health. 

" Thank you for speerin' for him — ^hech me ! 
he'U no mend noo^ — I think he's got an ineome in 
his arm — he's noo clean cracked and broken ; wae's 
me, he'8 been a eaiy num a' bis days. The main- 
teenance o' him is a sair drawback upon me, for 
I'm but a silly woman mysell, no able to fight and 
steer about the house as I used to do." 

<^ But I hope your customers still frequent the 
Silver Key?" said Jerkins. 

^^ I canna compleen," said Mrs Macbül ; ^^ but 
they cum. a' at ance, and I may say, speak a' at 
ance ; thae Englishmen are sometimes like to pit me 
woof, when they cum doun wi' their guns an' their 
dougs, and their valys. — But wha is yon ?" conti- 
nued she, looking out at the door, and pointing to 
the gentlemen. 

<^ It's Dr Spleen Harris," said Jerkins. 

^^ Houts, woman, I ken him weel enough," said 
Mrs Macbill, ^^ he's often here : but wha is he yon 
who is walken wi' him ?" 

" He's a grand Englishman," said Jerkins ; " a 
Sir Philip Hum, with a great deal of money ; he's 
one of those who come into the country with the 
moorfowl, and depart with the partridges." 
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^^ I haena. seen a patrick the year," said Mrs 
Macbill : — " but surely Fm no wise ! I hae little 
need to stand cracken here, when a's on my shou- 
thers, and when I hae sa muckle ado." 

<< How do you do, Mrs Macbill ?" said a man 
who came up to them, 

" I'm gaely ; how's a' wi' ye yoursell, John ?" 

It was John Pow the barber, who, seeing so 
much Company arrive at the inn, came to see if 
there wa« any employment for him. 

^^ Just stap in and tak your chance, John," said 
Mrs Macbill, as she ran off to the kitchen, to bastle 
the Cook and hurry the waiter, Next in degree 
appeared Betty Broom, to receive from the Ups of 
Jerkins Instructions how the noble party liked their 
pillows, and blankets, and mattresses arranged. 
There is no Station in society exempt from the in- 
roads of pride and ambition ; and Mrs Macbill of 
the Silver Key had her own share of it. She was not 
overstocked with any sense, and certainly not with 
what is called common sense, eise she would have 
known how impossible it was for her to have vied 
with Cochon, the Marquis's French cook ; but this 
she had the ambitious daring presumption to at- 
tempt, and gave herseif a prodigious deal of ill- 
bestowed trouble in preparing badly-cooked fiue 
dishes, which, privately, the family of the Vainalls 
were tired of at home, even when cooked with the 
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best materials, and in Cochon's best style. Wherer 
as she might haye given them thd highest pleasure 
of a gonrmand^ an agreeable yariety, by preparing 
for tbem what she was quite an adept at, a well- 
cooked piain dinner. 

<^ This soup is precisely negus," said the Mar- 
quis, putting away bis plate. 

" Pray don't venture upon that curry," said Sir 
Philip, ^^ it has nearly flayed my throat." 

^^ This Cream is made especially for the ladies," 
said Dr Spleen Harris, « quite brandy posset" 

** The chickens are very nice, I can assure you," 
said Lady Amelia. 

'< I thought I recognized some of their rektions 
in the court of the inn,'' said the Marchioness, 
" which is enough for me." 

The Marquis, as has been before remarked, loved 
bis dinner, and he eould not dine upon Mrs Mac- 
bill's dressed dishes ; but, upon inquiry, he disco- 
veied that the house contained a vulgär piece of 
cold beef, intended for Mrs Macbill's domeiätics, 
and on this, to her great mortification, the Mar- 
quis and bis party made a hearty repast. 

<* Great folks are great plagues," said Mrs Mac- 
bill ; ^^ couldna they eat what was served up, but 
they bid to hae the beef too, I'se Warrant ?" 

We hope there may be some hints in the foie- 
going detail, which may prove useful to people of 
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moderate establiBhments, when they wish to feed 
their betters« But there were no real idolaters of 
their stomach in this party, none who were enthu- 
siastie and gloried in their shame« The gonrmand 
alone can teil whether the remembrance of having 
eaten a good dinner conveys any pleasure to bis 
soul'; he, too, can teil the delight of the present 
enjoyment, and what degree of delight there is in 
the anticipation of pleasnre to come. 

The repast was finished, and its pleasures and 
desagreemens forgotten. The carriage and servants 
were drawn up at the inn door, and the idlers of 
Dintherout were assembled to see the grand ladies 
and gentlemen come out and ascend their carriages. 
At last they all drove oiF^ amidst shouts of ap- 
plause from the yellow-haired laddies and bloom- 
ing lasses of Dintherout, who experienced such de- 
light in beholding their ascent into their carriages, 
that they foUowed with one accord to witness their 
descent from the said equipages, at the door of the 
theatre of Dintherout. A glorious sun was pre- 
paring te sink behind one of the noble mountains 
to be Seen from Dintherout, as this fashionable 
party gave up their persons to three hours' impri- 
sonment in the theatre. 

Religion alone gives refinement to the taste ; and 
most justly has it been observed, that a Christian 
is the highest style of man. They talk amiss who 
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talk of sacrificing pleasures for the sake of reli- 
gion. A soul awakened to truth and life, is dead 
to the now tasteless pleasures which onee engrossed 
it, and reflects with wonder on the time when it 
found pleasure in having fietitious feelings roused 
by fietitious representations, or its risible faculties 
excited by seeing man, the being created after the 
image of Grod, made a buflToon, personating a Har- 
lequin. Well might the poet exelaim — ** How poor, 
how rieh, how abjeet, how august, how wonderful 
is man !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'' So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away. 
AU was so still, so sofl in earth and air, 
You scarce would Start to xneet a spirit there ; 
Secure that nought of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene on such a night.' 



»» 



Lady Amelia, left alone in the inn, recollected 
that there was a beautiful river at no great dis- 
tance, and, irresistibly attraet«d by the sweetness 
of the evening, thither she direeted her steps, to 
stroU alittle on its banks. Peaceful and calm was 
the scene, and peaceful and calm were her thoughts. 
" In the multitude of my thoughts withip me, thy 
comforts delight my soul," was in her heart and 
on her lips. To her a solitary walk was füll of at- 
tractions; for often she feit her soul drawn forth 
in sweet contemplation, in delightfu] musings, with 
which a stranger could not intermingle. The river 
was clear and calm, and seemed to reflect an image 
of her own mind — such as it was at this moment, 
in perfect peace stayed upon God — ^yet sin and 
temptation had not eeased to struggle within her; 

2 
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for the Christian life is a warfare ; but she watch- 
ed and prayed against their influence, and often 
obtained great and long intervals of peace. Her 
soul was filled with love to God and to her fellow- 
creatures, and hence enjoyed the blessedness of 
fiilfilling the two great commandments, on which 
hang all the law and the Prophets. 

She was aroused from her musing by the whim- 

a tawdry-looking woman, whose countenance and 
appearance bore every trace of wretchedness. £n- 
couraged by Lady Amelia's compassionate looks, 
the stranger addressed her in the language of en- 
treaty, saying, that it was the first time she had 
ever sought aid in this manner ; that she had been 
an actress, and had come to Dintherout, in hopes 
of being employed in the theatre ; that the mana- 
ger had engaged her hosband, but had no oecasion 
for her Services ; that she had nothing to trust to 
but her husband's uncertain profits, and literally 
was not possessed of a Shilling. Lady Amelia 
never tumed away her ear from the tale of dis- 
tress ; she questioned the woman a little further 
as to her history. 

The high-flown language of the stranger, made 
np of extracts from plays, a motley mixture of 
tragedy and comedy, was strangely contrasted with 
the plainness and sim{dieity of Lady Amelia's 
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mode of expression ; but, at tiie same time, served 
to confirm one part of her etory, and sliew that she 
had been an actress. It farther appeared, that her 
huBband and ehe bad frequently thought of quit- 
ting' SD unprofitablc a profeBsion, and one in wbich 
they had already guifered so much — their name 
was Maekorkindale. Lady Ameüa liaving ^ven 
her a little money for her present ncceSBities, told 
her If she would call next niorning, with proper 
credentials of tbe triith of her story, ehe woidd en- 
deavour to raise a little money to assigt them in 
entering into an honest trade. Tlie countenance 
of tbe poor woman brightened as ehe received the 
Contents of Lady Amclia's pnree, and loading her 
with many blessings, she departed, promieing to 
bring her hushand to the inn with her in the mom- 
ing. Lady Amclia bad a pleasing walk bomewards, 
for it is cheering to tlie hcart of a Christian to be 
mado an instrument for good, and she boped this 
adventure miglit be blessed, as the means of much 
good to the poor Mackork indalee. She feit the 
trvith of Shakespeare's description of mcrcy, " it 
is doubly blest, it blesscth him that giveth and 
him that receiveth ;" but, above all, she remem- 
bered Jesus of Nazareth, wbo went about doing 
good, and who said, " It is more blessed to give 
than to receive." 

The inn was in a state of almost total deser- 
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tion when ehe arrived there ; all the servants that 
could possibly be spared had gone to the play ; the 
chambermaidaloneremained insolitaiyattendanee, 
and prepared to shew Lady Amelia the way to the 
parlour« As she went along the passage, the 
groans of some one in deep distress arrested her 
attention« She was not one of those callous be- 
ings, who cotild hear the moans of the suiSering, 
without lively interest and deep-felt oompassion. 

^* What is that ?" said she, pansing, and address- 
ing the hoosemaid. 

** Oh !" replied the girl, " it is only Mr Mac- 
bill, puir man, groaning for bis tea ; the house has 
been in such a biistle, that there hasl)een naebody 
to attend to him I may say these twa days." The 
groans were repeated in a still deeper tone — ^* He 
mann just craik on," said the girl ; '^ for I canna do 
«verything, and he needna be sae impatient. When- 
ever I tak up your leddyship's tea, I'U attend to 
him.'^ 

Lady Amelia feit moved with this account. 

" Where is he ?" said she. 

'* Just ben at yon brown door," said the girl. 

*' May I Step in and inquire for him ?" said 
Lady Amelia« 

*^ Oh, Fm sure if your leddyship likes to take the 
trouble, he'U be unco glad to see you^ for he greens 
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sair for Company, as he eita in his chtür bis leefu 
lane maist a' the lang day." 

*' Do go, ray good girl, and prepare his tea," 
Said Lady Amolia ; " mine will do quite well some 
time after tliie; indeed, I would not wisli it so 
early, at any rate. — I'U step in and inquire for him 
in the meantime." 

" I'se do your biddin', mem," said the girl: 
" but my mistress aye bids me attend to the gentrj 
firat, and my maister afterwards." The girl non 
opened the door, saying, " Here's a leddy come tc 
Speer for ye, Mr Macbill," and thcn made her exit. 
leaving Lady Amelia to the fiirther introducing ol 
herseif to this poor invalid. Mr MacbÜl had th( 
ewoUen iigure of a jolly publican, with a fac( 
sqiialid, cmaciatcd, and discoloured fay disease 
he was seated in a tolerably comfortable arm-cbair 
propped iip by piUows ; Jie was dresscd in a patch 
work wrapper, a Scotch night-cap was upon hii 
bcad, and a Scottish blankct covered the chair 
and was wrapped about his Hmbs. Beside bim wai 
a crutcb, whicli he was now unable to use, to as 
Bist bim in going to bed ; and a small table stoo< 
by, on which was a hand-bell, whieh he had oft« 
the pleasure of ringing, but seldom the satisfactioi 
of secing obeyed. 

" I'm sorry to find you so poorly," said Lad; 
Amelia. •" 
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" Thank your ladyship. Indeed, Fm very frail," 
replied he; ^^ Fm no like to get weel ava; troth, 
I sometimes think I'U no be lang for this world ;" 
and here, with the garmlity of age, he entered into 
a long and minute detail of his illness and suffer- 
ings — ^he seemed refreshed by having the liberty 
of talking, and, by the repetition of his ails, he 
seemed to leasen their poignancy. 

" Have you books to read ?" said Lady Amelia. 

^' Walth o' books, but a scarcity of een to read 
them ; I canna see a stime mysell." 

^^ But you have much of the Bible in your 
heart ?'' said Lady Amelia ; ^^ and I trust the Com- 
forter brings many eonsoling passages to your re- 
coUection.'' 

<< I canna compleen," said the man ; ^^ I've com- 
forts anew, but oh I'm sair fashed with this weary 
hoast, I dinna get a wink o' sleep the hale night 
for it/* 

When his oough had a little subsided, Lady 
Amelia again resumed her discourse. 

<^ Does your minister come offcen to see you? 
The conversation of a pious Christian, is an un- 
speakable consolation on the bed of sickness.^' 

'^ Ou, no, honest man,'* said Mr Macbill, ^^ he 
has eneugh ado wi' his ain flock ; not but, I'se War- 
rant, if I sent for him he would be willing eneugh 
to come to me, for they say he likes weel to visit 
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tlie sick, Hnd IVe becn a weel-doiii' ma» a' n 

" So you are a. disaenter," said Lady Ameli 
" you do not belong to liis flock, you say ?" 

" To teil your ladyship the truth," said Ji 
Macbill, " tlie gudeivife aud I never joined v 
ony congregation — in our public line we could bi 
dorn get out on the Sabbath-day when I was wei 

" Wh&t !" said Lady Amelia, " have you liv 
to your time of life, and never acknowledged yo 
faith by partaking of the bleesed Sacraraent? 
pity you, poor man, for I doubt if the consolatio 
of the gospel can be yours." 

" It's no that I mindoubt it," said Mr Machil 
"butwehaeayebeenbaith ofusfearcd toapproai 
the Sacrament. Tbere is tliat fearful senten 
about eating and drinking unworthily." 

" True," Said Lady Amelia; " it is awful to a 
proach the table of the Lord, living in sin unr 
pented of, in sin persieted in ; but to the humb 
■ beÜever there ie a call which ho cannot be guil 
less and refuse to comply with — ' Do tliis in r 
menibrance of me.' There is a Saviour, but on 
for those who beUeve in hitn, and consequent 
obey bis coramandments." 

" I dare say what your ladyship says is vei 
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trae," said Mr Macbill; ^^ I niaun speak to the 
gudewife thereanent." 

^^ You had better send for the elergyman, anä 
talk with him," said Lady Amelia ; ^^ he will not 
refuse to come and see you. Have you eonsidered 
what is to happen after your death ? — It is near to 
every one of us, and near also to you." 

^f Fm sure that's true," said Mr Macbill ; ^* the 
gudewife teils me that ilka day. I've paid maist 
o' my debts, and I'm no conscious o' haeing wrang- 
ed anybody ; and I hope God will be merciful^ and 
pardon a' my wee frailties and faUings." 

** O let me entreat you to seek Him in the way 
He has appointed, while He may be found," said 
Lady Amelia. ^^ Will you let me read a chapter 
of the Bible to you ?" 

" If your ladyship pleases," said Mr Maebill — 
" Pse be obliged to you. — ^But whare's the book ?" 
added he, looking about. ^^ It's in the kist in the 
comer o' the room. The gudewife brings it out 
whiles on the Sabbath, if there's ony time to read ; 
but really the Sabbath day is, I may say, our 
thrangest day — sie a deal o' the gentry make it 
their jaunting day." 

Lady Amelia read, and, to the best of her power, 
expounded a chapter to this ignorant man, and he 
seemed to listen with gladness and interest. ^^ O, 
if I had the like o' you to read and speak to me," 
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fiaid he, ^< I would soon ken what was right ; bnt 
here am I, a poor bewildered creature, that Ganna 
See to read mysell, and find it ill to hear when the 
like of the gudewife or John Pow comes to read to 
me." 

" I shall never be in Dintherout withont coming 
to See you," said Lady Amelia; *^ and I shall send 
you some books by the carrier, and sotnething 
which will be good for your cough ; but you must 
promise to me to read the books, and to send for 
the minister, to talk with him about your immor- 
tal soul." 

" It would ill become me to refuse onything your 
ladyship desires, after you have been sae guid." 

Here Betty Broom entered with bis tea, and in- 
formed her ladyship that the tea things were set in 
the parlour. 

Lady Amelia added a few more exhortations, 
which were gratefuUy received by Mr Macbill, and 
retumed to the parlour, pleased with having at 
least beguiled, she hoped not unprofitably, the time 
of this poor man. Sudden yisible conversions, she 
knew, from the Word of God, were not impossi* 
ble ; but she had ever been accustomed to look upon 
them as improbable. Yet the good seed of the 
Idngdom of heaven she knew to be described as a 
grain of mustard seed, and not always discemible 
to the eye of humaja observers. *^ Who knows but 
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my yisit to this poor man may be blest ? — ^Ttie Sa- 
viour often makes use of feeble tools, that he alone 
may be glorified." 

In some respects, one would have thought the 
Spiritual state of poor Mr Macbill was no better 
tban tbat of Sir Philip Hum ; but they diiSered ma- 
terially; and we are inclined to think that John 
Macbill was not so steeled and hardehed against 
Christianity as Sir Philip Hum. The Baronet 
was a clever man — a deep man ; he had read, and 
was well acquainted with, the Bible ; but he was a 
proud man — proud of bis talents — proud of bis 
birth — ^proud of his moral attainments, low as they 
were — and proud of his own wisdom. He had 
never prayed to understand the Scriptures, for he 
never doubted his own natural capacity — ^he never 
prayed heartüy for forgiveness of L, L he never 
feit his need — ^he never prayed for strength, for he 
was already strong — ^he never prayed to be deli- 
vered from the crafts and assaults of the devil, for 
he did not believe in the existence of any such be- 
ing. 

Lady AmeHa having taken tea, took a smaU copy 
of Thomas a Kempis out of her reticule, and passed 
the time not unprofitably, tili she was joined by 
the party from the play. They looked all tired, 
and jaded, and overheated, and wearied, and lan- 
guid. They had laughed a great deal, and been 
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very mucli Rmusiid ; but laugliiug never lear«B any 
pleasurable Sensation behind it. To Sir Philip 
Hum it had evidently been an exertion to appear 
amuBcd ; he was already almost satlated witli the 
representationsofCovent-GardenandDr ury-Lane, 
and was a man of too much taste to enjoy liearing 
Sliakespeare murdered ; and Ike lost notliing in tbe 
opinion of Lady Amelia, by tbe cold manner in 
which he expressed his approbation of tbe eveuing's 
amuscment. 

Lady Amelia, in her tum, related her adven- 
ture witli tbe actress ; but she tbought it more pru- 
dent to be silent as to her baving visited Mr Mac- 
bill, as sbe was uncertain wbetber it would have 
met with unmixed approbation, at least Irom tbe 
Marchioncss. 

" I tbink you have had the best fun of us all," 
Said Dr Spleen Harris ; " althougb I cannot per- 
ceive tbe diffcrencc betwixt going to the theatre 
and bearing private theatricals — a tragi-comedy 
performed in the open air for one's own particular 
amusement." 

" I am sure," said tlie Marchioness, " I more 
thau once wished myself in the open air, or that 
the roof had been taken off the theatre — the heat 
was really intolerable, and tbe tallow ligbts quite 
siiffocating." 

" Amelia's plan was certainly the comfortable 
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thing," Bald the Marquis ; *^ only, slie should have 
let US into her secret, and I for one would have at- 
tended her." 

Sir Philip Hum was seated by Lady Amelia» 
and he lost not this opportunity of paying his court 
to her, by displaying the generoeaty and charity of 
his disposition. ^^ You really interest me much," 
Said he, ^^ by your account of that poor woman. I 
shall think myself happy if you will permit me to 

4 

assist you in being of Service to the unhappy pair.'^ 
Lady Amelia warmly thanked him, and accept- 
ed his generous offer. 

<^ I assure you," said he, ^^ I am not a perfect 
novice in these matters. Devolve the whole upon 
me ; I shall talk with the man and his wife, and 
shall set them up in trade« if I find them likely to 

^^ What an excellent, kind-hearted man Sir Phi* 
lip Hum is !" said the Marchioness, in an audible 
whisper. 

^^ A very good, honest fellow, but easily hum- 
bugged," answered the Marquis, in a whispered 
whisper. <^ The Marchioness and I are just admi- 
ring your generosity," continued he aloud, and ad- 
dressing himself to Sir Philip, who bowed assent, 
as customary on those occasions. 

" If you go on in this manner," said Dr Spleen 
Harris, ^< you will be expecting to be addressed by 
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the title of ^ Your beneyolence/ which is the ordi- 
xiary title of some brotherhood I have heard of." 

<^ How can you make a joke of my good actions 
in that manner ?" said Sir Philip Hum. 

^* I am sure I truly feel how good you are in 
thig matter/' said Lady Amelia. 

" I Bhould be good indeed," thougbt Sir Phi- 
lip Hum, ^^ if I had not my own views in all this 
trouble I am about to take. What blind fools they 
must all be, not to perceive my drift ! an ordinary 
woman would take this action, as it is meant, for 
marked attention." — ^They talked a little more on 
what was to be done — ^what inquiries to be made 
•—and Lady Amelia, who ^^ hoped all things," feit 
and expressed great gratitude to Sir Philip Hum 
for the warm interest he took in the matter. — ** In 
serving you, I please myself," said he. But she 
imputed the whole to his natural benevolence of 
disposition, and much she hoped that some good 
seed had been sown in that heart which Sould me- 
ditate and plan the Performance of such benevolent 
deeds. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Behold the child, by Natnre's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickied with a straw. 

While the Buperior members of the illustrious 
house of Vainall were participating in the pastimes 
of Dintherout, the domestics who remained at 
Roe Park availed themselves of this opportimity to 
foUow their own devioes. We shall confine our no- 
tice of their proceedings to the occurrences which 
took place in the nursery during tliis jubUee sea- 
Bon. 

Young Edward Truefeel, the heir-apparent to all 
these spacious domains, enjoyed more freedom of 
person and will than generally falls to the lot of 
children under six years of age ; but he now made 
the joyfiil discovery, that all his privileges were 
considerably increased, as for some days the usual 
ihreats of informing his sire and grandsire, mamma 
or grandmamma, of any of his misdemeanors, could 
not he put into execution. These awful denuncia- 
tions accordin^y feil nnheeded on his ear; for 
what has childhood to do with distant fiUurity ? 
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The usual bugbears that a ihorough-bred Scotch 
nurse conjures up to awe tbe Infant mind, were 
held by cur young Edward in utter contempt. 

The bogles, the black men, the tod-lowries, and 
even the redoubtable John Tod, he feared not, and 
despised and pitied the credulity of bis cousinHelen 
Selby, who, by the bare mention of these dread 
names, was awed into obedience, and palsied with 
fear. 

Clara Howard, an Englishwoman, was the per- 
son chosen by Lady Emery to watch over the child- 
hood of her son. She had been recomniended to 
her by Lady Blunderbook, as spealdng her mother- 
tongue with perfect accuracy, and having mied 
over her ladyship's nursery with unimpeached cha- 
racter for many years» 

She also, like her young charge, aware of the 
liberty of the present crisis, feit as strongly impel- 
led to avail herseif of it ; their sympathetie feelings 
realized the Scotch proverb — ^^ Welldoes the monse 
know when the cat is not at home ;" and, Accord- 
ingly, temptations presenting themselves suited to 
their different tastes, they yielded to the Impulse 
and fireedom of the moment. Mrs Botany, the 
gardener's wife, had that evening invited a party to 
tea, and had selected what she reckoned the gen- 
teelest part of the Vainall household as her Tisitors 
^-«-a.discrimination which, whatever effect it might 
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have on the minds ot the ctiosen few, converted all 
the others into her mortal enemies. 

Mrs Howard, having some dignity in the nurserjr, 
was invited, and immediately closed with the in- 
vitation, consigning Edward over to Bennet, the 
maid of Caroline Wilde. Bnt Bennet, npon se- 
cond thoughts, also wishing to be gay, delivered 
her double charge over to Dolly, the maid of Miss 
Selby, who, not being courteous in her manners, 
declined committing herseif by either accepting or 
refosing the office; for to the proposition she an- 
swered only by a silent shrug, whieh might be in- 
terpreted either way. 

Dolly had been poorly educated, but had been 
aceustomed to children all her life. She was cer- 
tainly a steady, some might say, an obstinate cha- 
ra«ter, as firm in W rejection of everything that 
was new, as in her adherenee to long established 
praetice. She was of the old school, and hated all 
attempts to improve the morals and manners either 
of children or nursery-maids. And when she heard 
Lady Maria Wilde pronouncing that children should 
be taught this, and nursery-maids be taught that, 
she again had recourse to an emphatic shrug, and 
muttered, ^^ Weel, weel, let them tak their ain 
way, and see if these new-fangled bairns will be 
wiser-like men and women than their fathers and 
mothers were in the auld way." 
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Dolly dealt liberally in storlea of ghonte and gob- 
lins ; the whole arcana of her ayateat, if system it 
migbt be called, consiBted in alluring her pujüls by 
the p]eaaure8 of eatin^ and dress, and pimishing 
by vrithholding tbeae delights. Her power to Ailfil 
the great expeotationa which ehe BometämeB ende»- 
voured to raise, she profeesed to derive trom the 
agency of the better part of the inviaible world; 
but in general, sbe made more nse of these unseen 
OT fancied beings to awe and terrify the imaginär 
tioQ of her young pupils, threat«ning frequently to 
deliver them over to the awful world of black, 
blue, and grey men and women, gianta, witches, 
warlocks. In all these beings Dolly had herself a 
kind of vague belief, though she by no meane be- 
lieved what she endeavoured to impress upon ihe 
mind of her pupils, that all these awfiü pereonages 
were under her sway, and came and went at her 
pleaaure at all hours of the day and night, but par- 
tioularly when Miss Helen Selbyhad the wiclred- 
nesB to resist her commanda, ' or to ^ve vent to 
wratL in teers and cries. But of the devil, Dolly 
never waa provoked to make mention ; for her prin- 
ciples were so far religious, that thie invisible ene- 
my, whose exietence ia so plainly intimated in the 
Bible, she would have by no means classed with 
the beings, in whom h^ own belief was so waver- 
ing, and whose local habitations and names, (the 
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witch of Endor excepted,) were not sanctioned by 
sacred authority. 

There was no permanent Intention in the mind of 
her mistress of retaining Dolly ; and to-morrow, 
or next day, or next year, Lady Jane, who was quite 
aware of her faults, meant to exert herseif in look- 
ing out for Bome more befitting instructeess to rear 
the tender bodies, and train the growing minds, 
of her children. 

Dolly's prejudices were great, and her capaeity 
limited ; but, upon the whole, her moral code was 
of a higher class, and moie conscientiously aeted 
upon, than that of either of her fellow-serrants in 
the nursery • She would not have lef t her charge on 
any aeeonnt without Lady Jane's permission; and 
it was with a wrathful shrug she saw Howard and 
Bennet thus leave the children intmsted to their 
care without waiting for her reply« Dolly, like 
many other people, piqued herself upon the quali- 
ties }xi which she was eminently deficient, and she 
lauded herself much for not being easily ofFended, 
— ^whether this sprung from self*ignorance or self- 
knowledge, we cannot say. How often do skilful 
Commanders apply all their powers to strengthen 
the weak part of the citadel ! How often do fond 
husbands, doating wires, and partial parents, preise 
the objeets of their affection, for the very quality 
evidently awanting ! Is it the blind attempting to 
lead the blind, or is it the quick-sightcd endea- 
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Touiiiig to delude the too diseenung ? Be this as 
it may, Dolly had feit and expressed great wrath 
against MrB Botany for not having seen fit to re- 
qnest the hononr of her Company, but, at the same 
time, she declared, ^and perhaps with truth,) that 
even if she had been inylted, she would not have 
gone,-— 4ind as she nttered this sentence, her head 
beeame xnore erect, her nod more firm, and she 
crossed her hands on her arms, while every sepa- 
rate finger was stretehed to its füll extent, whieh 
was her usnal attitude, when she performed the 
determined. 

Dolly had been, in her youth, what is termed a 
personable woman. She had füll Uack eyes, which 
roUed in fine frenzy whenever she was excited to 
passion. Her mouth was of a elose descriptiony 
and contained only one tooth ; y et, from the forma- 
tion of her lips and the surrounding parts, the 
want of masticators did not impede her articula« 
tion. She was rather disposed to harangue to her 
youthful auditors ; and possessed in a very emi- 
nent degree, when in good humour, the talent of 
speaking nonsense. But on this oecasion, her itl 
humonr prevailed, and she poured forth a yoUey, of 
what she termed sense, the moment that Howard 
and Benhet left the room. With various shrogs and 
nmphs, she broke forth in the fc^owing terms : — 
^' Glaket creaturee, and so are a' thae English ; 
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Vm sare they're weel awa', if they woukl bide ; 
but I'se Warrant they'll be like the ill penny, aye 
Coming back again« Troth, a bonny twa they are ; 
they might a staid in their ain country, for a' the 
good they do in this — I ne'er had ony coneeit o* 
thae foreigners. Take care o' their beimB wha likes ; 
hech, Pse take care o' nane o' them.. Trotb they're 
no bhite ; they might a staid at harne« Bid me take 
care o' their bairns, indeed ! IVe eneugh ado wi^ 
my ain. Troth they're no blate» to eren me to do 
the like o' their wark — ay !" And she re-echoed 
the Word ap with a drawl, which Utile Helen Selby 
Buccessfiilly imitated to her doli.**— Dolly*» solilo- 
quy being now ended, she made an attempt at dia* 
logue, and continued thi2% addressing her pupil :— 
<< And to think o' that madam, Mrs Botany, no 
askin' us to her gala ! — Set the like o' her up !^-- 
She'll look wi' a clear ee when she sees me cross 
her door ; I can teil her that." 

^^ Nerer mind, good Dolly," said little Helen, in 
a soothing tone — ^^ Mrs Botany*» y&ry bad ; but 
when she is drinking her tea, we shall go and steal 
roses ont of the green-honse ; shall we not ?" 

" Weel thought of, my bonny dawtie," said 
Dolly ; ^^ and you shall get tea from me, and your 
consins shall get none. It's lucky for yöu ye have 
me to look after ye — A pretty-like thing in your 
papa and mamma, to leave you at home, and no 
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tak ye into the play wi' them ! — ^I thiiik ye'U no 
forget it in a hurry, my poor, ill-nsed lamb." 

<< No, no ; TU never foi^t it," said Helen. 

<< Tfaat's a right sprit, my dawtie ; and I think 
Fse no folget Mra Botany no asken ns, I can teil 
Her that. Set the like o' her up !" 

Helen wais beginning to be senoble that she had 
been very ill nsed. Dolly, who was a good judge, 
had said so ; but she was too mnch oceupied with 
her dolls at this moment to think of shewing any 
personal resentment ; and therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the sense of her injuries, she began to sing, in 
her own Infant manner, one of the nursery ballads 
she had leamed from Dolly. 

While this conversation was going on betwixt 
Dolly and Helen, in another recess of the nursery 
sat little Caroline Wilde, still awed by the threats 
of the impending indignation of Bennet, if she 
dared to move from the spot on whieh she was 
seated, or to give any trouble tili her retiim« Bat 
neither the minds nor the corporeal frames of chil* 
dren of either sex can remain long in a qniescent 
State ; and Caroline, recollecting that the wrath of 
Bennet was not to be despised with impunity, sub- 
mitted quietly to her fate, and proceeded to do 
deeds of legs noble daring than otherwise might 
have been meditated, but whieh equally possessed 
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tlie reHsh of disobedience, without the fear of de* 
tection. 

After doing all the things slie had generally been 
debarred from when nnder the stem eye of Ben- 
net, by coaxing, slie obtained from Dolly a thread, 
needle, and scissars, and began to sew her irock 
and cut the threads ; and, in doing so, she cut a 
great hole. This she well knew was a crime more 
enormous in the eyes of Bennet than any other she 
could commit, lying not exeepted ; for its conse- 
quences would derolve immediately upon herseif, 
as she mnst incur the trouble of mending it. The 
horrors of the discovery were not lessened to her 
Imagination by Dolly, whose bodings and predic- 
tions were as black as Erebus. At last, after weep- 
ing fioods of tears, she took reAlge in sleep. 

M eanwhile, young Edward was tolerably quiet, 
mnsing at the window, straining his eyes to reach 
a pigeon-house, which was seen in the distant 
gronnd, and in which direction he had oft cast 
many a wistful look. To get into it had long been 
the object of his ambition ; yet how to attain it ? — 
Howard would not eren permit him to walk in that 
direction. Now seemed the time; and without 
troubling himself with fitriher cogitations on the 
subject, he seized a fortunate moment and issued 
out of the door ; and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Dolly, made good his retreat. << There's 
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a bonny güpYi indeed^" cried ehe« <^ Cum back, 
ye little loon ! — I'm sure Fm glad I took nae chaige 
o' ye. I wadna keep that laddie for a hnndred a- 
year. He'll cum back tfafi road he gaed, for atwed 
I'se no rin after him. Tak care o' him wha likes, 
Fm sure it'ß no be me." — ^When her invectiyes were 
exhausted, she began to feel some compunction for 
not looking after Edward, and some ansiety to 
know what had become of him. ^' I dare say the 
laddie will be feUed/' said she to herseif; ^^ exeept 
that laddies winna kill, there wudna hae been a 
baue left in his body lang ago.'' 

At this moment Amelia Bell entered the nur- 
sery ; she was fond of the children, and wished to 
see them before they went to sleep. 

'^ Did you see Master Edward ?" asked Dolly to 
her, in some anxiety. 

" No," replied she ; " Fve just.come from my 
lady's room, where I have been busy sewing all the 
afternoon." 

Dolly, then, in a brief manner toldher how the 
callant had giren her the slip, and gone away she 
knew not how nor where ; she merely hinted ob- 
scurely at Howard and Bennet's neglectful eon- 
duct, for, like most serrants, her point of honour 
enforced silence with regard to the misdeeds of 
her neighbours. This, with some exceptions, we 
would by no means condemn. Let every man 
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stand to his own nutöt^r. True, a oonscientioiM 
domestic will not eee his neighbour sin without 
reproving Mm, far less will he be a partaker in 
bis iniquity ; — ^but tale-bearing and busy bodies are 
reproved in Scripture. We fear, however, that 
Dolly in this respect was less under the awe of 
God's than of man's judgment^-sbe muttered 
eomething to this effect — '^ Maister Edward'snurse 
kens best what she is about-*-snm folk tak a charge 
wbieh is nae charge — ^but nane shall east up to me 
that I ever compleened of a fellow-servant — ^troth, 
I wud hae little ado to reek my fingers in ither 
folks' kail — ^let every craw mind its ain burd, and 
erery broom sweep its ain hearth-stane ;" — and 
with Tarions other sayings, some to the point, and 
some not, she concluded her disconrse* 

Amelia Bell, though a child herseif, had dis- 
cemment enongh to pereeive that Master Edward 
ehould not be lost without being sought for. She 
possessed a quality which generally denotes a good 
nnderstanding ; she was quick in decision, andin- 
fitant in execution'; she now saw that something 
must be done, and proceeding to the kitchen and 
hall, she found that most of the servants who were 
not with the party at Dintherout, had gone on ways 
of their own, and that the few who remained were 
nnwilling to leave the house. Though forbid to go 
out alone at a late hour, she thought the cause jus- 
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tified the disobedience, and she sallied forth in pur- 
suit, or rather in search, of Master Edward. Ab 
she had often heard him express vehement desires 
of reaching the pigeon-house, she naturally follow- 
ed that direetion. The sun was just set, and a few 
straggling crows were following the moltitude to 
their air-built nests. 

Amelia quickened her steps, and arrived at the 
doye-eot, where she found Master Edward, who 
had almost attained the summit of his wishes ; for 
her head tumed giddy when she beheld the rash 
boy nearly at the top of a high ladder, which some 
careless person had left against the Building. Ame- 
lia was herseif but an inexperieneed child, or she 
would have feared to startle him by speaking to 
him — ^but old heads cannot be placed npon yonng 
Shoulders, and she yielded to her feelings, and act- 
ed upon the impulse of the moment. 

" Master Edward ! Master Edward !" cried 
she. 

Edward turned his head at the appeal, but did 
not lose his hold — " Come up, Amelia," said he, 
" come up, and help me to catch the pigeons." 

** Dear Master Edward, come down, you'U cer- 
tainly get a sad tumble ; do, pray, come down." 

*^ I shan't," said Edward ; ^< I am determined 
to catch a pigeon." 

Amelia was in agony ; she expected every mo- 
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ment to see him dashed to the groimd. ^^ Dear 
Master Edward," continued she, ^^ come down, and 
I will huy you some pretty toys the first time I go 
to Dintherout." 

" Will you buy any of my pack?'* said a voice 
behind her. 

Amelia tumed round, and perceived a pedlar 
boy, who had come across a field with a box before 
bim ; tbe whole course of Edward's youthful cu- 
riogity was suddenly tumed into a new Channel. 

^* Wbat is in your box, boy ?" said he. 

^^ Oh, I bare many pretty things," said the ped- 
lar; <^ come down, master, and you shall see 
them." 

^^ Do come down, Master Edward," said Ame- 
lia; ^^ I'ye got some money in my box at home, 
and will buy you anything you please, if you'U go 
home with me, and be a good boy." 

Edward, after a few more conditions, closed 
with this offer, and descended from the ladder, 
without having received any other injury than 
having bis clothes torn by some nails, and a few 
random Scratches on bis arms and limbs» 

When they reached the house, Amelia hastened 
to her room to bring her little pittance« The ped- 
lar opened bis box. ^^ I shall have this knife, I 
shall have this seal," said little Edward; — and he 
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ran into the hall to consult the servant» as to litt 
choice. 

Tho pedlar was left alone— the hall was spacious 
-^oors stood open on all sides — ^youthful curiosi- 
ty prompted him to lock in ; he beheld an anti- 
room, which led to the dining-room — a golden Tase 
stood on the side-board. ^^ Were this mine, my 
fortune would be made/' said the boy to himself. 
He stretched forth his band, but the noise of feet 
alarmed him, and he retomed to his pack with 
some precipitation. It was litüe Edward. 

** Everybody is out," said he. 

The boy marked his words — <^ Had I not been 
an honest boy, I might haye stolen that cup," 
thought he to himself. 

Edward retumed the knife and the seal — << I 
will not have the knife and the s^ now, I will 
have this box — ^Where is Amelia ?" and he ran off 
at one door, while she entered with her purse at 
the other. 

^^ Master Edward has bought this box," said the 
pedlar. 

^^ What must I pay you ?" asked Amelia. 

*' It is too cheap, but you shall have it for two 
Shillings and sixpence," answered he. — She sigh- 
ed ; it was her all — ^and she paid it with regret.— 
^^ If you will go and see if I can have any other 
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cii8tomer%" said he, <^ I will give you this needle- 
case into the bargain." 

She accepted of the case, and ran up stairs with 
it to the nursery. The pedlar again was left alone 
— -again he looked into the dining-room — the cup 
looked larger, richer, more tempting than before. 
Take it, said Avarice — I dare not, said Caution — 
The servants are all out, said Memory — ^Y#ii'U be 
hanged, said Fear — ^You'll never be found out, said 
Hope^Only Botany-bay, said Uncertainty — Thou 
shalt not steal, said Conscience — Nonsense, said 
Satan. His band was on the cup, he was on bis 
way to the door — still doubting, he drew nearer 
his box — the wind shut a door with startling 
noise — 'twas too late to retarn — ^in a moment the 
cup was in the pedlar's box, and in another mo- 
ment pedlar, and cup, and box, were out of sight 
of Boe Park. 

When Amelia retumed with Dolly, she was sur- 
prised to find the pedlar gone. DoUjr's wrath, as 
has been stated, was easily excited; and being 
balked in her intentions of merehandizing with 
the pedlar, she broke forth upon Amelia. " What 
do you mean by bringing me down stairs ou a fule's 
errand ? Whare's ye're pedlar ? I believe it's been 
a trick, and if there was one here, depend upon it, 
he's no awa' empty-hand^. What was your bu- 
riness to bring ony man into the hoose, without 
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leave «Bked er obtained ? I think ye might haye 
luid nudr sense than that cums to ; I think when 
I teU your lady whieant she cums harne, it will he 
tenn-day wi' you.'' In Tain Amelia tried to ex- 
culpate herseif» and to teil how it had happened« 
<^ Haud your tongne wi' your havers to me," said 
Dolly ; ^' a bonny-like story» that onybody gied 
you tkiat needle-<»8e fbr nothing ; d'ye think I am 
to believe a wheen nonsense like that ? — ^Whisht 
wi' your havers, and dinna offer to lee tome ; and 
even if it was true, I wad like to ken what was 
your bui^ess to rin after Master Edward — ^he was 
no your charge, Fm sure — folk should mind their 
ain buaness." 

Poor Amelia feit overwhelmed with the harsh- 
ness of this censure ; but was supported by a con- 
sciousness of innocence throughout the whole af- 
fair, and certain that Lady Amelia Truefeel would 
do her justice ; the more especially, as she had 
young Edward to corroborate the truth of her 
Story. When the servants retumed, the golden 
cup was immediately missed— every means was 
taken to discorer and trace the pedlar, who imme- 
diately feil under suspicion — ^but in vain. The 
butler, who feit himself to blame in having left it 
out, trembled for his place ; but from the butler to 
the scullion, all were eager to shift the blame from 
themselves to the Shoulders of another ; and, by 
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one consent, the whole obloquy was agreed to be 
laid on Amelia Bell* In yain did the child assert 
her innocence, with tears and protestations; but 
still she hoped that the truth would be listened to 
and believed when the party retumed from Din- 
therout, and that although she might be blamed 
for imprudence, it would appear that she had acted 
to the best of her judgment. But, alas ! she had 
yet to leam that there were people in the world, 
who could break the ninth commandment ; for, • 
though Bennet and Howard, when they retumed, 
heard ^^ the plain unvamished tale," they were 
aware that, however favourable the disclosure of 
jbhe truth might be for Amelia Bell, it would pro- 
duce a very diflferent eflfect as to their concern in 
the matter. They, therefore, concerted measures 
accordingly, and Bennet told little Caroline, in 
ierms she never dared to dispute, that she was to 
maintain a total silence on the subject ; and if she 
was questioned by Lady Maria Wilde, if she, Ben-r 
net, had left her this eyening, she was stoutly Uy 
say no. These Instructions were enforced by re- 
WBjrds caleulated to dazzle her young mind, on the 
one band, and by threats of seveiest punishmentj 
on the other« 

As to Master Edward, bis parents were so ne- 
glectfiil of bim, that, by keeping him quiet for a 
few days, they hoped the matter would soon be 
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IiuhIiücI ti]) and forgotten. They, however, had 
ruiKou to l'iar that they would find moredifficalfy 

in ■uiiiia^'inc; AmeliaBell; they knew that she was 
in tiie Iialiit of being every evening with Lady 
Ami^Iiu: und they feared Ihat a tranfiaction ofthis 
kind ülio iiiight think it her duty to rereal ; they 
liail lung t'flt her a thom in their side, and wished 
for au«|i|"'rtamty ofgettingridof her. They talk- 
Uli M-ith litT, and endeavoured to persoade her, but 
in vuiii, to corrobomte the tnith of their story, 
namcly, llutt she had been in the nursery the whole 
Hvcning, iitid none of them had been out ; in which 
ouKC tht-y were all to agree that the pedlar had 
comc in b^' chance. But finding all th^ attempts 
to oorriiin her integrity imposüble, they determi- 
ncd to \m in'forehand with her, and to allege that 
kIui lind liikcn Master Edward out, whUe Howard 
und Bonnct had left the room for a few miuutes; 
that ühv liad renuüned out tili a late hour, and 
l)ii>n rotiiiried with her friend, the pedlar, who had 
doiilttU'KK Stolen the cup, whether with or witiiout 
her kiKist'liHlge, they could not pretend to say. 
Dcilly llii'v knew would give them no trouble, as 
her {iriiiri]ile was never to teil aaything i^;ainBt a 
rdlow-Ncrvaut; and sbehad such a way of general 
miirniuriH^, that her complünts were seldom at^- 
t«ndod tß. " She was thankful to say, that uo one 
could caei up to her that she had ever leA her 
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bairn to onybody's care, gentle or sempil; they 
might fight it out among themselves; — she wad nei- 
thersaybuffnorsty. Amelia Bell was agudeeneuch 
lassie, but no fit to tak care o' hersell, far less o' 
anither bairn ; Lady Amelia thought ower muckle 
-o' her, for she had a tongue might wile the lav- 
rocks. Whare could that lassie leam onything, 
brought up in the Cowgate wi' sie woof folk ?** 

But we shall leave them to their perplexities 
and devices, while we carry the reader to Din- 
therout, to see how the higher members of this il- 
lustrious house are condueting themselves. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



croyance. On parle sinu, quand 



The exterior of the town of Dlntherout, on the" 
Sabbath-day, differed considerably from its appear- 
ance on other days of the weck. Thcre were no 
carte in tlie streeta, and the population generally 
wore shoes and stockings, and fcathers appearcd in 
the bonnetB of some of tlio fcmalos, who, tbrough- 
ont the weck, had uncovered heads and bare feet 
— etraggling well-dresaed peasantry were Coming 
into the tßwn in all directionB ; and the lovping-on 
stones, which were to be seen in variouB places, 
aerved as seats for somc of the weary travellers — 
the church-yards were filling, not witli the deadj 
but the liviug ; and gossjpping partics were as usual 
oollecting on the torab-atones, where all could bave 
attested with truth, tliat 

" Men drop so fMt, ere life'a mid Etage we Ire 
Fe« know ED many friends alive ax dead." 
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<^ There's a bonny momin'," said the landlady 
of the Silver Key, as, according to her iisual prac- 
tice when Bhe arose, she opened the window, and 
cast her eyes aroimd in all directions, like Blue- 
beard's sister-in-law, to eee if she could desery 
anybody coming ; <^ but I'll no get atour the door 
the day, wi' sie a wheen folk in the house ; and the 
coach frae Duften, and the mail frae Flyscap» a' to 
change horses. Aweel, I'm sure it's lucky some 
folk are gude o' themselyes, as I teil the gudeman« 
What wud cum ower the like o' me, if I needed to 
gang ilkaSundayto the kirk? But I mann awa and 
see that they are settin' the breakfast. He's a 
weary man mine, neither fit to attend to man or 
beast." 

JuBt as Mfs Macbill drew in her head, the poor 
actress and her husband approached the door. Mr 
Mackorkindale, the Macbeth of the preceding even- 
ing, instead of an ambitious Highlander, was now 
transformed into a starved-looking, care-wom, 
poor, thin, distressed man, wishing much that his 
wife had employed herseif makmg porridge and 
mending her chUdren's stockings, instead of sing- 
ing ^^ My mother had a maid called Barbara." He 
was a well-meaning, weak man ; and had he been 
blessed with a sensible wife, would have been a re- 
spectable man. As things were, he submitted to 
his fiite almost with as much philosophy as Socrates, 

o 
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and lidiaved better te his wife than most men 
wonld have done who were not living nnder tlie 
infloence of religion ; for ehe bad a tormenting 
temper tbat woidd bave driven a man cf keen 
senaibilities absolutely dififtraoted. Bot on tbis oo- 
caflion sbe was awed by the rank <^ Lady Amelia, 
asod tbey botb expressed themselves witb gratitude, 
and a willingness to be direeted by ber as to tbeir 
futnremannerofMe. 

Notwithstanding ber tawdry appearance, Lady 
Amelia tbougbt sbe descried in Mrs Mackorkindale 
some latent sparks of elegant taste in dress, wbicb 
Hmagltt be tumed to good acconnt, by making caps 
in tbe iisolated town of Crawnest, tbe bnrtb-plaoe 
of Mr Mackorkindale. Poor man ! be bad no am- 
bkion*— be bad literally acted for bis bread, and 
bad 'been aecnstomed to play Macbetb, or one of 
ibe piroeession in Pisizaro, for tbe same laudable 
end ; bat natnre and bis bardsbips bad given bim 
face and figare better befitting tbe apotbecary in 
Romeo and Juliet ; and Sü* Pbilip Hom, wbo was 
ireal]y a sagacious man, discovered, tbat in bis youtb 
be bad actaally served an apprenticesbip to one of 
tbe Bons of Esculapias ;' and accordingly, to Mac- 
korkindale'13 great joy, it was fixed tbat tbe scene 
was to be sbifted to Crawnest, << bis own romantic 
town/' wbere be was to be set up in a small sbop, 
in a small way, as a small apotbecary^— a seller of 
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deadly henbane, ni^t>«ln)de,«tiekiDg-pla0ter, and 
peppermint-dropfi« 

Sir Philip again insisted ufon being the bankor 
on tbis ooeasion ; but Lady Amelia and Dr Spleen 
HaiTis would not be left out 4>{ the 4M>pfl(rtneiy, 
Lady Amelia had long oeased to fear running short 
of money to accomplish any good work ; for expe- 
rience had taught her, that that good spirit whioh 
inspired the thought, always supplied the means, 
either throueh some nnexpected increase of her 
own fonds, Tr the iufluenTof the same «pirit in 
exciting others to co-K>pei;ate with her. She order- 
ed breakfast for the starving pair, and seasoned it 
with mach wholesome advice ; and in particular, 
she urged them to begin their reformation by going 
that day to church. To tbis they assented, and 
took their leave, loading Lady Amelia with bless^ 
ings, 

Sir Philip Hum now eamiestly entrealed to be 
permitted to save Lady Amelia all ftirther trouble. 
^< Do not be too engrossing/' said he ; <^ allow me 
for once to enjoy the pleasure of taking a little 
trouble for the wretched — ^a pleasure you so often 
enjoy in your own private manner." 

Lady Amelia yielded to bis petition, and retired 
to implore the blesdng of Heaven, without which 
no eflforts to do good can ever prove successful. 
She prayed also for Sir Philip Hum, to whose be- 
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nevolence she gave a credit on this oocasion it by 
no means merited. His fortune was so large, that he 
did not value the small sums which in her eyes ap- 
peared so considerable. Trouble, of course, is of 
the same value to all ; and this, which was his only 
sacrifice, was incurred entirely to ingratiate himself 
with her. ^^ How apt we all are to judge others," 
Said she to herseif; ^^ and to do amiss what we are 
forbidden to do at all ! Who could have thought 
Sir Philip Hum would have been so aetive in a 
work of charity ? — Whsit ought we not to expeet 
from Christians, for the glory of their great Mas- 
ter ? — Surely they ought not, in anything that is 
lovely or of good report, to allow themselves to be 
surpassed by the men of the world»" 

Such were the reflections of Lady Amelia as she 
sat down to breakfast, which she had time to finish 
at her leisure, as the church did not meet tili a late 
hour, in order to accommodate persons coming from 
the distant parts of the extensive parish of Din- 
therout. 

This was the first day of the ministry of the new 
clergyman ; he was placed by the patron of the pa- 
rish, who, in this important matter committed to 
his trust, acted upon no rule but that of providing 
for old tutors in the disposal of his livings. Of the 
Rev. Mr Peters, little was known ; and there ex- 
isted in the minds of all the parishioners an inte- 
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resling incertitude as to whether he belonged to 
the evangelical or the moderate party in the ehurch. 

Dr Spleen Harris was det^mined to pay great 
attention, and to form his own opinion. He had 
his own doubts, if even Lady Amelia eould discern, 
by her own unassisted reason, wherein consisted 
the difference between truth and falsehood, or, in 
other words, who preaehed the doctrines of Christ 
crucified, and who preaehed only Christian mora* 
lity. <^ Suppose," said he, to Lady Amelia and 
Sir Philip Hum, <^ suppose that we three should 
take notes at the same time of the sermon, and 
then we shall compare them, and decide the fate 
of Mr Peters as a preacher. The party, in gene- 
ral, shall be the ujnpires as to the correctness of 
Üie notes.'' 

Lady Amelia and Sir Philip readUy t^eed to 
liiis proposal, and Jane Pert also ofFered her ser- 
yices ; and these premises being settled to the sa- 
lisfaetion of all parties, they commenced tbeir 
march towards the ehurch, through a beautiful 
walk, which led to the admired ruins of Diniher- 
out. 

There are some things in this world, upon which 
few have the hardihood to deliver their real senti- 
ments. AU the world say that they are fond of 
mosie, and great admirers of ruins and picturesque 
scenery. Perhaps Sir Philip Hum was the only 
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one of the party wlio liad a natural and a cnlÜYa- 
ted taste for fine arehitecture. Lady Amelia had 
gazed at tlie roins so slightly, that Sir Philip be- 
gaa to entertain doubts if ehe had what he called 
a soal ; and white they were examining a fine go- 
lomn, she had contrived to walk on before, ihat 
her thoc^hts might not be distnrbed by what she 
jnstly deemed idle oonyersatiiHiy on the Lord's 
day. 

Whatever the real feelings and sentiments of 
Ae party m%ht be, they expressed themselTes ac- 
cording to the established fashion and reeeived 
^iraseology of people of taste, when expeeted to 
be Struck wiih the charms of an opening Tie w, or 
a fine roin. *< Here the moping owl may to the 
moon complain,'' said Jane Pert ; ^^ oh, I wish I 
had my sketch^book, and ihat tibis was not Sun- 
day !" Notwithstanding the enthnsiasm which all 
the party seemed to feel, fearing to be detained too 
long, they deelined any assistance or direction of 
their taste, which Bsdght be d^ved fip<»n the pdint* 
ing stidc and wdl4eamed lessen dT the goide. 
Yet that beautifiil window — ^that fine arch, mag* 
nificent thongh in mins, it was imposnble to pass 
—and the bones of royalty lay in one vaulted re- 
cess, and the ashes of a saint mouldered in an-* 
oiher ; and there were heads of angels carved in 
stone, and there were priests starting out of siao» 
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pnlpitsy now preaehing to the ^fead wtt&% iasleadi 
of, as in the days of their fiesh, preaebing W «teny 
hearts enshrined in living bodie». The wliole 
place was begirt mth long gra»9 and mitrodden 
nettles ; pools of water threatened wet feet ; and 
damp walls and chUl air threatened rbeuma^m 
and catarrh. But thesie,. and yarious otli^ diffi- 
culties, serre only to incr^se tbe pleaaureto ik» 
real amatieur ; and an enthurätat, unjbea^ he chooees 
to lose caste, vmßt^ moreover^ aaeeod. ike cmzj 
steeple, teil how many counties can from thjeaofeoe: 
be descried, and make a sketch in bis portfofio of 
the surroundiBg eountry. 

<^ It must be a very old buildiijigi" 9ai4 tbe Mar- 
quis» 

^* Ajf tbat ril Warrant ye," emA the guide; 
^< aulder than most of us, I trow ; I daa?Qsay it's as 
anoient as tl^e hills« IVe sbewn tHs: pikifie noe for 
nuur than ibrty years ; I have seol mQnj a. stwe. 
&k% yet the plaee is: as aold like as; eyer^ That 
stane in the coraer there» feil m tktforfy-fiye» the 
Tery day Prince Charlie landü^" 

<^ I wish there was no sji^b ^pooli a» the forty- 
five^" Said the Marqhionf^ss ; <^ l'm qul<e sick of the 
subject ; some people seem to tbiink that to bare 
been born in that y ear> makes. ihem. herees at onod," 

" I quite agre^ with youj^" said Sir PhiKp Hum ; 
<^ although I believe there were many wsdütaaean- 
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ing brave feUows taken in by the unfoTtnnate cir- 
cuxnstances, and the polished manners, of the free- 
thinking, licentiotiB Charles." 

<< I feel these walls very damp," said the Mar- 
ohioness» with a shmg» and drawing her shawl 
more closely around her. 

*^ These old buildings are all unwholesome," 
Said Sir Adolphus Wilde. 

<< I am afraid of these horrid netües — ^but don't 
let that nettle your kidyship," said Lord Francis 
Selby. 

** Ha ! ha !" broke from Lady Jane, who idways 
did justice to her hnsband's joke, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

<^ I assure you, even in England, that pure Go^ 
thic window would not be despised," said Dr 
Spleen Harris ; '' and since punning is the fashion, 
if it would not ruin me, I would build a ruin[^like 
it at Harris Hall." 

^^ That would not be so easily done as said," 
observed Sir Philip Hum. " This must origin- 
ally have been a noble edifice, the fruit of inq^i- 
ration**for architeeture, you know, is one of the 
nine — ^but when it was finished, she gave up the 
föbric to be softened, to be perfected, to receive 
that most touching grace from the mellow band 
of time, which art may strive to emulate, but 
never (»m 9qual»" 
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<^ Time is certainly a finiBhing master/' seid 
Spleen Harris j ^^ yet he does not seem in Yogue 
either amongst elderly ladies or gentlemen ; and 
instead of imitating bis touches, they strive to Co- 
ver him up and hide him. Though the matter is 
mucb mistaken ; for a fine-looking old head is cer- 
tainly mnch superior to one ihat can boast the 
charms of neither youth nor age.'' 

<^ Remember there are ladies bere»" said Sir 
Philip, " and don't be too severe — ^walls, you 
know, have ears." 

" How do you do ?" cried a shrill voice, that 
appeared to come from the clouds. They all look- 
ed up, and discövered Jane Pert at the top of a 
high turret, with the guide. ^^ Come all up here, 
and you will see Roe Park," continued she. 

" We have seen that without climbing so high," 
bawled back Dr Spleen Harris. *^ That girl is 
really a restless Flibbertigibbet," said he. None 
of the gentlemen were gallant enough to offer to 
escort her down, so she had, as the Scotch say, ^^ to 
cum back the gait she went." 

They now emerged from the ruins, and were on 
their way to the church. They found Lady Arne- 
Ua, who had been waiting for them, on a rustic 
seat in their path. 

^5 You have lost a great deal," said Sir Philip, 
^^ in not staying to examine the ruins." 
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" I am no judge of arcliitecturp," said ahe, " ajid 
uever enjoycd walkiEgtbroughdecayedbuildiiigs, 
and yielding to llie melanclioly impressiüns tkey 
create. Tbere i» (iümetliiiig in this frame of mind 
so Bad, 80 gloomy, aod so seliisli, that I never wish 
to be undcr its iuäueucc." 

" Tbea you will not sing," said Sir Philip; 

" Hoil, thou OodtJess, sage and holy ; 
Hüil, dirincst Mdanchol;." 
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CHAPTERIX. 



'< HaviDg prepared the ample, prolific blessing of the Gospd, he 
oommitted it, not to angebe but to men*' 



n 



Th£ appearance of tBe church, a buildiiig^of die 
present day^ exhibited a comj^ete contrast witk 
that of the cathedral they Lad just quitted, for it 
was fashioned by the strictest rules of Presbyte- 
rian architecture. It was a square unornamented 
building, with a double row of Windows, intended 
for the simple purpose of giving light, and a dpor 
for the simple pnrpose of giving entrance ; and if 
anything about the masonry could be said to have 
made a sacrifice to taste, it was a pointed, well- 
proportiöned, stra^ht ascending spire. At the 
door there were'placed two large pewter plates^ 
for the purpose of coUecting alms for the poor, at 
which stood two of the eiders, Davie Dowie, the 
beker, and John Marrow, the groeer^ in Dinther- 
out. 

A correspondent simplicity reigned in the inte- 
rior. The front galleries were the seats cf honour, 



and entirely appropriated to the rieh ; below were 
seated tlie middle class of Dintherotit, aad about 
the pulpit etair, and, as Jenny DowIhb called tbem, 
the odd bits of the kirk, eat old meD, some mth 
plaids and boanets, aud old women with plaids 
and mutchcs, and here aud tliere a bonnet. On 
the unoccupied parts of the wall wero painted 
boards put up, containing lists of the names of 
worthies who had mortiüed pounds Scots to va- 
riona amounts, for the benefit of the poor of the 
parish ; and there was an old tattered escutcheon, 
decaying on tlie wall — a vain endeavour to keep 
in rememhrance an old Lord La^ylife, oneo a prin- 
cipal heritor in the parish ; and there was a eiock 
in the gallery, which, with measured tick, bore 
wjtness to the ficeting moments. It was placed op- 
{>osite to the pulpit, to warn the clergymaii, that, 
as there was a, time to begin, there was also a time 
to stop ; aud that the most pious of his hcarers 
miglit weary of tlie most eloquent of his discourseB, 
if they were protraeted to an nnreasonable length. 
The bcadle carried np a ponderous Bible, the wa- 
ter for the baptism was poured out, the congrega- 
tion were all seated, the bell eeased to ring, and 
the sernco commenced. The general cough and 
hen),andblowingofn.oees,wliichprevjdledthrough- 
out the church, had in some degi'ee subsided, and 
Mr Peters gradually camu to hc diHtiuctly hoard, 
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when he read out the Psalm, in a clear, distinet 
manner^ '^ Who is the man who shall ascend nnto 
the hill of God." His appearance was prepossess- 
ing, not so much from fine features, a8 from a look 
of studious good sense, and deeply-felt seriousness. 
The elerk, or precentor, was gifted with strong 
lungs, and in a voiee more sonorous than mellow, 
he gave out the line for the accommodation of the 
blind and illiterate, and eren the deaf of the con- 
gregation. He was soon joined by a torrent of voice, 
in a burst of loud singing — a discordant note here 
and there grated upon the refined ear of Sir Philip 
Hum« The praises of God were sung from the 
heart by many of the congregation, the want of 
either voice, ear, or taste, or all united, not being 
considered as any impediment ; and Sir Philip was 
forced to confess, notwithstanding his prejudices 
in favour of everything English, that the discords 
were blended with the mass of sound, and that this 
rüde natural music was less oifensive to the ear^ 
than that produeed by many of the ill-tuned In- 
struments, and ill-regulated choirs, to be heard in 
some of the villages of his own country. The 
prayer was long and comprehensive, and uttered 
in a solemn reverential manner. When it was 
ended, the congregation sat down, and Mr Peters 
gave out his text. Dr Spleen Harris took out his 
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watch, and also looked at the cloek. The text was 
from HebrewB, chapter Ist, '< God, who at sundiy 
times, and in divers manners, spoke in time past 
nnto tfae iatkers by the Prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken nnto us by his Son/' A buzz <^ 
thumbs tuming the leaves of the Bible was heard, 
like the casting of a bee-hive, all over the chnrch ; 
the place was foimd by the majority, but a few 
cast their eyes with some anxiety towards the pul- 
pit, as much as to say, Where was it ? Mr Peters, 
as usnal, repeated the text, and with the assistanoe 
of a few notes in the middle of the Bible, preach- 
ed a well-prepared sermon, carefully committed 
to memory. I shall not here give any aooount of 
it, as my readers will have an opportunity of read- 
ing the extracts which Lady Amelia Truefeel, Sir 
Philip Hum, and Dr Spleen Harris, were at this 
moment carefully writing down. Thecongregation, 
in general, seemed attentive; but withmanyof them 
it was but ^^ seems." Alas ! that Scripture might 
have been truly applied to many of them, — " Hear- 
ing, they may hear and not understand, for this 
people's heart is waxed gross, and their ears are 
duU of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, 
lest at any time they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them." 
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Many were, indaed, in a Bpiritasd sense, malnng 
the house of Grod a house of merchandize, a den 
of thieves« 

^^ I have bought a pieoe of ground, and I must 
needs go and eee it, I have bought fiye yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them. I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come." Thongli these 
and similar thoughts occupied the minds of the 
many, yet happily here, as in almost all Christian 
ebngregations, there were others who heard the 
Word, and received it, and brought forth fruit ; who 
gave it their fixed attention, and listened to it as 
sent from Heaven to save a dying world. 

The clock Struck twelve, which awakened seve- 
ral of the eongregation, and amongst others, the 
Marquis and Marehioness of Vainall ; and many 
of the congregation possessed of watches, seized 
this opportunity of taking them out, examining 
them, comparing them with the clock, and wind- 
ing them up. The Marquis was most particular 
about his watch ; one would have thought that he 
numbered his hours and weighed his minutes; and 
great was his constemation, to find that it had lost 
two minutes by the clock of the church, since he 
came there ; of course, this untoward incident pre- 
vented him listening any more, and fumished food 
for painful reflection, during the remainder of the 
discourse. 
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^* 'Tis most unfortunate," thought he^ as» tvith 
a resigned air, he restored his watch to bis fob, 
*^ and to Iiappen too when at Roe Park ! I shall be 
under the necessity of sending it to town — ^I will 
never trust that Edinburgh rascal again — ^watch- 
makers are all knavesi and Mainspring is as bad 
as any of them. It is monstrous hard, at my time 
of life, not to have a watch that will go." The 
Marchioness's reveries wandered upon the shabbi- 
ness of her son-in-law, Sir Adolphus Wilde's car- 
riage, which was to wait at the church door ; she 
thonght no colour looked so ill on a carriage as a 
dark green, particularly if the harness was not 
bright ; she determined^ as her first duty, as the 
mother of his wife, to speak to him on this point 
the moment they were dismissed from church. An 
equipage suitable to their Station was certainly 
requisite, particularly to a man of his fortune. 

But far other musings occupied, or rather dis- 
tracted, Sir Adolphus's thoughts. " My best farm," 
thought he, ^^ Drainditch, will soon be out of lease ; 
it is certainly greatly.under-let at present." — Some 
thoughts occurred of changing his agent. — " If 
{hey are not honest men, they have such opportu- 
nities of cheating ; and it is so difficult to detect 
them. Sometimes letters containing but a few 
lines, are charged as if they were law papers — I 

10 
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sfaall certainly tum off the factor. One hundred 
pounds aryear for doing nothing» is too much," 

Hi« helpmate, Lady Maria, was contriving to 
distress herseif by the anticipation of evils which 
might occur at Roe Park in her absence. Her 
daiighter Caroline might be contracting nuuiy bad 
habits — her accent hurt by the broad Scotch of 
Dolly — ^her life or limbs endangered by associating 
with her cousins Edward and Helen — running out 
without her bonnet-— taking off her tippet and 
gWes — ^face, neck, and arms, all oovered with 
freckles — ^never recovered in after life. 

Lady Jane observed a very pretty pelisse on one 
of the fEomer's daughters — ^wondered how people 
could dress so much above their Station — scarcely 
could know a lady from her maid, except by a yul* 
gar air about the feet, and by wearing feathers in 
the bonnet — ^wondered what could make Jane Pert 
gaze so about her, and look so very inattentive. 

Lord Francis Selby recalled to bis mind's eye 
the Image of a horse he had seen that moming ; 
perfect, excepting a litüe toss with its head — ^wish- 
ed much he could buy it — ^if it could not be done 
upon tick, determined to borrow the money from 
Spleen— all bis own relations were so rieh and so 
shabby. He also thought of buying Oamble-HaU, 
if Spleen would be security — a good sporting box ; 

H 
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and determined to accomplish both Ihese projects 
by hock and by crook. 

Jane Pert had entirely forgotten ker pkin of 
taking notes — her meditations are not so easily re- 
lated ; they were a complete medley, somewhat like 
Addison'« dissection of tke heart of a coqnette» 
Sometimes ske was entirely engrossed by ideal per- 
sonifications of her own beanty and elegance, such 
as her mirror represented to her own partial eye 
-HBOiüetimes her gaiety was refreshed by the re- 
membrance of past balls, and of fencied admirers 
she had met with — she thought the minister had a 
great resemblance to one of her brothers — saw a 
man in the gaUery very like Capöüri Lightly, only 
his eyes were not so fine — wished she had her pen-« 
eil) that she might have drawn him. 

But both the pious and impious reflections of the 
whole congregation were suddenly interrupted by 
a violent squalling near the pnlpit, which proceeded 
from eight infants/who were that day destined to 
receive the ordinance of baptism. In vain theit 
keepers hushed, and soöthed, and coaxed, and 
danced, and rocked them ; some of them were not 
to be silenced — ^hunger, a pin, various canses were 
assigned. At last they were held up according to 
the etiquette generally observed ; first the boys, and 
theh the girls — the names were distinctly prououn- 
ced — and Mr Peters proceeded with his prayer. 
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Bat tbe lower orders, who had their meditajtions 
as well as the higher classes, found abundant food 
for Batire, which works bq powerfully ii^ aHiajire* 
newed minds. 

*< I wonder," said Mrs Perfite, — " I wonder how 
Jenny Crab coiüdna leam to haud her bairu wise-* 
like, and pit a prin into its frock without rinnin' 
it into the wean's back." 

^^ Hech me," thought Luckie On&i^ raifiing one 
hand slowly, ^^ some folk are no blate-^-I wandet 
Kate Mackintosh is no ajshamed to lay out sa^ 
muelde silier on a baim's firock and a trollopping 
ribhon, when she has sie a like man to haud it 
up, wi' no a hail coat to bis back ; it would hae 
been tellin' her if she had bought a cart o' coals to 
her ain mother, puir body !" 

<* I wush," Said Mrs Scoldawee, shakii^ her 
head and raising her hand — ^^ I wush that our 
John had heard this sermon the day» Tm sure, in 
mony parts o't, I thought the minister must hae 
kent him, or had him in bis ee, for he described 
Um to a very tee." 

Jenny Bland was sitting near Mrs Scoldawee ; 
she was an humble Christian, and had been hear- 
ing for her own soul, more than for the souls of 
dihers. When Mr Peters talked.of the exceeding 
sinfiilness of the human heart^^iof our. own inabi- 
lity for good — " Surely he kens me weel," said 
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Jenny. ^^ Oh, may I lay this to.heart, for I am a 
«inner indeed I Sure in this kirk there is none 
WBMr thax^ me ; for puir aa I am, how many advan- 
tagee have I had, which I have too often elighted, 
and taennaeheed to nutkeuseof?" Andahelift- 
edlier haad toher fiice to wipe away a tear of deep- 
feltconlrittoin, whioh sprang from an awakened 
and humbled souL Yet there was a joy -mingled 
with her sorrow; for she knew that there was 
<< ONS mighty to sare," on whom her *' help was 
laid.'* 

The Service was at length ooncluded ; it had been 
aweariness, as the Sabbath-day and all Its occu- 
pations have ever proved to those who halt between 
4wa ojanaons, or who have finally deeided in favour 
of the present world. As they came out of chnrch, 
th^ scaled, part ingroups, part in pairs^ smi some 
Single^ whksh has often been likened by children, 
imd not unaptly, to the Omission of sparks from 
a bit of buming paper. The peojdeb^an to de- 
scant on the merits of the minister. Some of the 
greift eritiies had taken out their snuff-mills, and 
wepe handing ihem to their neighbours, as a pre- 
liminary to commendng the eonversation. , 
V <lAy^ he^s a^fiii^ man yon," said John Macplain, 
talm^f^siMiff ; *^ very deep, andfar iain the Serip- 
tures." 
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" Awa wi' ye !" said Tibby, hk wife. " Yon a 
fine man ! — ^He's a paper man, or Fm mistaen !'* 

*^ We'U no judge him yet, tili we ken mair o' 
bis life and conversation," said Peter Noteman. 

^^ He wears yellow gloves on tiie week days, and 
a cane in bis band, and bis bat on the tae aide o' 
bis beady" said Mrs Faatfind ; ^< and ye'U no teil 
me that'sa wise-like tbing in a minister o' ibe gos- 
pel." 

<^ He may do wanr tban Ümt,^* ssid John Deep ; 
<^ we'll See bow be conducts bimseil to the poor. 
Gie me a man o' gnde warkk'' 

<' Oie me a man o' gade fidtb»'' said Hiemas 
Rock. 

<* Oie me boitb united in a preaeber, or bc^B nae- 
tbing aTB," said Joseph WisOb ^ Fm miatakea if 
yon man's no deep read in Mattiiow Henry's Ek- 
pository ; and Fse Warrant he baa Boston and Bon- 
yan by beart, and msybe Scott's Bible too, ibongb 
Scott is but a baim in leaming, eompared to wer* 
tby Matthew Henry«*' 

So saying, tbese leamed tbeologiaaa diapersed 
among tbe tomba and ihe ruins, tili the aftemoon 
Service shonld eommence. What Üie opinions of die 
Vainali fcmily were^ witb regard to Mr Peters 
and bis diseonrse, diaUbe fblly disclosed hereafter 
for tbe satisfoction of the curious« 
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CHAPTER X. 



C*6it qae far Adim tun» miina mis^tables ooRompas, s^paies 
de Dieu s mo» i«diettt pw Jons Christ. — ^Pascal. 



Th£ aftemoon was fine ; and the Vainall &mUy 
htiog lieartily tired of Dmtherout, ordered tfaeir 
earriages for Iheir immediate retum to Roe Park. 

Eun woiild liady AmeUa have remained, and 
gone again to church, tili tbe Sabbath was ended ; 
ehe tiied to preTail uponi them to remain, bat alt 
in Tarn;— -go they wonld, and go ehe must« She 
retired to her Chamber to lay her donbts, her fears, 
b^re the Hearer of prayiar, to seek counsel, in 
firm faith that she would recd.ye it« There was 
a jj^mise» she knew, ihat '^ whatsoever we ask in 
bis namo) sball be done for us;'' and that '^ if we 
have not," it is ^* becanse we ask not," 

The result was» tibat all things considered, it was 
most expedient for her to retom with the family ; 
and she determined, in which ever carriage she 
traveUed, the Bible was to be her companion, and 
that she would endeavour to tum the conversation 
M)lely to religious subjects on tbis sacred day. 
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*^.The Lord pardon thy servant conceming this 
thing !" Said she to herseif, as she ascended the car- 
riage with the Marchioness. 

They had not proeeeded fitr from the town, when, 
by some untoward aeeident, one of the wheels of 
ihe carriage was so much injüred, that they foünd 
itimpossibletoproceed. They retamedto the inn; 
but from Tarious casualties, which need not here 
be enumerated, no other conyeyance conld be had 
tili after the aftemoon's Service. Lady Amdia, 
Iherefore, found herself at liberty, and proeeeded» 
with a grateful heart, to thank God in his own 
house, for ihas providentially having granted to 
her her heart's desire. She feit that she ought ne- 
ver to be troubled because she did not understand 
how God was dealing with her ;— were she abUr al-* 
ways to disoern hier purpose, it might not so well 
answer his design in teaching her to trust him fiuv 
ther than she coidd see him. She also paid «n- 
other yisit to Mr Macbill-— and gave him notee of 
the discourse, which she hoped would be blessed 
for his soul's good« In the aftamoon they retumed 
to Roe Park, and fouhd that the rest of the party 
had arrived before them, and had siiffi9red no nn- 
easiness from their absenoe. 

When. the heads of the &mily were agaan assem- 
bled, Howard and Bennet, the nursery maids, and 
Plateman, the butler, prepared to debate on the af*- 
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fidr of the pedlar. But counsel having been held 
in the hall» it was jadged «xpedient to allow their 
masters and mistresseB a niglif s repose b^re the 
lotm of die goldoi cnp should be divulged. 

After tea^ Dr Spleen Harris, who was eagmr to 
display his powers at short^liand writing, snggesi- 
edf that wlukt any vestige of it remained in their 
memory, th^ shonld read and compare their notes 
of the sarmon« The propoaal met with general ap- 
probation. 

<< Will yoube 80 kind as b^in ?'' saidDr Spleen 
Harris, addressing Lady Amelia. 

'* As yours are taken in short band," said Lady 
Amelia, << I feelalitde timorousin daring the com- 
parison." 

^* Yours shall be eompared with Sir Philip Hum's, 
and mine shaU be the umpire," repUed he. ^^ Wo- 
men, you know, are not forbid to take notes, though 
they are forbid to preach." 

Lady Amelia then, with a little hesitation, clear- 
ed her Yoioe, and began thus : — <* Of course,'' said 
she, ^^you all remember the tezt, the pnrport of 
which was, that Gtod hath in these last days spo- 
kenunto US by bissen. Mr Peters said, that it was 
a high priyilege conferred on hnman beings that 
God had condeseended to speak to them. That if 
they believed that he had so spoken, surely it requi- 
red no argument to prove, that it was the bounden 
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duty of man to give ear to bis words» He said, 
that the scriptiures dedaired^ that tf mau tef uted to 
Ikten to the call of God, there might oome a pe« 
riod when tliat graoious call would be no more re- 
peated, and tiiat the Almighty woold tarn away 
his ear when man cried to him af ter the tarne was 
past. He Said, that all those who heard and re- 
cogpnized the Scriptares as the word of GU>d, were 
under indispensable ohligatioiiB to acquiesce in its 
demands, however contrary they might prove to nar 
tonü inelination, to the ppejudices of edncatioD, 
ot to the opinions of mankind in generaL He next 
declared, that a message had actually been sent to 
US by God's own son, and he denonnced woe and 
judgment on all who rejeeted it.'' 

^^ I declare, that I heard him say nothkig of the 
kind," exclaimed the Marquis. 

^*N(me are so deaf as those that wont hear," 
Said the Marchioness ; *^ for I think I did hear him 
ntter some nonsense of that kiad.— *Now, Sir Phi« 
lip, do pray let us hear how hr your reeoUeotioiis 
agree widi Amelia's ?" 

^^ Why, I eannot say that they are precisely the 
same/ ' said the Baronet, ^' which excites my sur- 
prise, as they were taken preoisely at the same mo- 
ment. How we should have heard in any way dif- 
ferently, I oannot understand." 

<< As the fool thinks, the. bell clinks," said the 
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Marctucmess, wko was better acquainted with the 
Proverbs of Scotland, than with the Proverbs of 
Sol<Miioii-~<^ not," added she, ^^ that I mean to ap- 
ply this remark to the case in point — 80$ now, Sir 
PhiKp, do faave the Idndness to read your note." 

<< My transcript of Mr Peters' words is to this 
effect,'' saidSir Philip : '^Hewamedus, in a power- 
f ol manner, against giving heed to the opinions of 
men, and against any snpposition that we onrselves 
were inspired by Heaven« He asserted, that all 
prophecy and inspiration had long since eeased; 
that all revelation ended in the Bible; and that 
everything was finished which related to the sal- 
vation of man. He said, that the general tenor of 
Scriptnre was in accordanee with the voice of na- 
ture, and that its high-toned morality &r eclipsed 
all heathen Standards of right and wrong." 

^^ True," said the Marchioness ; ^^ very good in- 
deed, Sir Philip; that was what I heard him sayJ' 

^^ I do think I heard something of that kind al- 
so," said Lord Francis Selby- 

^^ It was remarkably good what he said against 
enthusiasm," said Lady Maria Wilde. 

*^ He must be of the right side of politics," said 
Sir Adolphus. " I am sure he prayed powerfully 
for the King." 

" I think the sermon was rather too long," said 
Lady Jane Selby. 
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^* And) I am sure, so was the prayer^" said Jane 
Pert- 

^^ We cannot bave too much of a good thing," 
Said the Marchioness, still in her proTerbial vein. 

** Now, Spleen," said the Marquis, ^^ let us have 
yonr note. I am anxious to hear whether Sir Phi- 
lip or Amelia have heard most correctly." 

<^ Why, they are both right," said Dr Spleen. 
^^ Mr Peters stated all that Lady Amelia states, and 
all that Sir Philip Hum states, and something more 
too ; but here is my short-hand note, which con- 
lains part of the sermon verbaäm as pronounoed." 

'^ What f two pages," said the Marquis, glan- 
cing at the paper in Dr Spleen's band; ^^ that is 
too exorbitant in'one day — ^the same story over 
again. If a twice*told tale is proverbially tedious, 
what can be expected from a twice-told sermon ? 
— we shall certainly have it by heart. But since 
it must be so, it must be so ; I am all attention." 

Dr Spleen Harris bowed, cleared bis voice, and 
read as follows : — Text from Hebrews, chap. Ist, 
^^ God, who at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, speke in time past by the fathers unto the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by bis son." 

<< It is undeniably true, that the insjnrations of 
the olden times have now ceased. The light trans« 
mitted to our souls, comes now through the medium 
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of the Holy Scriptare, oonsequently the doctrine 
delivered by men should be received withthatdonbt, 
which onght to attach to eyerything human, tili it 
has been carefully sifted and examined, as one 
woold sift and separate from the wheat some poi- 
sonous herb which might poUute the grain. 

<< The Sacred Scriptnres abound with precepts 
and lessons of such pure, such elevated morality, ag, 
if universally practised, would lead to perfect love 
toGrodandperfectloYetoinan,and toallthebless- 
edness which woold congequently flow from nni- 
versal peace and good will. The precepts of the 
most exalted heathen moralists have üüen &r short 
of the high Standard of Christlanity, and what bis- 
tory has transmitted to ns of their lives, conTicts 
them of many actions which have been franght 
with moral turpitude. Faith in the lowly Jesns of 
Nazareth, and the hnmbling doctrines of the cro»^ 
meet an opposing power in the natural pride of nn- 
derstanding and self-exalting spirit of fallen man, 
and its active practice and pure morality are strong^- 
ly resisted by the inbom indolence and the deep 
depravity and deceitfulness of the human heart 
Accordingly, the Inspirer of Holy Scripture has 
provided texts for the comfort of sufferingbelievers, 
under the enmity which their faith and oonsequent 
practice would inevitably excite firom a world lying 
in darkness. ^ Marvel not that the world hateth 
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you,' Bald cur Lord to his discdples« ^ If it call the 
msuster of the house Beelzebub» how mueh more 
thoge of his household* Hejoice» and be exeeeding 
glad, when men shall say all manner of evil false- 
ly of you, for my name's sake and the gospel's.' 
Men may endeavoor, by careless argument, to per- 
vert and set adde the numerous proofs the Al- 
mighty has condescended to bestow npon them, to 
oonyince them that the Scriptares are indeed the 
Word of God : they may be acqaainted with every 
aigiunent against the sacred books, yet the enlight- 
ened believer possesses a stronger mass of evidence, 
derived from history and tradition, and tending to 
shew that the Bible is actoally an inq^ired volnme^ 
tfaan the wisest and most sinoere of the infidel 
writers have ever been able to produce against it. 
<< lam aware that the pulpit is not the place for 
contending with the subtleties of the deists« In the 
quietness of their own libraries, in the antiquities 
of the Colleges, in the writings of the fathers, they 
will find sufficientto satisfy candid inquirers. Com- 
paredwith these^howshallowarethereasoning&and 
aathorities of Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, Shafts- 
bury, Bolingbroke^ Gibbon, and the wretched false- 
hoods of Thomas Paine ! But to the true believer 
alone can we talk of that irresistible internal evi- 
dence, that change of heart, which can alone be 
produced by the mighty power of God, by that crea- 

13 
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ting spirit wfaich said, ^ Lei there be light, and 
there was light.' 

'^ ^ This blessed book must be divine/ will the be« 
liever say, ^ It hath indeed told me all things that 
ever I did. Mine eyes have been opened to see 
wonderful things out of the law. How exactly has 
my present state been known and provided for !' 
What a similitude in sufferings and trials exists be* 
t ween the Christians I see arotind me and the Saints 
of old — ^while the wicked talk now as they did then. 
To them this sacred record is a sealed book ; bat 
to the Christian it is an enlightened page as to the 
past and the present time, and a lamp of light to 
guido and direct for fdturity. In this blessed fiiith, 
I have found peace in lifo» and hope in the pros- 
pect of death. Oh ! how eamestly ought I to seek 
to adorn the doctrine of my great Redeemer; of 
him who first loved me, who was holy, harmless, 
and undefiled, in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse generation. 

" But it is now my duty to lift up my voice £rom 
this sacred place, in solemn entreaty to those who 
practically reject the Son, by whom 6od hath spo« 
ken in these latter days« 

^^ I know that many of themare within these sa« 
cred walls, and woe unto me if I cease to warn 
them ; although they turn a deaf ear, I must doli- 
ver my soul. I must not say, Peace, peace, when 
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there is no peace. There is no peace, saith my God» 
to the wicked« Woe be unto you, ye careless ones. 
Tum ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? To you I may 
apply the voice.which spoke in the Apocalypse — 
Woe, woe, be to the inhabiters of the earth. Woe 
be to those who deny the Son of God as their Re- 
deemer. Woe be to those who hold the truth in 
unrighteoasness. Woe, woe, to those who crucify 
the Son. of God by their sins, and put him to an 
open shame, by saying, that their own good works 
shall save them, Now is the aecepted time, now 
is the day of salyation* The period is fast approach- 
ing when there shall be an end of time ; when that 
portion of etemity shall be no more ; when he shall 
lifk up his ancient pinions, and dash his glass into 
chaos, when his worn-out scy the shall dissolve in- 
to dust, and he himself fleet away in boundless 
Space. I heard a voiee cry, Time shall be no more." 

^^ Here I ended," said Spleen, <^ and I think I 
have given you a very fair speeimen of Mr Peters* 
disoourse. I think him rather a <;leyer man, and 
one that understands his business as a preacher; 
but whether he ean be considered as evangelical or 
not, I appeal to the Bishop or Lady Amelia, for I 
am unfit to deliver sentence on so important a 
point, not having taken my degrees." 

Lady Amelia feit timid about giving any opi- 
nion in this mixed Company ; and as the party were 
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a Utile exhausted, she was allowed to retire with« 
out &rther argoment. And soon most of the parfy 
coold say with Sancho» <^ Blesfied be he tliat first 
invented sleep^ for it covereth one over as doth a 
blanket." 

The sermon, the day's oceupalions, and the im- 
pressions made upon their minds, were soon efia- 
ced in tl^e slumbers of the night, dreams and vi- 
sions of the past, and hopes and plans for the fu« 
ture« 

*^ And eyery one, both high and low, 
Held conscience as a mortal foe." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*•*• The exclusion of tesümony is the mosfc fktal W to justice/' 

Th£ &mity had just vacated tlie breakfast par« 
lour — the Marquis had seated himself inthe library» 
and was preparing for bis momiug studies by open- 
ing the Courier, wheif Plateman entered with an 
embarrassed air and flushed eountenance, and thus 
b^gan : — <' I am sorry, my lord, to inform you of 
a most impleasant circumstanee that »■■ ' * 

^^ Don't plague mo with unpl^asant circumstan- 
ees,^' eried the Marquis^ << when you nee that I am 
busy." 

<< I b^ your pardon, my kif d^'* said Plateman ; 
<< but it is a most dis^greeable business^ and my 
character— — *' 

<< Well, well," Said the Marquis, <^ go to the 
Marchioness with all your disagreeable businesses." 

*^ I am sure I am very sorry," continued Plate- 
man ; " but a robbery of that nature— ~'^ 

« A robbery !" eried the Marquis.—« What ! 
how I''-^And he laid down the newspapers, and 
took off bis glasses. 

I 
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<< Why, my lord," conÜDued Plateman, who 
had now obtained a hearing, ^^ it is a very dark af- 
fair." And he related part, but not the whole, 0I 
the circumstanceS) with which the reader has al- 
ready been made acquainted« 

^^ And 80 my cup is gone/' said ihe Marquis — 
<^ the omament of my sideboard, my favourite cup 
— a present to me from the Duke of Dralles — 
that is a loss indeed ! — I must have the affidr in- 
yestigated — I must write to the Sheriff immediate- 
ly — I thought my servants had at least all been ho* 
nest, though idle rascals." 

^^ I have been ten years in your Iservice," said 
Plateman, ^^ and there never was even a spoon 
amissing before this unhappy day." 

<< I have no suspicions of you, Plateman," said 
the Marquis; <^ but let us come to the point. Wa» 
there any stranger in the house that evening ?" 

<< I hear from the servants," said Plateman, 
<< that Amelia Bell brought in a pedlar boy, who 
was left in the hall alone ; and that he had a box 
with him, into which he eould easily have put the 
cup« The servants» and in particular the nursery- 
maids» aoeuse Amelia Bell ; but they always hated 
her. I cannot say I have ever seen anyüiing wrong 
about the girl ; she owns the having brought in the 
pedlar, but says it was to please Mr Edward, who 
wanted to buy something. But the maids say that 
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tliat wsa false ; at any rät^ it was no excase foi^ 
her bringing in a stranger boy, and leaving him 
alone." 

*^ It is a most vexatious business," said the Mar^ 
quis ; << but I shall get at the truth, and Amelia 
Bell sfaall march, notwithstanding my daughter's 
favonr for her, if I find she has been to blame. I 
would rather have parted with any other piece of 
plate in my house than that cup ; it was doubly 
valuable to me, as Coming from my old and inuch 
respected friend the Duke of Draggles." 

The cup was a Taluable cup, and it had stood for 
many years on the side-board, without ever having 
been much observed, and never used ; but now it 
was destined to create a Sensation ; and though ne- 
glected while in its owner's pössession, it had now 
increased in his estimatioii, when irretrievably gbne. 
Thus we know not the value of oiir possessions, 
either temporal or spiritual, tili they are snatched 
away from us. 

'^ The most valuable piece of plate in my house !'' 
again murmured the Marquis^ though in a feeble 
key. " That little minx, Amelia Bell ! who coüld 
h^ve thought it ? — ^But she shall decamp without 
delay. However, I shall do justice, and hear all 
parties. None shall be oondemned in my house 
without being heard." 

But these virtuous resolutions were now put to 
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flight ; for, lipon going to the drawing-room, hb 
natural indolence prevaJled, and he contented him- 
self with second-hand Information, which wbs 
poüred lipon him in a torrent of volubility from the 
Marchioness, Lady Maria, and Lady Jane, who as- 
Bored him that they had inquired thoroughly into 
the matter, and that the only one in the house to 
whom any blame could be attached, was Amelia 
Bell — that they had reason to fear sOme worse mo- 
tive than the mere buying of trinkete had prompt- 
ed her to bring the pedlar boy into the house* 
Many of the boys and girls of the lower orders in 
Edinburgh were educated, they knew, as aides-de* 
camp to thieves and marauders ; and they feared 
Amelia Bell was no better in this respect than her 
neighbours. Lady Amelia was much ^tressed to 
find the torrent run so strongly against her young 
ÜEivourite, and determined to question her minute- 
ly as to the affair. 

From this investigation, Howard and Bennet ap- 
prehended the most dangcfrous results. They tried 
every means with Amelia Bell to bring her to cor«!* 
roborate their Statements; but the utmost they 
could obtain, was a promise that she would teil no* 
thing of the adventures of that evening, unless in- 
terrc^ted by Lady Amelia ; and she had her doubts 
even of the expediency of these concessions. But 
these were speedily satisfied by Lady Amelia ask- 
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ing her how Bhe had employed herseif in her ab- 
sence — if she had been to take a walk — if «he had 
Seen much of the children ? 

A deep blush suffiased the chedra of Amelia Bell 
as she prepared to reply; and all the terrors of 
Howard and Bennet's wrath were dejncted to her 
youthful imaginalion« But that powerfdl gvace 
which restrained her from evil, proved more than 
sufficient to overcome the temptations to preva- 
rication which the enemy now presented to het^ 
and ehe told her plain nnvamished tale to Lady 
Amelia — ^not suppressing the threats denounced 
againat her by the nursery-nudds if she reyealed, 
and the rewards offered if she would consent to 
conceal, the truth. There is something in the na- 
ture of truth which carries with it irresistiUe e^i- 
dence to the minds of the unprejudiced ; and Lady 
Amelia gave implicit credit to the tale. While she 
had eamestly inculcated religious convictions on 
the mind of her young pupil, she had as carefully 
watched for their corresponding fruits; and she 
had the happiness to perceive, that for some years 
past, Amelia Bell had abhorred a lie, though she 
had shewn herself expert while under her mother's 
tuition, in deyiations from truth in every different 
form, — ^from the lie direct, toprevarication — ^teUing 
one part of the truüi, and suppressing another-^ 
blending truth and fiEiIsehodd so skilfully together, 
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ihat the chaff ooold not be easily winnowed front 
ihe wheat ; and, like xnany others, almoet her whole 
amall talk at that time was made up of white lies. 
Again Lady Amelia made her detail ihe facts, 
again describe ihe pedlar ; and getting hold of litüe 
Edward, by means of coaxing, she got the whole 
Statement corroborated from his childish remini&- 
öences* She conmiunieated what she had leamed 
to her sisters, bat they were predetermined to be- 
lieve not one word prejudicial to Bennet or How- 
ard, on such authority as that of Amelia Bell. 

Lady Maria Wilde was obstinate and self-suffi- 
cient ; she had often deelared, that in finding Ben- 
net, she had foimd a treasiire ; and she feit that 
the character she supposed herseif to possess for 
Penetration and good sense, would be implicated if 
discoveries should be made of a contrary nature by 
any other than herseif ; particukrly by Lady Ami- 
lia, her younger sister-or, oh degrading thonght! 
by Amelia Bell, formerly a beggar in the Cowgate. 
And, to do Lady Maria justice, she did not believe 
it possible that Amelia Bell's story could be true. 

The tastes, prejudioes, and wishes, of the higher 
Orders, either in states or families, influence, more 
or lesB, those of the lower; and a rumour spread 
from the drawing-room to the hall, and from the 
hall to the kitchen, that Amelia Bell was suspected 
of frai^d and deceit, and convicted of the grossest 
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carelessness. In vain did Lady Amelia begeiech 
her sisters to examine more minutely into the case ; 
they declared that they had already done so, and 
that Howard and Bennet gftve the He to her whole 
8tory ; and that they were now convinced of what 
Üiey had long suspected, that Ameüa BeU was a 
little lying hypocritical vagrant. 

^< Oh my dear siBtere !" said Lady Amelia^ << be 
not so hasty in adopting such harsh opittions/' 

<^ Snrely," said Lady Maria, <* you will not as- 
sert that we onght to take the evidence of oae 
against that of three? Even Dolly is evidenily 
against her, though she refoses good-naturedly to' 
criminate her by her words, but throws out gene- 
ral censures on alL" 

Lady Amelia next appealed to the Marehioness, 
bat she reeeived the whole with bursts of laughter,- 
and said, that she had seldom heard a better cock 
and a bnll story than that got up by Amelia Bell. 
She had no great relianee on the veraeity of How- 
ard and Bennet ; but on this oecasion she was in* 
clined to think that Amelia Bell had surpassed 
them in: the art of story-telling ; and again she 
loiighed heartily. <^ No, no," said she, <^ I am not 
quite so young as to believe that Edward foimd his 
way to the dove-cot, above a mile £rom the house, 
and ascended a high ladder, and that Amelia Bell 
bestowed her whole fortune in buying trinkets foiv 
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him, in order to prevent him stealing the pigeong." 
Aad sbe lailgbed hearlily at the joke; for die 
«eemed to have imbibed the notion of a celebrated 
pbilaiitbropist, tbat lying proceeded merely from 
IfaeTedimdaiioies of a brilliaiit imaginatioii. Sbe 
howeyer declared» tbat sbe beUeved AmeUa Bell 
innocent of any colliision with tbe pedlar, and 
not deserving of tbe puniisjbmeatof ezpulaion from 
the bousiß, for mere lying; as in tbat cäse die 
would probably have equal gto^ds finr porting 
with her whole hou8eb<dd,-^Roe Park v^ry litdo 
resembling Pbanor's Palace of Trutb. Sbe at die 
Mime time agreed with h^ däughters tbat ibey bad 
a rigbt to exclude Amelia Bell frota tbe nmseryi 
as a girl brougbt up in tbe Cowgate was a Tery xm^ 
fit companion for tbe grand-childrmi of tbe Mar- 
quis of Vainall. As a last resource, Lady Amelia 
aj^ied to tbe Marquis ; but he bad already döne 
such violence to bis indolent nature in tbe step« 
necessäry to be taken for the recovery of the plate, 
tbat be refiised to take any farther trouMe on tbe 
Subject* 

Poor Anlelia feit severely tbe load of obloquy 
sbe bad now tö endure ; and it was long ere Lady 
Amelia could get her to bear patiently tbe re« 
proacbes tbus cast upon ber^ and to take comfort 
from tbe consciousness of their being unjnst. Dif« 
ficnlt is it, indeed» for cbildren in years to appre« 
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hend the hard trath, that all who wUl live godly 
in Christ Jesus, must suffer persecution. 

<^ Dear child, dry your tears,'' said Lady Arne- 
lia ; *< leam to weep for your sins, not for your 
trials ; call to mind the lessons given you in the 
Scriptures. Was not Joseph confined ten years in 
prison upon a false accusation ? — Have not all the 
saints, more or less, suffered from üise accosers ? 
-~Do not the wicked ever speak evil against the 
just ? — ^And shall a child like you repine when 
oalled upon to suflfer in like manner ? — Oh pray 
that, like just Daniel, tihere may never he any 
cause found against you by the wicked, saving fot 
the law of your God," 

In consequence of what had bapprawd, Lady 
Amelia kept Amelia Bell much occupied in her 
ownroom; and, with the happybuoyancy of youthj 
her young spirits soon r^ained their usual equili« 
Inium. 

The pedlar and the cnp seemed irrecoyeraUy 
lost ; for day affcer day, and week after week, passed 
away without any tidings of either. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

^ Some miods are so constitated, that it is not great inisfbrtunes, 
but only the misfortunes of the great, that are able to oommand theii 
respect and sympathy.*' 

THOUGHlife lias been described as a vidn show, as 
a shiftingscene, as a dream of the night, as swifter 
than a weaver's Shuttle^ as a vapour that appeareth 
for a little, and then passeth away ; yet to many, 
thongh time is passing, the scene remains stationary, 
and the actors pess along togeiher. So that, though 
all acknowledge the fleeting nature of time, yet, 
by their words and actions, some seem to infer that 
it is time which fleets away, bat that they remain, 
and shall never be moved; and seem as unconscious 
of this truth as the nntaught savage is, that it is 
ihe World on which he Stands that is moying, and 
that it is the sun which is fixed, and shall remain 
the regulator of years and months, and nights and 
days to man, tili he himself grow dim with years, 
and dissolve in the fervent heat which shall con- 
suiQe the heavens and the earth* 

The ways and pleasures of Roe Park had re- 
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mwied tbe same for many years. Lady Amelia 
alone, of all its present inhabitants, found the day 
too short for her various pursuits ; and while otfaers 
of its inmates sought only ho w to escape from them- 
selves, to pass, lull, and kill the time, she attended 
mach to the Scripture direction to redeem the time, 
because the time was short, and the fashion of this 
World passeih away. She often recalled and reali- 
zed these beautif ul lines--«^ 



With peacefttl mind thy race of duty nin. 

Ood nothiog does, or suffers to be done, 

But what thou wouId*st thysdf, if thou could^st see 

Through all events of things as well as he. 



But we shall leave Roe Park and its inhabitants 
for the present, while we retum to Edinbui^h to 
take a look at Mrs Miller, and see how the world 
is passing with her. 

^^ The path of the just is as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfeet 
day." This scripture was exemplified in her expe- 
rience, for she became daily*>more streng in the 
fidtb, daily more abundant in good works, and her 
knowledge and discemment were daily increasing. 
Yet the cup of suffering had been poured out to 
her, — << whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth," — 
she had known sorrow, great sorrow ; but her hea- 
venly peace was never taken away. A year had 
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now elapsed Bince the object of her fondest sShe^ 
tions had been taken away from her ; her daugh- 
ter Anna was numbered with the doad — ^but it was 
with *^ the dead who die in the Lord." Yet na» 
ture Claims some tears, and Mrs Miller had all die 
feelings of nature in a powerful degree. Oh how 
her heart was wrang ! oh how ehe wept before 
God ! ^^ My daughter, my daughter, would to God 
I had died for thee ; oh, my child, my child !" This 
was the language of nature, the natural outpour- 
ings of an affectionate hemrt ; but soon sbe found 
comfort. ^^ I shall go to her, but she cannot come 
to me— she is now with her Sayiour, whom from 
her childhood she had learned to obey — ^whose 
death was the life of her soul." Whatever her 
daughter might haye died of, Mrs Miller would 
have had no self-upbraiding reflections. ^' It is the 
Lord," wad her thought. But even Mrs Careful's 
animadversions were put a stop to by the nature of 
this event, for Anna Miller died, after a few days' 
illness, of an influenza, which raged at that time in 
Edinburgh, oaught no one ktiew how or where; 
and she had the best medical attendanoe, and she 
could not even be saad to have been injured by i^ 
prehension, for hopes were entertained of her, and 
hopes were given to her, to the very end« 

Mrs Miller wrote no memoir of her daughter, 
though strongly urged to do so by those who had 
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known the virtues and ChriBtum graces of Aüna« 
<< < If tbey hear not Moses and the Prophets," said 
she, << neither will they hd persuaded though one 
rose *£rom the dead.' My daughter's life and ex- 
ample liave been useful to many of her own age, 
bat I am doubtful if the experience of the dead can 
profit the living. There is a danger, a greal^ dan- 
ger, of nurturinghypocrisy in the young, byattach- 
ing too much weight to the sayings of the dying — 
«ad surely if we wisK for exampl«« in which we 
eannot be mistaken of those who died in faith, let 
US look for them in the unerring word of God." 
*^ My children/' said she, the first evening she was 
able to see her Sunday scholars, ^^ you all knew 
Anna ; she was a good girl, and you know that if 
that was the case, she must have been a Christian ; 
her heart must have been changed, for by nature 
she and all of us are corrupt and desperately wick^ 
ed. The Scriptures, which eannot lie, declare 
this to be the case. But, blessed be God, grace was 
^▼en to Anna to subdue her evil propensities, and 
grace will be given to us all according to our need, 
if W6 diligently seek it with a humble believing 
heart. Anna had the advantage of a religious edilf 
cation, and so have you all, if you choose to profit 
by it. But even if that had not been the case, the 
Bible contains examples of chUdren, who, without 
these advantages, have been known to seek God f* 
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and she read and commented to them on the lii»» 
tory of the good Abijah, the son of the wicked King 
Jehoram ; and they srnig this evening that beanti- 
fiil paraphfase so appropriate to the occadon— - •.. 

'* Take comfort, Christians, when your friends 

In Jesus fall asleep ; 
Their better being never ends ; 

Why then dejected weep ?" 

Before they departed, Mrs ACller divided her 
daughter'sbooksamongstheryoungpupils. Thougk 
not wom^ they had evidently been much read. Jeany 
Bennet shed some tears, and so did Kitty Brown^ 
and all the scholars behaved with attention and 
gravity becoming the occasion, for Anna Miller 
had been much and justly r^retted. 

Mrs Miller's two sons had gone out into the 
World, and were setded far away from her» She 
therefore now found herseif quite at liberty, and 
indeed called upon, to use her utmost endeavours 
in applying her experience and knowledge, for the 
benefit 6f the poor in particular, and of Christian» 
in general ; and above au, in examining into the 
State of her own mind, and in labouring to subdue 
the sin that easily besetted her» not indeed in her 
own strength, but in the strength of the Lord* 
<' Train up a chüd in the way he should go," she 
had long considered as of no private application, 
and, though deprived and bereaved of her own^ she 
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biessed God, that the child he had tsiken from her 
was a Christian chUd, one Aill of promise for time, 
yet ripe for etemity. Her tears were sweet — no 
bitter drops were mingled with them ; and sfae be^ 
came more attached, if possible, than before, to the 
young, and still indulged the feelings of a mother ; 
for, alas, she knew that there were many who had 
parents, who^ to our short-sighted view, would have 
been better cared for had they had none. She there- 
fore devoted much of her time fo tlie instruction 
of the young, and, like a silent stream, she glided 
on in her charitable channel, blessing and convey- 
ing blessings almost unknown to herseif. 

About this period a benevolent scheme had been 
projected by the Christian and charitable class of 
the Community, to reform those unfortunate beings, 
who, in early life, from the natural wickedness of 
ihe human heart, aided by neglected education, had 
become ameuable to the laws of their country; 
Bridewell had been ransacked, and the prisons 
searched, for those young people whose crimes had 
been least aggravated, and whose evü habits time 
had not deeply strengthened. Homes were pror 
vided for those friendless beings, where they were 
to be taught an honest trade, and Christian instruc«' 
tion and education given them. Sanguine were 
ihe hopes Mrs Miller entertained of this plan, and 
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she almoBt wished to be rieh, ihat die might boun« 
tifolly aid the extension of the scheine. 

<< My fortune is small," said she» ^< bat I am not 
ashamed to b^ for the poor ; money is bat the 
'Smallest part of Christian charity. It is oomparar 
tively easy to g^ve all one's goods to feed the poor, 
bat he is no Christian who will not give all to 
Christ — ^his time, his talents, bis fiune» bis every- 
thingJ 

Mach like Lot's of old» was Mrs Afiller^s right- 
eoos soul yexed with the evil conyersation of the 
wicked ; bat still deeper was her grief, when she 
found sin having dominion over those she had been 
accustomed to consider as haTing been separated 
by the renewing of their minds. ^< Bat surely," 
Said she, ^< Mr Saymore cannot be such as I have 
heard him represented. 

'^ He ihat prays with the poor, with the widow, 
with the orphan, surely he cannot withhold the 
lesser gift ; — surely he canno.t be heajnng np trea- 
sures on earth, who talks of treasures in heaven* 
It cannot be ! The inconsistency would be too 
gross. It must be one of those calumnies, that all 
who would live godly in Christ Jesus are subject- 
ed to« I will no more believe that Mr Saymore 
18 avaricious, and wishes to add field to field, than 
K will believe that Mr Talkem ia unjust, lives 

n 
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well, and is in debt, while he gives in chanty what 
in fect is not properly his own. No, no ! these 
must be calumnies; I will no longer grieve for 
ihem — I will not believe them ;— -charity thinketh 
no evil. Oh, that this blessed grace were mine ! I 
will call qn the Saymores, I will ask from ihem 
what in charity I ought not to think will be with- 
held — money is much wanted for this plan ; I wUl 
ask fröm Mr Saymore ; he hath this world's goods ; 
and I am sure they will not be withheld." 

Mr Saymore was indeed rieh; he professed 
Christianity ; he attended the ordinances of the 
church ; he prayed occasionally with the sick. He 
was looking oyer his afiairs when Mrs Miller call- 
ed for him. There was nothing remarkable in his 
i^pearance— he was tall, raw-boned, and spare — 
and when at his ease, generally wore his coat un- 
buttoned, his left band in his pocket, and his 
right band in his breast. He had also an inani- 
mate, yet cautious-looking eye, which, unlike the 
eye of Steme's monk, neither looked beyond the 
World, nor fär into the world — ^but extended its 
view, when he looked out at the window, just 
to the precincts of his own area, and, when in 
his study, through the four comers of his own 
room. His manner was as courteous as he would 
permit it to be, for he affecte$l the character of a 
Munt, piain man. H^ talked much of faith in 

K* 

\ 
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CShristy }mi Mrs Miller sometimes fnxed äiafc he 
was one of those who sübstituted a notional faiA 
in Christ, f or Christ himself . A plan of Sir Fran- 
cis Squander's estate of Letgo was fo^ore him. 

<< Good day, Mrs Miller," said he, " I am most 
happy to see you," as 1& handed hisr to a chair. 
^ There is a fine day fbr the country ; I am sorry 
Mrs Saymore is not at home ; she wonld have been 
Tnost happy to have seen you. I hope your sons 
were well, when last yon hieard from them ?" 

^^ Qnite well, thank you," replied Mrs Miller. 

^^ I am really sorry Mrs Saymore is fromhome«^' 

'^.My bufiiness is chiefly with yon," said Mrs 
Miller ; <^ although I wonld have been most hap- 
py tö have seen Mrs Saymore, as I am confident 
she wonld second me in the application I am about 
to make." 

^^ K there is anything in which I can be of 
Service to you," said Mr Saymore, ^^ command 
me." 

Mrs Miller thanked him for his kind intentions, 
and then laid before him, in a few words, the plan 
for the reformation of yoimg culprits, with which 
tiie reader is already acquainted. She confessed, 
with a faint blush, that she already faad given all 
she conld conveniently spare towards its further- 
ance ; and their relationship (for he was a Scotch 
Cousin) and.her long aequaintance with bis Chris- 
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tiati profession, w<nild apologifle, «he h<q^, ibr 
her troubling Mm with ihis applicatioii. ALr Ssy^ 
more's countenaiice feil, and his Toice had &a em- 
barrassed tone. 

** Why, my dear Mrs Miller," said he, **, I real^ 

■ * 

ly have so many demands lipon me, tüat I find 9t 
impossifole to supply them all. And you, Mns 
Miller, your own good sense will point out to yoti, 
and you can easily conceive, how muck I feel it 
my dnty, as a Christian, to provide for mine own 
honse. T*he education of my two daiighters and 
my son, requires a oonsiderahle outlay ; my lifo is 
uncertain ; times are hard ; land is fidlen in value, 
and will fall still lower." 

^^ You mistake my meaning, my dear sir," said 
Mrs Miller, << if you could possibly think I could 
recommend to you to infringe upon fhe provision 
for your family. The sum that might assist us is 
Tery trifling — a few pounds. I have only been 
able to give one myself, for I hope never to become 
a bürden on my sons. As (or heaping up money 
for tbem, God forbid that I should think of it." 

Mr Saymore's oountenance feil still lower ; he 
feared it was impossible tp get off. 
• " I will consider of it," said he, " and speak to 
Mrs Saymore ; and if we mutually approve of it, 
we shall send our mite to you. In the meantime> 
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let me Te^onimend you to call for IMb Talkem ; he 
enoouragea e^eiything ^ tfaat kind." 

^^ I faave 8ome scruples of applying in that quar- 
ter,'' said Mrs Adler. <^ True, we ought not to 
taisB up an evil report agalnet our Christian bre- 
thren ; but that same rumour which reports you 
as a rieh man» reports Mr Talkem to place gene- 
rosity before justice, and to place self-denial before 
neither of them." 

** How any one ean call me rieh," exckimed 
Mr Saymore, ^^ when they see the manner in which 
I live, is astonifihing. I am a very poor man, Mrs 
MBUer ; that is the truth." 

V • 

" Why,** Said Mrs Miller, " I was told you were 
going to purchase the estate of Letgo." 

Mr Saymore blushed — ** Why, that may possibly 
be the case," said he, ^^ but it is contiguous to my 
estate, and expected to go a great bargain — a great 
thing for my son. We must provide for our own, 
Mrs Miller ;" and, dexterously shifting the subject, 
<< What an excellent discourse Mr Brisbane gave 
US yesterday ; I saw you in church. It is a great 
priyilege for us to hear the doctrines of grace ex- 
pounded in such a masterly style." 

<^ Yes," Said Mrs MUler, with a serious manner, 
aecompanied by a deep sigb, <^ it was, indeed, an 
excellent sermon ; and how well he summed up 
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the whole ! how clearly he proved tbat fidth with- 

out works is dead — and tfaat the love of Ood can- 

not dwell with that man ^ who hatb this world's 

goods, and seeth his brother in want, and shutteth 

up his bowels of compassion.' Bat I mnst go, £sr 

I am only detaining you." 

" Oh, not at all," said Mr Saymore, who was 

always courteons ; ** not at all, I assure you ; but 

if you must go, I shall come some evening very 

soon to drink tea with you, and give you a pray- 

er." 

'^ The prayers of the righteous avail much," 

said Mrs Miller ; <^ and when you have made up 

your mind about the subscription, I shall be most 

happy to See you, and we can talk it over leisure- 

ly; but if, upon deliberation, you disapprove of 

that scheme, I have other plans in which your 

mite will be of great seryice, and to the nature of 

which you cannot possibly object." 

<' I am not, in general, rery partial to public 
subscriptions," said Mr Saymore ; ^^ they look so 
ostentatious, so contrary to the precept of ^ let not 
your left band know what your right band doth«'" 

<< Certainly they do," replied Mrs Miller ; <^ and 
we not only seem, but are ostentatious, if such 
subscriptions be the whole of our almfr-giving; 
but you know the same caution is given with 
regard to prayer. Neither alms nor prayers must 
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be pvGti to be Seen of man ; they lose their only 
ace^teU« quaUty, if not given to ihe Lord witb 
a singlo heart ; but wbereyer both are very abux^ 
daBt, they are in some d^ree known, and thua 
the Christiaii'« light sbinea before men — ^yet stül 
let US never forget, in the words of Cowper — 

I cast them at tby feet ; my only plea 
Is, whftt H was, dq>endence upon thee.** 

TSSjr Saymore was glad when Mrs Miller depart* 
ed. Her religion was separate from the world; 
his was closely united and interwoyen with au his 
earthly schemes ; and its demands were never al* 
lowed by him to interfere with any of his worldly 
interests« Sad were Mrs Miller's reflections, as 
she walked away from the rieh man's door; his 
opol^nee, she feareds was not like the opulence of 
Abraham and Jacob, whom the Lord made rieh ; 
she saw his real charaeter, and deplpred its fail- 
inig ; she prayed for him, and moumed over him, 
in her spirit. ^^ It is easier for a eamel to go 
iSuroogh the eye of a needle, than for a rieh man 
to enter into the kingdom. of heaven." But the 
iext, ^^ What is impossible with men^ is possible 
witii Giod^" brought hope to her mind, and she d&* 
termined to use every means in her power to en* 
deavour to awaken Mr Saymore. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

■ r 

^* Seek an in ward, not an out ward change.'' 

Mrs Miller neört joumeyed on to Mr Talkeni's 
mansion. He was a man who differed no less in char 
racter tban in appearance from Mr Saymore. He 
was a faty good*linmoured man, who thought reli- 
^on as easy a business as he had generaÜy oontri« 
ved to render every other pursuit he had been en- 
gaged in. His wife, from whom he took his las- 
sons, had taken a more gloomy, thongh as false a 
view of the subjeet as himself. They both were an- 
der the delosive impression that they were wiser 
than others ; and had begun to teach others, when 
as yet they were but babes in Christ themselves, if 
(bnt let ns not judge, far less eondemn) they were 
in Christ at all. Mrs Miller fonnd them sitting at 
a table, with a variety of little boDks and tracts ly- 
ing befbre them. When the usaal salutations were 
over, they resumed their seats, ai^ began to con«^ 
Terse. 

** Hare you read this, and hare you read that ?" 
said ihey, taking up book after book, and putting 
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them inlo her hiiid. Mre MSkr was a great read- 
er; «he had a quiek eomprehendoiiy and could 
read rapidly» and ehe replied in the affirmative as 
to mo6t of the books presented to her ; bat she was 
neither eaaily pleased, nor lavish in her praise» and 
ezpresBed her donbts if many of thoee little books 
were calculated to benefit either the infidel or the 
Christian world. 

^* To hav€t diildren early and deeply rooted in 
the fidth, is of great importanoe," said Mr Talkem^ 
with a reproving glanoe to Mrs Miller. 

« It 18 indeed of great unpOTtanoe," said Mrs 
Sfiller, <' bat how is it to be done ?'' 

<< Iknowno way better calculated thanatract»'' 
said Mr Talkem. 

<' There is no rule without exceptions," said Mrs 
Miller; ^^butintheoourseof myesq^erienoelhave 
in genend fbund the law the best schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ. Great is the difficulty of awar 
kening the desires of the heart after öhrist; but 
when a high moral Standard is held up to die na» 
turaUy self-righteous heart of every one^ when the 
heart is awakened to asjore to it, its certain fiiilure 
must lead the sincere heart to Christ, to gain that 
peace which all its own righteousness has failed to 
obtain; and this desirable result appears to me 
more likely to be effected in the young by means 
of little amusing moral tales, or call them tracts, if 
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you please, than by those which are merely doctri- 
nal eft Spiritual. When a soul is really awakened, 
it will find the best sources of spiritual knowledge 
to be derived f rom prayer and the Holy Scriptnres, 
But to the young and Ignorant, Mrs More's tracts, 
and a few of Mrs Sherwood's, have appeared to me 
the most useful for distribution. There are some 
subjects, I think, much too sacred to be made a 
trade o(; and to me it is unpleasing to see chil- 
dren selling some of these dootrinal and qnritual 
tracts in the streets for bread ; whereas, the mero 
moral tracts I do pot think liäble to the same ob- 
jection." 

<^ And- what good, my good madam, do yon ever 
expect to do by a mere moral tract ?" aaked Mrs 
Talkem. 

^< As much as by one merely doctrinal," sind 
Mrs Miller ; ^' oor strong desires to attain a perfect 
Christian morality, and ouf ezperience of our to*- 
tal inability to attaui it in onr own strength, is the 
most ordinary means by which a soul is led to feel 
that all its own strength is but weakness^ and ihat 
all its spiritual and moral attainments must be de- 
riyed from Christ-strong meat must not be given 
to babes, and (ühristianity, as far as it depends up- 
on human teaching, must be progressive. Butyet,'' 
continued Mrs Miller, ^^ I must not deal in sweep* 
ing clauses, for there are very many excellent lit* 
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Üe bookg whioh I ^ve frequenüy away — I tkink 
vfty Chief &vparites are ^ latüe Hency and bis beaor- 
er,' * Lame Jessy Allan»' and ' Tommy Well« 
wood*' ^ The CatechiKt' is sweeüy written, but 
I think all the other works hy the same author 
wonld be gready unproved if they were stripped 
of vhat tM)me might ttem their beauties— -romantic 
deseriptions, interesting personages, trying situa- 
tions. The matter of faßt in religions stories onght 
to be more steadily adhered to, than in thoee works 
whose aim la decidedly to w(»rk upon the imagina- 
täon, and feed the fancy. Whateirer treats of reli- 
gion, ought to be true to nature, which all of us 
knoWy is not always fitted for a tale of romance." 

Mr and Mrs Talkem would fmn have had an ar- 
gument with Mrs Miller ; for that lady's eode on 
some importaiit points they could not alt<^ther 
approve of ; bat she dedined all religions eontro- 
Yersy, altbough she never refused to read any book 
given to her by ihose whose principles were, upon 
the whole, correct. She now produced her suIh 
scription paper. Mr Talkem was well aequainted 
with the whole scheme of this and other charitable 
iDBtitutions; and, though bis pur« wbb low, bis 
intentions were liberal, and bis promises were great» 
He read the paper, and put down bis name for tea^ 
goineas. 

>' ShaU I mark/>ai<2 r asked Mrs MiUer. 
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^^ N09 I belieye it will be better to wait a lzttle,'V 
Said Mr Talkem ; ^* I hare no money in the house, 
but I shall send to my banker this eveniDg» and 
shall send it to yon to-mcNnrow.'' 

Alag t tbe payment of many of Mr Talkem'a 
debts were always deferred tili the morrow ; for, 
with bigh Christian prefession, much of the Pha- 
risee was mingled — ^he neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, and justice. Rents 
had fallen, and, thongh professing Christianity, bis 
State had not feilen— he fered sumptaously, he li- 
ved well, he kept equipages ; bis name appeared as 
a subseriber to all religious Institution« — bis house 
was (^n to all strangers. Inconsistent man ! the 
blessing of the poor camenot upon bim— -he brought 
an offence upon that holy religion he professed, for 
the tradesman wrote to bim — *' Pay me my bill,*^ 
the doetors wrote to bim, <^ Pay me my bill,'' bis 
dependants wrote to him to pay them their annui- 
ties, and some were even doubtful of trusting him 
with money for charitable purposes ; for that which 
was more properly bis own, was difficult to be ob* 
tained from him. His name, indeed, was ready, but 
where was the money ? Like his other debts — al- 
ways to be paid on the morrow. 

Such were Mr and Mrs Talkem, personages whö 
•aid of others — *^ Stand back, for I am bolier than 
tlioii." They were ** strainers at gnats, and swair 
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lowcfB €f cuft^" Trnly the heart is deocntful 
aboTe all Uunga, and desperately wicked ; for Mr 
TalkemlndliklHHiraof oompunctioii, '^hechides 
at fifty lik infiunoas dday, reaol ves and re^-resolvesy 
then dies the Same." Bat his character, as that of 
eTeryothor human being, wiUbe made known at the 
final jodgniait. Oh, how even in this world would 
he haTe Unshed, had he known vhat was said of 
him — ^the donhts started, snsfocions entertained of 
him! Mn AlEUeral<Mie ofaU his Christian friends 
had Yentored to teil him his fiudts — ihe e^il re- 
port he hrooght upon reli^^n ; for she knew that 
thoe'was a Christian precept whidi oommands to 
« go and teil thy farother his fiudt between thee 
and him alone ;*' and that charity which bumeth 
strong in bor heart, made her still consider the 
Talkems as jChristian breihren, notwithstanding 
the inoonostencies which appeared in thör con- 
dnct. 

The World in general was very severe in its ani« 
madversions on the Talkems — blind unconyerted 
men can never tolerate their own vices, when de- 
jäcted to ihem even in the characters of men like 
themselves, &r less in the professors of Christian- 
ity . The Talkems, of conrse, could not escape their 
bitter sarcasms. 

When in mixed society, Mrs Miller would fiun 
have kept silence as to the Talkems, but when the 
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tide rose high againßt them, and wken she found 
herseif forced to speak, she would say — ^* I hope» 
I trust that the poor Talkems are sincere ; even if 
all these evil reports were true, who can teil how 
much worse they might have heen, had they not 
been Christians ?" 

As she was retuming homeward after her visit 
to the Tailkems, she met Lady Maria Murphy. 

^* How do you do, Mrs Miller ?" said her lady- 
ship. ^^ Still Wandering about doing good? How 
are all the po(H: and the societies going on ?" 

Mrs Miller replied by producing her subscrip» 
tion paper« Her ladyship glanced slightly over the 
few first lines^ and immediately gave her a guinea. 

^^ Teil me whenever you want to make my mo- 
ney useful,'' said her ladyship, as she hastily moved 
on to pay some moming visits« 

^^ Lady Maria Murphy is not even a professing 
Christian»'' thought Mrs IVGUer ; ^^ and yet the cha- 
raeteristic fruits belonging to that character are 
perhaps more oonspicuous in her, than in either the 
Saymores or the Talkems. What then is Christi- 
anity ? am I a Christian myself ?" and musing on 
this all*important point, she arrived at her own 
doon 
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CHAPTERXIV. 

'^ Do not please yourself bj tfainking how piously you would act, 
SDd submit to God, in a pUigoe, or famtne, or penecution ; but be in- 
tmt i:qpon the perfecdon of tbe pxcseot da j." 

Law. 

While Mrs Miller was busily improTing the 
time in Edinburgh, looking to Heaven from day to 
day for direction in the path of duty ; and wiiile 
Lady Amelia was pursuing the same path, thongh 
in difierent circumstances, at Roe Park ; Moreland 
^ continuaig steadfast and immoi^le in bis 
Christian principles in London. His unde, Sir 
Thomas Moreland, eonld not now do without him ; 
he had become neoessary to him, for he was a par- 
ticnlar old genüeman, and he soon found that none 
but ihose who could bear all things, wonid bear 
with what he called his good sense, his exactnes^ 
his piain speaking — bat which his friends and ac- 
quaintanoe in general termed his prejudices^ bis 
fiddle-feddles, his mde manners. Moreland's stead- 
fast principles, and his uniform conduct, had, in 
some degree, obtained an influence over the circle 
which frequented his uncle's bouse. He managed 
all his uncle's afiairs, for the old man was indolent ; 
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he was also süspicious, but on Morelaiid's integri>- 
ty Iie had a kind of instincti ve implicit reUauoe, aad 
a feeling thät all was safe wliile under bis ^reo- 
tion. 

But) though Moreland lived with bis uncle, be 
by no means tbougbt^it necessary to give up all bis 
time to tbe society of tbe Would-be-wises, tbe Fid- 
dle-Faddles, tbe Trickems, tbe Tastems, tbe Ear- 
ems, and tbe Eyeums. He was still a young man, 
and by no means satisfied, tbat wben be lefk Ox- 
ford, all tbe wisdom of tbe Colleges was concen- 
trated in bis pericranium. He was tberefore dili^ 
gent in improving bis talents, and in acqüiring a 
competent knowledge of tbe law and afFairs of tbis 
life, and feit qualified, if calledupon, to argue witb 
tbe men of tbe world, and to use even tbeir own 
weapons. 

He was in Parliament, and no contemptiUe rival 
to Sir Pbilip Hum, wbose opinions and sopbistiy 
be contrived to confute in a manner wbicb tbat gen- 
tleman found imanswerable. Notwiibstanding bis 
well-known religious principles, be was looked up- 
on as one wbose talents would lead to eminence, 
and consequenüy, as a rising man, one wbom botb 
tbe ministry and Opposition would bave cöurted as 
a friend, and feared as an enemy. Neitber party 
could say of bim, ^^ good bonest Moreland will vote 
wbicb ever way we please," or, ^^ Moreland is a 
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good honest fellow, who will easily be got round," 
OT << Moreland will followSnbblebraui,'' c/t << Mor«* 
land is led hj the nose hj Crafbman/' No ! these 
observations woüld not suit ; they were applied hy 
boih parties to their creatores, whose influence lay 
in their pockets or in their lands, but not in their 
heads« Hitherto Moreland hadoontriTedtosupport 
the difficult character of an independent man ; for 
even the party who chiimed him as belonging to 
them, could not securely connt upon him in all their 
measures. He was difficnlt to manage, too honest, 
too scrupulous for a statesman, too tmthfiil for a 
politician* To many of their schemes and many of 
their plans he c^yposed the scripture preoept, ^^ We 
most not do evil that good may come." 

<< The conntry has lost one of its ablest heads 
through religion in Moreland,'' said Lord Doutem. 
^< If we had many such fellows in our party, we 
should be out in a week, and the country would 
be ruined." 

^< If Moreland allowed Ins wits fair play,'' said 
the other party, << and stood fiiirly by us, we would 
be in in a week, and the country migbt yet be sa- 
ved. Taxes off, sinecures abolished, poor rates 
amended, the liberty of the press restored, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe realized." 

The abolition of slavery was the great object of 
Moreland's thoughts — to that, bis time, his anxiety, 

9 
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liis care, was given. He liad made himself as tlio- 
rouglily master of the subject as one coiild be wluMsn 
eyes bad not been witnesses to tbe d^radation of 
tbe human race ; and deeply did bis humane soul 
8}naipathize witb the Missionary Smith, and the 
objects of that good man's solicitude, when he ez- 
claimed — ^^ My spirit dies within me when I hear 
the lash of the whip." He was also a decided ad- 
Yocate for the emaneipation of the Catholics ; but 
we deem it unnecessary to dwell with greater par- 
ticularity on the views which he entertained of 
ihese interesting subjects« 

Moreland oocadonally corresponded with the 
Marquis of Vainall, and entertained a longing de- 
sire to renew bis acquaintance with the family; 
but some feelings, occasioned by the recollection 
of the former circumstances he bad been plaiced in 
with Lady Emery , bad hitherto pre vented bim firam 
Coming to Scotland. But it was not ^^ le senür 
ment tendre d^un heureux souvenir;^' for Ms at- 
tachment to her bad long since ceased,. and bad 
only left the humbling remembrance, that once he 
bad been subjected to it. The friendship, tbe ad- 
miration he entertained for Lady Amelia, was still 
warm and vivid, and absence bad not lessened bis 
desire again to meet her. A hope of visionary 
Miss, connected with her recollection, somethnes, 
passed over bis mind — ^but such dangerous dreams 

L 
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he ever repressed, as likely to draw his soul from 
higfaer parsmts. ^< Heaven will direct my fiteps ; 
let me be without carefulness, without plan, but 
follow the leading» of ProTidence in the daily 
eyents which mark my duty." 



(( 



All scenes alike engagiog prove, 
To souls impress'd with sacred love ; 
Where*er they dveU« thej dweU in Theo, 
In heaven, on earth, or on the sea.' 



» 



One moming retuming home through the Park, 
before he was aware, he was aecosted by Lord 
Emery — Lady Emery was along with him, More- 
land's embarrassment at this unexpected meeting 
was soon put to flight by the complete nonchalance 
of the parties in question. It appeared, that tired 
of the sameness of Roe Park, they had left their 
heir-4kpparent as their hostage, and had come to 
towin for change of seene and ehange of employ- 
ment. 

" Who could have thought of meeting you just 
on our arrival ?* said Lord Emery ; " and I de- 
clare you are looking so well and so young, I scaree- 
ly knew you." 

^^ Witt you not shake hands for old acquaint- 
anceship ?" said Lady Emery; ^^ four years sinee 
we have met." 

^* How did you leave all my fiiends at Roe 
Park ?" said Moreland, who feit his own ease re- 
storcd by theirs. 
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" They were all in statu quo,*' said Lord Emery, 
** with my two wise brothers-in-law, and tibree 
squalling imps, in addition to the söciety." 

^^ You cannot imagine how happy we were to 
get back to town," said Lady Emery ; " it rained 
almost the whole time we were at Roe Park, and 
was so doli, you can have no idea of it." . 

Lord Emery insisted upon Moreland's dining 
with them at their hoteL 

" Do come," said Lady Emery, " or I shall 
think you are still angry with me for having chan« 
ged my mind, and takei^Emery/' 

Moreland was surprised at her want of delicacy, 
in alluding to what he looked upon as a most for- 
tunate event for himself ; but assured her, with 
perfect truth, and perhaps rather in a more careless 
and pointed manner than she thought perfectly con- 
sistent with the laws of politeness, that he retained 
no feelings whatever upon the subjeet, but those of 
perfect indi£Perence. He dined with them, but lefk 
them at an early hour, as they were going to the 
Opera, from thence to Lady Stickem's rout, and to 
finish the labours of the day at Almack's. 

This unexpected meeting again called Moreland's 
attention to Roe Park and its inhabitants, and ex- 
cited and renewed in him strong desires of going 
thither in person ; but, as we mentioned before, 
his uncle's helplessness, and total dependence upon 
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hiniy was so great, that ihough all delicacies were 
now.removed with regard to the Emeiys, he could 
not think of even a temporary absenoe from him 
in his present infirm and delicate State of bealtb. 
The physicians» at a loss for any remedy to eure 
old age, advised him tp try some of the watering- 
places, as much for change of scene» as from any 
expectedbenefit from the waters. Moreland» there- 
fore, gave all his new-sprung wishes to the winds» 
Set off with Sir Thomas and an old faithful servant 
to Brighton, from which, if a miracle of perfect 
health was not performed in a fortnight, they were 
recommended to proceed and make trial of the ce- 
lebrated waters of the Chelt, in the town of Cbelr 
tenham» 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Each fluttering hope« eadi anzions fear, 
Each lonely sigh, each silent tear, 
To thine Almighty Friend ai« known ; 
And sayest thou, thou art aU alone ? 

CONDElt. ' 

■ # 

WHitsMoreland and his nncle areenjo^^gwliat 
Dt Johnson reckoned the greatest of sensoal plea^ 
sures — ^rolling rapidly in a carriage oTer & smoMh 
road from place to place — I must endeavöur ti^ 
transport the reader's Imagination once more t^ 
Roe Park, where Sir Philip Hum was still laying 
silent si^e to Lady Amelia, by means of repeated 
acts of charity and benevolence, which he always 
eontrived should be conveyed, as if by accidenty to 
her knowledge. He found himself, however, mach 
at a loss, when he attempted to talk what he caH* 
ed evangelical slang, and at length became aware 
that his only chanee of safety consisted in decli«- 
ning all conversation on the subject, nnder pre^ 
tence of its being much too saered for common 
oonv^sation. 
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Dr Spleen Hams's passmg thooghts of Lady 
Amelia lasted only a few days ; he saw that there 
would be a neoessity for playing a part, for whicb 
exertion he^was not sufficienüy in love, even if his * 
principles had permitted the attempt. Indeed, Dr 
Spleen Harris was rather sceptical as to the pas- 
sion of love ; he did not agree with the author of 
the Sketch-Book in thinking, ^^ That however 
the Burficu^e of character may be chilled and frozen 
hy the cares of the world, or cultivated into mere 
smiles by the arts of society, still there are dor- 
mant fires lurldng in the depths of Üie coldest bo- 
8om, which, when once enkindled, beeome impe- 
tuous, and are sometimes desolating in their ef* 
fects." Bat Sir Philip Hum's awkward attempts 
to be good, and his ostentatious displays of bene- 
Tolence, did not escape his sarcastic eye, 'though 
ihe motives that prompted Sir Philip's conduct 
he never once sospected. That gentleman, how-^ 
ever, entertained fears, that the jokes of Dr Spleen 
Harris, if not put a stop to, might prove detrimen- 
tal to his plans ; he, therefore, thought it more 
prudent to make a merit of necessity, to admit him 
into his confidence, and bind him over to beeome 
an accomplice in the deception. 

Dr Spleen Harris was rejoiced to think, 4ihat, 
af ier all her disappointments, such a piece of good 
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fortune awaiied Lady Amelia; and entered into 
the scheme with a zeal for which Sir Philip Hum 
expressed the wärmest gratitade — *^ You must be- 
gin now to give her some little imsuspiciousrlook- 
ing present," said Dr Spleen Harris,-^^^ a good 
print of the Bishop of Gloucester, for instance-^ 
Write to London for all the saints' heads as fast 
asyoucan. In£dinburghyoucangetA.Tv*.n/ 

SirH. M ff, Mr 6..y, andDr 6..,«n. 

Even I • • • • g, with his squint, must not be left 

out ; she has, I see, all the editions of C s 

already. If this first attem](>t takes, the week af* 
ter you may give her the lay saints, H, K • * ke 
Wh . te, Wüberforce, and others of the fraternity. 
Then, I think, you might mention some nonsense 
about ydur own heart; but do nothing without 
Consulting me, eise youll do wrong/' 

Sir Philip Hum was perfectly aware of the sar- 
<sastic, ludicrous view, his assodate (for he could 
not call him friend) took of most things ; he, there* 
fore, was well aware, that in following out his 
hints, much delicacy, or tact, or ßnesse^ or what* 
ever it may be called, was necessary to b^ obser« 
Ted. But the prints in question, were procured 
and given in such a manner, that they were very 
graeiously acoepted, much to the amusement of 
Dr Spleen Harris, who, as usual, looked on, seem- 
ed very innocent, and indulged a faculty he po»- 
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teflsed in great perfectioD, that of hnigliiiig in bis 
own sleeve« 

*< And now/' said be, to Sir Pbilip Harn, witb 
a litde preamble, '^ I tbtnk you migbt bint» after 
all tbese wortbies, of offering a miniature of your- 
self, to add to tbe group. If sbe aceepts tbat, tbe 
day's your own/* 

Lady Amelia Tmefeel, tbe iinconsciouB subjeoi 
of all tbese dialogues, was at tbis time also mucb 
occupied, and deeply interested about ber young 
and bumble friend, Amelia Bell» Witb tbe bnoy- 
ancy of spbit natural to early yoatb, Üie sorrow 
ooeasioned by tbe doubts of ber veracity in tbe af- 
fair of young Edward and tbe p^on-bouse, was 
oompletely efiaeed from ber beart, and tbe kind- 
ness of ber mistress more tban oompensated for 
tbe ill-will and jealousies of tbe servants ; bnt now 
some new affliction seemed to cloud ber yonng 
days« Her countenance was naturally grave, but 
now it was nnusnally sad. Some sad, some deep^ 
some silent, secret sorrow, seemed to be preying 
upon ber mind. Wben Lady Amelia entered by 
accident ber room, sbe found ber frequenüy in 
tea«, which she haatüy mped away, and seemed 
anxions to conceaL To all Lady Amelia's gentle, 
mild interrogatories, sbe generally gave eyasiye re- 
plie% and wben strongly nrged, sbe answered witb 
venewed tears, << Ob^ my good mistress» I cannot 
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speak; do not nrge me ; Icannotbeartotellyott»'' 
Sbe slept in a small closet adjoining Lady Arne- 
lia's bed-chamber ; and Lady Amelia's heart was 
wnmgj when she heard, during the watchea of the 
night, groans, guppressed aighs, and eyery symp* 
tom of viol^it grief. ^^ This must not be per* 
mitted to go on any longer," said Lady Amelia to 
herseif. *^ I shall insifit npon having an ezplana» 
tion to-morrow." The morrow came, and Lady 
Amelia was preparing to put her resolve into ex- 
ecution, when her chamber-door was opened by 
Amelia Bell, pale, and mekncholy, and down« 
cast. 

*^ I have a request to make, my dear madam/' 
said she, *' which I hope will not offend you, and 
that you will gränt me my desire." 

<^ What is it ?" said Lady Amelia ; << I hope it 
is nothing I ought to deny. It has ever been my 
wish to make you happy." 

^^ It is," said Amelia Bell, blushing and hesita- 
ting, << that yoii will allow me to go to Edinburgh 
for a few days ." 

^* I am sorprised at your reqnest," replied Lady 
Amelia ; ^^ but I cannot comply with it tili I hear 
the purpose for which you wish to go." Amelia 
burst into tears, and was silent. f ^ I claim no con* 
fidence as a right," resumed Lady Amelia; ^^ but 
ought you not to confide in one who is your sin* 
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cere friend? Teil me what has beeil preying upon 
your mind for this past week. Ought not Chns- 
tians to confide in eack other ? Have I not been 
like a mother to you, Amelia ? Teil me your grief ; 
and we shall take counsel t<^ether, and pray to« 
gether, that you may obtain relief." 

At last» Amelia Bell, in tbe midst of tears and 
Bobs, exclaimed, ^^ Oh, it is my brother Willy !" 

^^ And what of him ?" inquired Lady Amelia. 

*^ He's in jail," said Amelia ; ^^ and is condemn- 
ed to be hanged on Wednesday fortnight." 

Lady Amelia feit much shocked at these dread- 
ful tidings, and sympathized deeply with her af- 
flicted protegee. 

^< I reeeived a letter firom him," continued Ame^ 
lia Bell, now getting more composed, ^^ but I have 
been so ashamed, I have not been able to look up 
ever since; but poor William is all alone, and 
none but wicked people with bim; surdiy it is my 
duty to go and see him, to speak to him about bis 
souI, to comfort him, to weep with him. But I 
never can retum .here again. The servants will all 
know about it. I will hide my head in the Poor's- 
House ; but I never can look up again." 

The compassion of Lady Amelia was all drawn 
forth by the natural grief of the poor child. She 
did all she could to comfort her ; she assured her, 
that young as she was she would allow her to go 
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and See her brother, and that she would write to 
Mrs Miller, and that lady, she was sure, wonld 
keep her in her house while she remained in Edin- 
burgh. Bat she told Amelia, that she feared there 
was miich sinful pride in her feelings of shame on 
the occasion, and that she must endeavonr to re^ 
cehre «md bear with Christian humüity ihe oppro- 
brium attached to all the relatives of those who 
suifer for the violated laws of their country ; that 
was indeed an additional reason for being hum-» 
ble, but no reason for her leaving the Situation 
God had placed her in. A hope had entered Lady 
Amelia's mind, that perhaps, by means of Sir Phi- 
lip Hum's interest, a reprieve or pardon might 
be obtained for William Bell. It was robbery for 
which he was to 8u£Fer. But she gave no hint of 
this to Amelia; she raised no hopes that might 
be blftsted ; but she said mueh to eonsole her, and 
the poor girl feit her mind much relieved by ha- 
ving opened it to her kind benefactress. How 
true is it, that the burthen of our grief is often les- 
sened by being poured into the bosom of the sym- 
pathizing and compassionate ! — ^^ A grief confided, 
is oft divided." Perhaps there is something of joy 
in sharing the sorrows of others. This was what 
Young meant when he wrote, " Cares are our plea- 
sures." 

The bad effects of Sarah BeU's early tuition had 
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he ever repfressedy as likely to draw his soul from 
h^ffaer pursuits« <^ Hearen will direct my steps ; 
let m» be without cat^fiüness, without plan, but 
foUow die leadings of Providenoe in the daily 
erents which mark my duty." 

'* All scenes alike engagiag prove, 
To souls impress'd with sacred loYe ; 
When*et they dwell, they dwell in Thee, 
In heaven, on earth, or on the sea.* 



f> 



One moming retuming home through the Park, 
before he was aware, he was accosted by Lord 
Emery — Lady Emery was along with him. More- 
land's embarrassment at this nnexpected meeting 
was soon put to flight by the complete nonchalance 
of the parties in question« It appeared, that tired 
of the sameness of Roe Park, they had left their 
heir-apparent as their hostage, and had come to 
town for change of scene and change of employ- 
ment. 

" Who could have thought of meeting you just 
on our arriral ?' said Lord Emery ; " and I de- 
elare you are looking so well and so young, I scaroe- 
ly knew you." 

^^ Will you not shake hands for old aequaint- 
ariceship ?** said Lady Emery; ^' four years sinee 
we have met." 

^* How did you leave all my friends at Rde 
Park ?" said Moreland, who feit his own ease re- 
stored by theirs. 
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" They were all in statu qm^^ said Lord Emery, 
^^ with my two wise brothers-in-law, and tfaree 
equaUing imps, in addition to the BÖciety." 

^^ You cannot imagine how happy we were to 
get back to town," said Lady Emery ; " it nuned 
almost the whole time we were at Roe Park, and 
was so doli, you can have no idea of it." . 

Lord Emery insisted upon Moreland's dining 
with them at their hotel. 

<^ Do come," said Lady Emery, ^< or I shall 
think you are still angry with me for having chan« 
ged my mind, and takei^Emery." 

Moreland was surprised at her want of delicacy, 
in alluding to what he looked upon as a most for- 
tunate event for himself ; but assured her, with 
perfect truth, and perhaps rather in a more careless 
and pointed manner than she thought perfectly con- 
sistQut with the laws of politeness, that he retained 
no feelings whatever upon the subject, but those of 
perfect indifference. He dined with them, but left 
them at an early hour, as they were going to the 
Opera, from thence to Lady Stickem's rout, and to 
finish the labours of the day at Almack's. 

This unexpected meeting again called Moreland's 
attention to Roe Park and its inhabitants, and ex* 
cited and renewed in him strong desires of going 
thither in person ; but, as we mentioned before, 
bis uncle's helplessness, and total dependence upon 
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liiiiiy was so great, that though all delicacies were 
now removed with regard to the Emerys, he could 
not think of even a temporary absence fcom him 
in bis present infirm and delicate State of healtfa. 
The physicians, at a loss for any remedy to eure 
old age, advised him Uy try some of the watering* 
places, as much for change of scene, as frora any 
expected benefit from the waters. Moreland, there- 
fore, gave all bis new-sprung wishes to the wind% 
set off with Sir Thomas and an old faithful servant 
to Brighton, from which, if a miracle of perfect 
health was not pqrformed in a fortnight, they were 
recommended to proceed and make trial of the ce* 
lebrated waters of the Chdt, in the town of CheU 
tenbam« 
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CHAPTER XV. 

E«ch fiuttering hope, eadi anzions fear, 
Each lonely sigh, each silent tear, 
Td thine Almighty Friend are known ; 
And sayeat thou, thou art all alune ? 

CONDZII. 

WhiLE Moreland and his nncle are en^oymgirliat 
Th Johnson reckoned the greatest of sensual jdea^ 
sures— roHing rapidly in a camage over a smo^Mlt 
road from place to place — I must endeavöiir ti>^ 
transport üie «ader's imagmatibn once more M 
Roe Park, where Sir Philip Hmn was still laying 
eilent siege to Lady Amelia, hy means of repeated 
acts of charity and benevolence, which he alwa^ 
contrived shonld be conreyed, as if by accident, to 
her knowledge» He found himself, however, mach 
at a loss, when he attempted to talk what he call* 
ed evangelical slang, and at length became aware 
thai his only ehance of safety oonsisted in decli** 
ning all conversation on the subject, under pre^ 
tence of its being much too saered fbr common 
conversation. 
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Dt Spleen Harriß's passing ihoiights of Lady 
Amelia lasted only a few days ; fae saw that there 
would be a'Becessity for playing a part, for which 
exertion hemras not sufficienüy in love, even if bis * 
principles had permitted the attempt. Indeed, Dr 
Spleen Harris was rather sceptical as to the pas- 
sion of love; he did not agree with the author of 
the Sketch-Book in thinking, << That however 
the Burface of character may be chilled and frozen 
by the cares of the world, or cultivated into mere 
smiles by the arts of society, still there are dor- 
mant fires lurking in the depths of the coldest bo- 
som, which, when once enkindled, become impe- 
tuous, and are sometimes desolating in their ef- 
fects.'* But Sir Philip Hiun's awkward attempts 
to be good, and bis ostentatious displays of bene- 
Tolence, did not escape bis sarcastic eye, 'though 
the motives that prompted Sir Philip's conduct 
he never once suspected« That gentleman, how-» 
ever, entertained fears, that the jokes of Dr Spleen 
Harris, if not put a stop to, might jHroye detrimen- 
tal to his plans ; he, therefore, thought it niore 
prudent to make a merit of necessity, to admit bim 
into his confidenoe, and bind him over to become 
an acoomplice in the deception« 

Dr Spleen Harris was rejoiced to think, that, 
after all her disappointments, such a piece of good 
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fortime awaiied Iiady Amelia; and entered into 
the Bcheme with a zeal for which Sir Philip Hum 
expressed the wärmest gratitude — ^^ You miist be- 
gia now to give her some little unsuspiciousrlook- 
ing present," said Dr Spleen Harri%-^<^ a good 
print of the Bishop of Gloucester, for instance-** 
Write to London for all the saints' heads as fiist 
asyoucau. InEdinburghyoucangetA»Tv«««.n) 

Sir H. M ff, Mr G. • y, and Dr G. . • • n, 

Even I • • • . g, with his sqoint, must not be left 

out ; she has, I see, all the editiona of C s 

already . If this firert attem|»t takes, the week ^- 
ter you may give her the lay fiaii^ts, H, K • • ke 
Wh • te, Wilberforce, and others of the fraternity» 
•Dien, I think, you might meution some non««»« 
about ydur own heart; but do nothing without 
Consulting me, eise you'll do wrong." 

Sir Philip Hum was perfectly aware of the sar» 
«astic, ludicrous view, his associate (for he could 
not call him friend) took of most things ; he, thare* 
fore, was well aware, that in foUowing out bis 
hints, much delicacy, or tact, or ßnesse, or what« 
ever it may be called, was necessary to bß obser- 
Ted. But the prints in questioA were procured 
and given in such a manner, that they were very 
graciously accepted, much to the amusement oi 
Dr Spleen Harris, who, as usual, looked on, seem- 
ed very iitnocent, and indulged a feeulty he pos^ 
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never been counteracted in her Bona Willy and 
Jock« The seeds and habits of vice had taken deep 
root in their natural soil, ere the hand of death 
had seised their mother, and ere the hand of cha- 
rity had been stretched out to save them« Jock 
was drowned on a Sunday's sailing expedition ; 
and Willy, who had been bound prentice to a shoe- 
maker, had run away several times firom his mas-* 
ter, and been frequenüy in Bridewell for petty 
theffcs, ere he had been engaged in this last roln 
bery, for which he was now condemned to^lie ; yet, 
Strange to teil, he was not a hardened offender, 
but one who had been the victim of had education, 
idleness, and wicked companions. He had writ- 
ten a letter to bis sister, which she shewed to Lady 
Amelia, who gave it after wards to Sir Philip Hum, 
in lu^MS of interesting him in the poor yonth. It 
ran as foUows :— 

My dere Sister, 
Whare have my sins brought me noo, but to a 
jail ? and whare is my life to be gien up, but on- 
the gallows? and that is to be on Wednesday cum 
fortnight ; and whare will your poor brodier 's soul 
be after Ihat ? Oh ! Amy, Amy, it's a fearful 
thought«- O that I had followed your gude mis- 
tress, Lady Amelia Truefeers advice, when she 
paid my prentice fee ! She can do onything. Oh ! 
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See if she could try and get me off; — ^but I am 
speaking nonsense. Mrs Miller came to speir for 
me yesterday. She says, no power on earth can 
save me, and wants me sair to prepare to meet my 
God* But bow will God receive one who bas so 
often forgotten him? and I cannot beHeye what Tarn 
Graceless says, tliat God does not care wliat we 
do, and that it will be all one in tbe next world to 
baitb sinners and saints. No; I canna b^eve 
tbat, for that would nae be jnst, — and wbat rnaun 
cum ower tbe like o' me? Oh ! try if ye can get 
in to see me. You and me are the oidy twa noa 
liyen o' the family, and soon the'U be only you* 
O ! if ye knew what fearfu' thoughts are in my 
head, when I hear the key tum, and Fm left all 
alone in this dismal cell, frae sun-set tili it rises 
again. And yet, what fears me noo? for I'm^no a 
eowart ; I feared no to risk my neck when I gaed 
intill the house, and took tbe watch and the dizen 
o' spoons. I've gaed boldly to many a hanging, 
and yet I'm feared about my ain. — O ! cum to me 
as soon as ye can. I'll no ask you to be wi' me 
in the end, when the rope's about my neck, and the 
cowl o'er my face ; it's God, and no man, that mauti 
help your poor unhappy brither, tili death, 

William Bell, 
CaÜxmrHiU JaiU 
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Lady Amelia endeavoured to extract some oon* 
solation for Amelia Bell, with r^ard to the like- 
lihood of William being awakened to acknowledge 
the only Savionr, from bis already perceiving that 
he faad been a great «nB«r, and seeing how impc». 
sible it was for a holy and just Grod to pardon ini« 
quity, witbout true repentance. 

Tbe circumstances were laid before Sir Philip 
Hum, in order to obtain bis assistance. Dr Spleen 
Harris looked upon the circumstance of Sir Phi- 
lip's partiality to Lady Amelia as a very favour- 
able event for William Bell, and on the condemnar 
tion of William, as a piece of great good fortune 
for Sir Philip Hum, who, by bis success in this 
affair, would inevitably add another strong link 
to the ehain of good deeds which he was fesbion- 
ing by the aid of every opportunity, and which, 
wben completed, would so involve tbe lady, that 
she could not, witbout tbe grossest ingratitude, 
' disentangle herseif from its folds. '^ It will be 
easy enougb for you to get tbe fellow off; but, of 
course, you'U make it appear difficult, in order 
to enhance the merit of your virtuous exertions. 
Courtsbip, in itself, is but a troublesome business, 
wbetber tbe fair to be wooed is of a religious or 
a worldly cast. But a deci^ed fine Miss would 
prove fuUy as troublesome, and ocöupy as mucb 
of your time writing love-letters and poetry, visit- 
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ingf Walking, danciug, ffirting, and tlie presents 
would be more costly* It requires a man to be 
quite idle, and quite at his ease about money, be- 
fore he can, witb the least prudence, commence 
the conrtsbip of a modern Miss. I know Tom 
Shock had to give up business, and waste a year's 
income, in courting Miss Plumb ; and, after all, 
she kept his presents, saying they were not worth 
retuming, and rejected himself. In your moderate 
people, such acts as these make Satan lose his re- 
spectability," continued Spleen Harris, while his 
face glowed with honest Indignation. 

Lady Amelia was delighted with the zeal and 
interest displayed both by Sir Philip Hum and Dr 
Spleen Harris; and that very evening a soltable 
opportunity oecurring, she got the nowmore com- 
posed Amelia Bell conveyed to Edinburgh, with a 
letter tö Mrs Miller. 
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CHAPTERXVL 



Dsfs of ny yoalli, yehsre güded awaf ; 
Hain oTmj jautiLt je aie ftosted and gtey ; 
Eyes of my yoath, your keen sight k no moie ; 
Clicefci of my yoadi, ye are IuitowM all o*er ; 
Stitngth of my yoath, allyom TrigoaT is gone s 
Thoo^ts of my youtfa, your gay Tisioos are flown. 

TUCKEB. 



While the kousdiold of Roe Park were all in 
bed ; while some were in profound slomber ; while 
>«ome, less soundly asleep, were fftvoured with gay 
Tisions which. floated before their senses ; while 
some, with troubled dreams, ^* fiom waye to wave 
of fimcied misery at random drove" — ^the Marquis 
of Yainall lay broad awake, and racked with pain ; 
and he rang bis bell with considerahle force« His 
servant heard the peal, and was soon at his bed* 
dde. The Marchioness was alarmed, as the Symp- 
toms increasing, became more and more alarming, 
— sickness, altemate heat and shivering, with vio- 
leut pain, succeeded each other ; and it was judged 
expedient to dispatch a Courier, without delay, to 
Dintherout, for Dr Pother. 

9 



LaAy AnaeUä was catled np ; the Mar; als wishr 
ed to see her. ^^ Amalk,'* sftid E^e^ ^^ I think I am 
dying." 

Lady Amelia was greatly älanned ; but stn^-* 
^ing tQ preserve her composurey and anadous to. 
calm her father's agitation, ^^ I hope not,.my dear: 
father," Said she; <^ it is obly apassing iUness; 
aud Dr Pother will be aiUe io suggeat sometfaing 
which may do you good.'* 

^V Ataelia," repeated the Marq.iii89 ^^ I tbou^t 
you was too good a gvrl to teil a He« Yoii knöw- 
you think I am dying, and iba^ you arei iiot easy 
about my aoul.** 

Amelia was preparing to reply, buli tibe Marehio-^ 
BOSS inierrupted her, ^^ Keep yoiirsdtf as quiet änd) 
composed aa possible» my lopd». tili Dr Potfaer ar* 
rives." 

^^ The paiu is so vident, I emiiftot fie still," said^ 
the Marqmii. ^^ Amelia, do not karre me i and ro- 
member, I command you to teil me the trntii, 
whoteTer Dr Pother's opiiii<m may bef of my oase." 

Lady AmeHa had a sineere afbetiefti fdarher fiir 
dier, and theugh not suf^rslttioiis, she ceuld not: 
help attaehfaig aome weight^ aB pvog^thelic omena of 
deaih, to theae mmsual fearaand forebodingB of the 
Marquis ; bot the MaröUeness would aseribeit to 
noihing but hia deake cf talkifig* ladeed there 
were few thinga the Marchioncss entertamed a 

M 
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more theiNMigh coiiten^t fbr, aiid had a greateor ^8-. 
läe tot tfaua peopIe> tolkmg aboiit their boqIs aad 
deatli. When she iherefore saw that sucli was thd 
whim of tke MarqniH»- aa she termed ity sbe ucted 
her atmest endeaYOurs« ta ^ Lady Amelia out of 
Ae room. 

Aecordinglyv Lady Amdia relji'ed to tlie adjcnar^ 
ing apartmeBt) to w«itch aad pray ; meaning to re» 
tum whenever sbe heard of Dr Polher^s amyal» 
<< Should tay daar fiiliieF's ilkiesB terminate iaial* 
ly»'' Said she to herseif» ^* how would Hs imioortal 
seid find its way ta tiie abodes of Uiss ?" 

Some fearful thoughts crossed her mind ; bat 
the connderationB whieh had s^rved to oalm her 
doubts witb regard to Sydney, again recurved to 
her thougbts, and they w^e joyfuUy reeeived ; and 
ehe prayedr— believing that she would have those 
ilii&gs for which she prayed-*-that her fadierVsoul 
might be oonTerted to firm abiding faith in Christ, 
erocallednpontomeetitsJudge. She determined, 
at the same time, to allow no occasion to pess, no 
opporiunity to esoape her, of talhing with her fit- 
ther on these alL*important poiats. But her reTO» 
ries'were now mteirupted by a short cough, a 
shdrt, hurried, emphatie footstep, which came along 
the passage leading to the Marquis's apartments, 
and whioh she immediatdy reeognized to be that 
ofl^Pother, She determined toawait Ins retum 



\ 



from tlie diamber^ and desceiided' to llie drawin^ 
noomfor- that purpoee^ wli^e» in abavt half an 
h^uTj Bhe*was jiMued bythe-Doctot* 

Dr Pöther was a littley squat, sa^acious^lookiiig 
man ;* thcrogh hk eotLntenance getre no indioatioii» 
of intellectual Buperiority. My readers rare^ jof 
course^ acqtiainted wiA the Bnteiial diffierence 
wfaieh eaiffta betwixt tliese two de«irq)tioiiS!o£ cba«- 
raeter« A sagadioali phyridab soon idkcmiBitha 
diaorder, and^ of iNMnrse^-trealBat aocondiiig'toidie 
establkhed and teistii^ ruies of tibe fiicalty^ for rß^ 
moving and heaüAg Üie said eorapkdiit ; aiid "krliei^ 
a disease assuntes any new form, and siepa ont of 
the ordinary contee, a mecely sagadoiia man is at 
hiB 'wit's end, and bis patient must die aceording 
to ihe nsiud rules and forms. But an inteBBCtnal 
man, wlien all eelablished rulea Ml, dares« to pro* 
jeet new and xmttied metbods o£ prooeeding> aad 
to put ihem in piactice wühoutany pü^vioiiB anlho^ 
rity i l^ winch means, fiMunetimes, the paiftieat is 
cnred, tbough not according to nikw 

Dr Potber was upon ibe wbole a well-edaovfced 
man, and reckonad arery safe man. He was ealled 
Doetor by llie courtesy Ibat prevails t» all« obscnr^ 
towiis ; bnt he Wm a Mrgeon, not a physliudn ;'li6 
bad stndied in Edbibar^ ; he had> serrad a eanoK 
paign as an army sorgeon; he had been in Paris; 
he was fifty years of ag^ and bada great deal of 
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ea^perieiuse ; he vras, m I have already hinteä» mere* 

tations took any new tum, tlie Doctor was at bis 
wit's end ; bat tliis he had the sagacity ney^ to al- 
law to appear ; for there was no death, no recovery, 
no aceident, no casnalty in the pariish, for which 
the Doctor did not, in. a piain, ntianswerable, dic- 
tatorial, formal, uncontrovertibK nuitter-p^&ct 
manner,^ aocount for ; and it wtiB gen^rally found 
tibat all deaths oceurred firom biis not having been 
»nt for m ^e^from bis pnacriptions not having 
been exaetly foUowed out — <»: firom the paüent 
having become his own physician for some years 
past. Of course, by the same rule^ all recoveriea 
were owing entirely to the Doctor's prompt laea- 
suves ; to bis skiU; to his nice aiitention to the cri*- 
sia; and to his uniTevsal attention to all minor 
things, and all nubuter points. 

^ I hope you think that there is nothing mate-* 
rially wrong with my dear &ther?' said Lady 
Amelia. 

" Why,*' answared the Doctor, *^ I would &in 
hope tibat there is nothing in tb^ complaint which 
can, properly be termed serious ; but o^taioly much 
tbajfc is material^ — ^pulse high». IjMreathing thick, pain 
Tiolent— ^are certainly not {deasant iiymptoms. I 
have takea a liltle bloo^ firom himr— good bh>od, 
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ttpon die whold ;; änd lihall take a littl« more in 
the course of an hoüf ^ if I do ^öt fiüd Mm greatly 
better; and nowlet me troüble yoü for pen änd 
ink — Ikük going to tmte" ä prescription for ^im^ 
which must be taken immediately. I would £sin 
bbp^ I have been cälled iti tbe Very nick öf time. 
An boiir longer, and t i^üld t^t bavö answere^ 
for the cionseqnebises.^' 

Lady Amelia fdt hidi^elf tnuüb agitated by tfais 
account of thtd Marquis^ änd hiastened öüt of tfa^ 
room, to leam if i^be niould be of any feüss&stabce tö 
ifae MarcfaiomeBfi ; but thö MarcMoness having been 
already more than usually disturbed, had retired 
to a qnieil; apartment to finish tbe slumbers of tbe 
nigbt. 

Lady Amelia slipped softly into her fetber^i^ 
room ; he was still in great pain, but happy that 
she had retumed to him* << Have you seen Doc- 
tor Pother ?" said he^ faintly, 

** Yes," änswered Lady Amelia ; " I waitied for 
him, according to your desire.'* 

<< And vrhat does he say of me V inquired the 
Marquis. ^* Teil me Iruly, for 1 am rery ill, and 
can bear to hear the worst." 

<^ Perhaps you are not so ill as you imagine,'' 
said Lady Amelia. ^* But teil me what does the 
Doctor say ?* again rejoined the Marquis. 
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Lady Amelia repK^ '^* He says you äre mate* 
rially illy bat not serioiiFfljr so." 

*^ Materially may soon become fieriously,'' re- 
plied ihe Marquifi« ^^ I fear I have not hmg tö 

Uve r 

<< Dq jkoi say so, my dear father. Trust in 
God i he can prolong* your days. The blessed Jesus 
healed Üie sick in body and in mind, by tbe Word 
of bis power, wben he was on earth ; he can do so 
still i he can bless the means wbich are using for 
your recovery. Let me kneel by your bed, and 
pray for you ; perhaps you may join ; we shall pray 
together ; our prayers may be heard.'' 

The Marquis maMng no objection, sbe knelt and 
prayed. It seemed to soothe him ; but wh3e he en-^ 
deavoured to Uft up bis heart, he feil into a pro- 
fpund sleep. Lady Amelia retired to the next 
room, and also had a refresbing dumber. But 
when Dr Pother came to visit bis patient in the 
moming, aller feeling the pulse, he declared the 
Symptoms no way abated. The pain, indeed, waö 
aUeviated; but tMs he ascribed entlrely to the 
ppiate. «^^ I must take more blood,^' said he. 

<^We must first have more advice,^' said t|ie 
Marchioness. 

'^.I can have no öbjectlons to that form,'' säid 
Dr Pöther, a öttle ptqued. <♦ Siall we send to 
Edinburgh for Dr Dootndier' 
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^\ Edinburgh is so di^taiit, my dear husbancl may 
be dead long before the ea^press reacbes i V .an« 
swared the Alarchionejss ; <^ bat I baTobeard ib^t 
Dr Sanguine, from Gboato», is a v^ry cteverimui ;^ 
be can be bere in an bour ox two ; we sball «end 
tbe carriage fpr bxm." , ^ 

Dr Potber couU not bear .tbe very name of J}» 
Sanguine ; for he was indeed a clever man^^ u rival^ 
a yottnger man, and bad acquired eelat firom beiog 
called in a£ter eures bad been fairly bc^n by I>r 
Potber. |t was a trial ; bat wbat could be do^ poor 
maa ! ^^ Tbat Marebioness wtU Idll ber busband 
witb ber interference/' said be to bimself. — ^He 
bemmed-^-deared bis voice. — '* H— ^it — is»any ^- 
tisfaction to yoor ladysbip to baye Dr Sanguine^ 
I — ^' and he eleared bis voic^ again,*— ^^ I can eer<« 
tainly bave no ol^ection ; tbough I sbould feel all 
re^onsitnlity more eompletdy takeii off my sboul'* 
ders, if Dr Doomdie were bere ; tbo^gb^iindeed^. in 
tbe Qourae of our pcactiGej wben we bave been in 
Joint consultatioii) our opinions bave b^n one^ 
Npt tbat I mean to say anytbing disrespectfol of 
Dr Sanginne ; far from x% ; be may be rery clever, 
fbr anytbing tbat I know to tbe contraiy ; but be 
is young, yery young indeed, for a medicf^ man-^« 
only tbirty-<-*no e^q^rieno&-t«nd wben poe refiects 
on tbe complicated uature.of tjbe buman fir^me^-^tbo 
bidden, secret macbinery by wbicb man is.üeg^la* 
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t8d*«-m Math t&e derangeineiit öf a skgle part 
«wy proTe fettal to ihe whole — depead upon it, ma- 
dam, it is not a kxntter to be tnisted to the ]mpe<* 
twmty of a raw, aelf-sofficient youtb. Thirtyi 
forty, nay« «vea fiAy, is ratiier young for a medit« 
cal man to have any important case c<munitted to 
bis trost«" And the Doctor waxed stronger, and 
^UüvttXi and mcore emj^tio, eyray ward he uttered. 
Bat the Marchioness tumed a deaf ear to thia 
eloquent baiangue» and replied in a positive man- 
suer» <<For theaake of my feeliiigSi for my own sa* 
tifl£EUstioti, Dr Sanguine miut be sent for/' . And 
in the interim, the Marquis lying qniet, tbey all 
adjoumed to the breakfast parlour« This sudden 
illnesB had not yei leached the ears of the othet 
inmates of the &mily ; and the lamentations» won«^ 
ders» historieS) explanation% were given Tarionsly^ 
and heard vanoualy» by the initiated to the imini-» 
tiated memhers« The Marchioness's acoount of it 
was thus : — She said that ahe bad been mach 
alarmed» and still was very uneasy, about the Mar« 
quis ; that all the Jamily knew her Iceen feelings^ 
and her presence of mind ; that she had called up 
Lady Amelia, sent o£F for Dr Potheri all in the 
twinkliüg of an eye ; that the Symptoms not yet 
abating, she had nowjsent to Ghoston for Sanguine ; 
that she herseif was quite wom out, had had little 
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jA&sp, was of im aiudous temper, &q. i»e^.; and «be 
concluded the whole by eating an enormom Weftfa- 

Lady Amelia said, that at first she Jhad been Ytty 
lüudb klarmied about her £adieF, bat \rafl thimk- 
^fiil ix> fiay, she thoug^t Imn eafekr t^hiM tke lest 
few hours ; that she herseif häd not suffered in 
ihe least from.beiilg called up^ and that she wmild 
be quite able to attend him all that day and night. 

<^ Dear Ameüa, you mtist allow me to share mth 
yon in the fiitigae/' said Lady Jane. 

<<IIe must be kept very qniet," said Dr Pother ; 
*^ therefore, the fewer attendants the better.'' 

^^ Certainly," said the Marchioness. 

*^ I hope you do not <^ink it infectious ?' asked 
.Lady Maria Wilde. 

^^ Why, we never ean be bertbin, in caaes of ä 
certain de^riptlon, that tb^e is no infection/' said 
Dr Pother. 

^^ Since yon are of that opinion," said Lady 
Maria, <^ I shall remove myself and child entirely 
to the other part of the hoüse. I do not fear for 
myself, yet I consider it the duty of every parent 
to be careful of the health of her child, and also to 
watch over her own health fbr the sake of that 
child." 

Shelooked round for applause, whichshetbonght 
due to this excellent speech, so füll <^ prudence. 
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yety at tbe same tiniQ, oombiiüiig mat^^ 
aflbotion. 

<< You are perfecüy right, xny dear,'' said Um 
Marchioness« 

<< No doubt» loatemal a&ctioii.ia much io be 
commended^'' said Dr Spleen Harris, in liis usual 
maimer« 

<< We shall see how matters tunii'' said Sir Phi- 
lip Hum» 

<^ I shall go and meet the Dootor," said Lord 
Francis Selby, who, nnder pretence of anxiety^ 
thought he might haye the pleasure of a rideu 

^^ You do not apprehend inflammation, I hope ?^* 
said Sir Adolphus Wilde, tuming to Dr Pother» 

«^ Why," said the Doctor, " I had my fears ; but 
I trust the prompt measiires I was enabled to nse, 
have, at all events, given a temporary tum to the 
disease; but I must take more blood; it k die 
only remedy — ^the only remedy, sir." 

<< Had you not better delay tili Sanguine ar- 
rives?" said Sir Adolphus* 

^< Why, that is of no material consequence,'' 
said the Doctor, ^^ as Ghoston is only five miles; 
he will be here in half an hour.*' 

<< Two heads are better than one, you know, 
Doctor," said Sir Adolphus. 

^^ Without meanii^ any dii^'ei^pect to Dr San* 
guine," said Pother, ^^ I sl^ould think that depends 
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entirely upon tfae heads" — ^giving bis own a verf 
fiagacious» wise shake. ^^ Bat I hope/' said he^ 
toming to Lady Amelia, ^ tbat ydu häve giren Üip 
]Mlirqui8 the powd^r ?" 

<< Yes, I gave it him myself» in a little black cur^ 
rant jelly.*' 

^^ It onglit to bave beeji giveo, as I denred, in 
red corrant jelly»*^ said the Doctor ; <* I cannot teil 
you how important iheee trifleg may l«comc, in 
oertain cases — I bofpe he has tasted noäiing what- 
ever but water-gi^uel?'* 

<^ I gave him a little weak tea^ which he pre* 
ferred," said Lady Amelia, 

<^ Begging your ladyship's pardon,*' said tilie 
Doctor, " you ought to haye done no such thing 
without Consulting me, Those who are Ignorant of 
medicine may do iHuch mischief by their rashness 
T^I hope the window in Ihe left dressing-room 
was opened?" 

*^ It is the other one," said Lady Amelia, ^^ for 
the day is cold, and the serriant sits there." 

^^ I wish the left window opened,*' said the 
Doctor ; ^* and depend npon it, I have my reasons 
for all that I say and do.'* 

He next got pen, paper, and ink, and wrote to 
the neighbouring apothecary for some medicine; 
The'redpewas in Latin; and looked very leamed, 
and alarming, and mystic ; but in piain English it 
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was neidier more nor less tliaa iea gtdufii of rliu- 
barb» a quarter of a pound ginger5 n&6d trtth fep^ 
jpemiiiLt-watel:, «Igned Sam. PtMiker. 

Sir Adolphus Wilde was at htgt kft AcfM with 
Pother. He wifihed to haye his oplmon of llie State 
he reaUy conceived tbe Marquis to be in. 

<< Why/' said Pothef, fai aUBW^ to bid nuttie- 
roQS queries, ** I oonsider tbe cdse^ as one thal 
requires all my care and attention, It ^itker is, ot 
dse it is not, inflammatory ; It may be pleutetiC) and 
it may be asthmatie; it may be the lungs, it may 
be tbe ehest, it may be Ibe liver, it may be the 
windpipe ; but a few hours will probably decide the 
matter, and give it a more palpable decisive form." 

<^ Is bis intellect quite clear, so that he could 

arrange anyof bis temporal aflairs?" asked Sir 

Adolphns — a thought of the will, of Lady Maria's 

^ portion being increased, or something of the same 

kind having more than ouee crossed bis thoughts« 

** Impossible P' said Dr Pother ; ** quietness, 
both of body and mind, is essentially necessary. 
*-— Wbo is that shutting that door, and Walking so 
qnick along that passage ?' exclaimed he ,- and in 
bis own croaking voiee, talking loud, scdiding, and 
lecturing upon the necessity of quietness, he en- 
tered the sick man's Chamber. 
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CHAPTERXIIL 



^^ Who can ded49 ^irbßtk dffcliotn dUigree ?" 



Db Splesn Harrys, who, for reasöns best 
knowB to himsdf, bad hitherto, las to bis medicaJt 
quaUficatianfiykept intbe baek grouiid).nowtboDgb|^ 
proper to differ eatirely witbPr Potber, as to the', 
nature of the Marquis's disorder ; and wh^n Dr, 
SaBguine anived^ aß;§r steiog the. patieo^ U ^as 
pretty evident tba;t hß ka»t towards Spleen's ofi* 
nion« But aceov^ag tet the usual form and eti-* 
qaette of the &eulty, they adjoumed to the nesA 
room to coii«ttlt».aiäd^ ii posable, to egree as to thei 
name to be giren to the Marquis's disorder. 

<^ The extseniß iiHareaM of irritation denotes the 
presence of jPedn> Catanrhaiü^' mA Dr Pother» 
<^ and calls Ibr a frequent and iiwtantanf^^üg U9e 
of the laoßet." 

<< The feebfejQtfiifi. of Hie beat denotei^ debility/' 
Said Sanguine, ^* and d^iaands caytion and rest } 
and I apprebond tba djaorder to be entirely ideated 
in the bag or stomaeh.'' 



** Mf opinion entireiy coincides trith Dr 6an- 
goine'B,*' Said Spleen ; ^^ tlioug^ perhaps die costy 
or viscera of the ÜTer, may in some taseafture be. 
affected, and I woiild recommend a litüe stA. mmr. 

'< Gentlemen, I must entirety differ from you 
both/' said Pother ; *^ and tOl I see reason fi>r adopt- 
ing your opinioti) must finkdy and deoidedly main- 
tain my own," 

^< In that case/' said l^leen, ^* sinee my wcfüiiy 

fnend the Marquis of Vainall's life oanDot be triflfid 
widi) we must jnst State the matter to Üie famfly^ 
and leave them to choose whose advioe Üi&f ^vrfU 
foMow/' 

The Conference lasted some time iMger, änd yery 
leamed and skilfttl argoments were brongfat for-^ 
vnatd by both parties to induce each other to alter 
their erroneous opinions ; but, as usualy they only 
brought forward repües to strengthen wfaat had al^ 
ready been said, 

<^ Look at that eye— -Peel that pulse— *Examine 
ihat tongue — and deny if yon can that there is evcäry 
Symptom of febrility»'' said Dr Pother. 

<^ Listen to that breathing — Hear that cough*- 
Peel that skin — and deny that there is erery symp* 
tom of debility/' said Sanguine* 

** And feel that side, and deny that there is a 
tendency to the liver," said Dr l^pleen Harris. 



<^ Well, gentleindn, insteäd of weakemag imr 
handfi, aad briiigiiig a disgraoe upon the fiiculty 
l^y our differenees," said Potlier, ^^ had you not 
better, both of you, yield to my years apd expe« 
rience, and the thing remains amongst ouraelveft 
hushed and secret ?'' 

^^ Impoasible I" «aid Dr Spleen Harris, 

'^ ImpoBsible !" said Dr Sai^uine. 

<^ You must be aware," said Dr Podier, <* how 
unu0«al<*-^nay, &ow imprudent — nayy how dkre- 
speetable it is for professional people to diflfer ; let 
me entreat you, gentlemen, to take a commonnsense 
yiew of the snbject»" 

^ I have a conscience and a head," said San- 
gttuie with a gniYe look. 

^^ And I have a head eontaining brain8,>caid also 
a conscience," said Dr Spleen Harris, maldng hin 
band resound against bis left side. 

Tbey ad^ourned to the parlour, and openly told 
their di£ferences — ^and the result was, that an eXf 
press was sent off to Edinburgh for Dr Doomdie, 
and. the doctors sat down to make them^elves as 
comfortable as possiUe, en aUendanf^ 

^< This sad illness might all have been spared," 
said the Marchioness, in a waming yoice, *' had it 
not been for that fatal going to churcb at Dinthe^ 
rout," 
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^ The dmtve m%lit have liad soine sbare in 
V Said Sir Adolphus Wilde. 

^< Oh no I Imposfiible P' said thfi Marddoness ; 
^^ the theatre was aa comfortaUe as possible — 
neither too hot^ nor too cold ; churches are alwaya 
in extremes,'' 

Lady Amelia was in great distress and appre- 
hension when she heard the contending ojaoianer of 
the Doctors. 

<< Did I believe," said sh^ <^ that my dear fa- 
ther's life was in the hands of men, bis Situation 
would certainly be dangerous indeed at present» 
Oh God, strengthen my Mth ! and in thb nn-* 
eertainty teaeh me to cast all my care upon thee. 
He that gave life can, and will maintain it aceord* 
ing to his good pleasure, notwithstanding the de- 
bates and mUtakeB of erriBg phy««ian8.» 

The Marchioness» under pretence of sparing her 
own too acute feelings» contrived to cast alt the 
eare of attending the Marquis upon Lady Amelia; 
^id happy was the exchange fbr the Marquis» foir 
ehe studied his every wish» and watc^ed his every 
movement ; and, though it was quite against het 
principles to disguise £rom him &e doubtf ul opi- 
mons of the Doctoi% yet die sweetened it all wUh 
the hape which filled her own. mind l and if the 
Marquis ever prayed (sincerely in his life, it was 
in the interrals of this fllness, under the fear of 

10 
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cleath, and in' doabt of bis physicians' ability to 
help him. 

Lady Amelia's principles were now wdl known ; 
and as she had more than once been detected read- 
ing the Bible aloud at bis bed-side, tbe inference 
was drawn that she had been talking to him of 
deaih, and might actually be hastening that event 
by her imprudent zeal in preparing him for it. In 
vain did Lady Amelia assert that all snch conv^- 
sations had ori^nated entirely with the Marqms 
himself. The Marchioness retained her opinion 
— ^the Doctors readüy adopted it — and forthwith, 
every unfaTourable Variation of the Marquis's pulse» 
or comphdnts, was ascribed to the influence of Lady 
Amelia* Yet snch seemed hev fäther's infatua- 
tion, that whenever he awoke from bis frequent 
slumbers, he demanded whereshe was, and seem- 
ed uneasy when she was absent for a moment« 

Bnt by those who were so carefiil to preyent the 
Marquis from being alarmed by talking of spiritual 
concems, the tf ouble that might arise from tem- 
poral matters was not so much reprobated; and 
the thoughtful, careful, considerate Sir Adolphus 
Wilde had discovered, that a very important deed, 
executed by the Marquis some months before in 
faTour of his younger children, had never been 
signed. 

'^ It would oertainly alarm papa very much," 

N 
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nid Ijidy Aindia» ^^ if Bach a inatter was proposed 
to liim at present." 

« No matter," said the Murchioness ; ^< ihere is 
HO time to be lost-^it muat be dcme^'^let us send 
^ üsr Xcaskolm direoily." 

<< Let me entreat you to wait alittle," aaid Lady 
Amelia; << I aisore you I know it would agitate 
him too mneh ; let ns wait tili it please God to 
giye a more favomable tum to hin oomjAauits»" 

<* NonsenuBe," said the Marchioness, '^ what härm 
will a little agitation do him? he will soon recover 
himaelf-^What ! Do you imagine your fiither to be 
80 weakominded that he cannot bear to hear that 
he ifl mortal ? Do you think the fiitore fbrtunea of 
myself and your sistera aro to be ruined by your 
whims ? No-^what»Yer it may oost my feelings» I 
«hall go this instant and exert myaelf to teil him 
what he must and ought to do;" and the Mar* 
chioness forthwith prooeeded to the MarquSs's 
apartment. 

« How do you feel yourself to^y ?'" she inqui^ 
red^ drawing aside the curtain, and openinga bit of 
tiie ¥nndoWH5hutter. 

" Very uneasy — ^very uneasy," replied the Mar- 
quis ; <^ my head, my side." 

<< But I hope your eyes are not afPected," said 
the Marchioness. 

<< Oh no — I feel that I see as wdl as ever I did." 
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<^ And I hope that yonr band doea not shake»'' 
eoBtiniied the Marchionesflu . 

'^ Oh no^'' replied he, ^^ firm cnöugh upon the 
whoW 

^< I am glad of thaf ; becaase you will feel your^ 
seif abta to do your duty in eigning that paper^ 
which you ordered to he drawn out a £bw months 
ago. At present, you know, it is good for no- 
tiiing; and as there are so.many regpeetable wit- 
nesses in the house, npfliing can he more cotare* 
nient." 

^< What puts Buch an idea into your headat pre- 
sent, my dearP' said the Marquis; ^^ surely all 
these Utile matters may be settled when we get to 
town in winter ; at present, I have enough to do ; 
I have to take my powder and my draught, and 
then to sleep them off-— quite enough for a man of 
my time of lifo." 

^^ But^ my dear," said the Marchioness» ^^ do you 
call these little matters ? they are matters of the 
utmost importanoe to your younger children. If 
you shottld happen to die before winter, Emery 
wonld get the whole, you know.'^ 

<^ Oh, when I am actually dying,'' said the Mar«- 
quis, ^^ it will then be time enough to trouble my^ 
seif with bnsiness«'' 

The Marehionesa tiliought that she had spoken 
very piain, but found that she must speak still more 
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80» ere she had aay prospect of gettiiig ber pur- 
pose aooomplished. She tlierefoie drew out ber 
handkerehief» but oould foroe uo tears. 

<< My dear,'' said she, << it is my painfnl duty to 
teil you, that tbe DoetoTs thnik the result of your 
present iUness very doubtful, and tbat I may be 
left a disoonsolate widow, and your children weep* 
ing orpbans." 

<< You may teil the Doctors firom me» that they 
are three great blockheads,'' said Üie Marquis, at 
ihe same time eyidently a litde alarmed. 

^< I hope they will prove so on this oocadion,'' 
said the Marchioness; <* at the same time, it is onr 
duty to arrauffe all matten as if their forewam- 

<^ Well, my affiurs are all settled long ago," said 
the Marquis ; ^^ you are all well enough provided 
for, and if I do not reeoyer from this illness, none 
of your fortunes wiU ever be bettered by me. I 
have more need to think of my soul, as Amelia 
says, ihan to puzzle my brains with law." 

The Sforchioness thought she had gone too &r; 
she therefore proceeded no Seuilier, but determined, 
as a last resource, to send off for Leasholm, and 
pass off bis apropos arrival as accident. Her indis- 
creet conversation with the Marquis had in reality 
aroused bis fears, and had led to what Amelia would 
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have wished ; for, to her great joy, he expressed « 
desire to see Mr Webster. 

That worthy man obeyed the sammons ; — tbe 
Marchioness met him on his entranoe, and desired 
that he might use thifi favourable opportunity to 
recommend to the Marquis to setüe all his tem- 
poral affiEÜrs. Bat Mr Webster said» that it had 
ever been a nde with him not to interfere in the 
temporal affiiirs of any of his parishioners, &r less 
to employ his inflnence at the bed of death for that 
pnrpose« The Marquis wished to see Mr Webster 
alone — ^not even Lady Amelia to be present. He 
feit himself collected, and able to speak. 

<< Mr Webster/' said he, <^ they have been hint* 
ing to me that I am dying. I have» if that is the 
ease, many failings — I should say fäults — ^perhaps 
I should say sins, to confess unto you." 

** Confess not unto me, but unto God," said Mr 
Webster, << who can alone forgive iniquity, and 
pardon transgression and -sin*'' 

^< I dare say, Mr Webster, you have always 
Ihought me a very good man," conlinued the Mar- 
quis-^ 

<< I never did, my lord," said Mr Webster; 
** the Scripture hath made very different affirma* 
tions with regard to human beings, and I saw no 
reason for thinking you an exception to the gene- 
ral rule ; but I rejoice to think you are now coq-^ 
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fefidbtig yonr nnB^ for he that sftidi lie luttüno aiii^ 
deceiveth himself, and the trüth is not in him; 
and it is blefited for us to think, tfaat he who hath 
commanded tu toeonfesB our uns, haih the power 
to grant tts forgivene«i. Oh pray^ tay lord, while 
titoe femälns to you, that you^may möre and more 
bd cönVinoed of sin r 

' <« 1 cännot pray/' said the Marquii ; << Ood will 
t&ot hear one^ who has to often neglected him." 

<^ 6ay noi so, my lord; he will hear all who 
|iray to him, believing in Christ ; — >belieTest thon 
this?' 

<< I do not know whether I believe it or not; 
^t t ai^sent to it~-but oh I if you be a righteous 
man, and, äs Amelia teils me, the prayer of the 
r%hteou8 availeth much, pray for me that my dia« 
order may be remoTed, and that I may live to lead 
a better life." 

^< There were many miraculons eures perfbrmed 
by the Saviour when on earth," said Mr Webster^ 
^^ and we have no reason to doubt his power and 
willingness to perform them still; but now, as 
then, faith is required in the person to be healed ; 
neither the diseases of the body, nor of the mind, 
can.be cured tili we know that we are actually la* 
bouring under them, for then, and then only, will 
we cry out for deUveranoe. You are fuUy sensible 
that you are under bodily illness, but do you be« 
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lieve that tbe Son öf God ha« pow^r now^ as b« 
had tben, to heal you V 

^^ I believe that no other haSf'' said the Marquis 
*-^" pray that my faith may be increased." 

Mr Webeier feil ufK)» hie kaeegi» and ^rayed la 
anearnest wKBOMSt fi>r the Marqui«; imd the Mar- 
quis joined eaimeilily in the (Nreyer, \t, «eemed as 
if a gmin of &ilb had be^ »owii: ii^ Im «oul-^e 
wept sore, like Hezefci^ ikT old» andseemed mui^ 
affected. 

^^ Be eompesed»*' said Mr Webst^^ ^* r^Qem** 
ber thät yöu are in the haads of a merdlAil, a just% 
an all-po^verfol Judge.*' 

The MarquiS) wem out with hil extrtions, feU 
into, a calm and prdfoUnd ileep ; and wben h^ 
anrege he feit greatly refreshed ; the illness s^emed 
indeed rebuked; he was mueh rdiev^d — ^if not a 
recovery, surely it vms d. respite. 

*« Surely Mr Webster's prayers have beenjheard 
for me," said he ; and be thanked God with a grate* 
fulbeart. * 

Bat now, bustle and confusion ! Dr Doomdie 
was arrived, another grand consultation ensued» 
and it ended with Doomdie deUvering bis opinion^ 
that whatevw the Marqtus's complainta might 
originally have been» there was now only the re< 
mains of a severe cold, — ^fever gone — ^inü^mma- 
tion gone — ^pain abated — ^no farther bleeding ne- 
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cessary — the firat could have done no härm — whst 
doea no härm may do good — vater-^;niel, chioken- 
brotfa, nay, even chicken itself, may he swallowed ; 
and his person, properly wrapped 'ap, might be 
eafely transferred into the draTFing^room. Wxt 
revolutious toke place in a Bodden mann«: — statea 
are overtamed, offiee lost and gained, in the twink- 
ling oF an eye ; and so it bappened to poor DoctOT 
Pother. He who had had the care of the conetitn- 
(ion of the honse of Vünall for many years, was 
now entirely overset in the ojnnion of the family 
by this vüdt from Doomdie, and Sanguine hence- 
forward waa the man. Dr Pother pernsted in 
declaring that he had cured the IMarquia of inflam- 
mation in hia cheat, hut the lUarchiimeBs and other 
memhera of the family remained' sceptica as to 
there ever having been any inäammation to eure. 
Doomdie again and again declared that the Mar- 
quis was out of danger ; but the Marquis was de- 
termined not to be talked into health in such a 
hurried manner, and fae inaiated upon taking care 
of himself fbr some time to come. He had also 
eonceived a great affection for Mx Webster ; and 
the Maroliioneea entertained the most alarming ap- 
prehcneiona of a calamity ehe had never thought 
either possible or probable — the Marqms hecoming 
a Meth«>di8t. 
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The event of three Doctors lumng been called 
to Roe Park became generally known in the 
coiintry, and numerons and various were the in- 
qniries fromall the neighbourhood. The Marqnisy 
if not positiTely beloved, was certainly mach liked; 
all good-natored people are so : Upon the whole» 
he was also respected ; all inoffensive marqnises 
are so. Sqnire Fatlove sent every day to inquire 
for him — << The Marquis would be a great loss to 
the county indeed — ^the road-meeting% the harriers» 
the hounds, the whole oounty would go to pot. I 
never knew a more worthy, excellent, better- 
hearted man — I might have shot over bis whole 
estate, aiidall myfriends with me— Such a neigh- 
bour ! never kiied a roe without sending me a 
haunch« Lord Emery will be a sad representative» 
withhis baby wife ! The Marquis's death will never 
be made up to me ; I consider it quite as a per- 
sonal loss !" 

*^ Honest man I he's been a very gude maister 
to me,'' Said Farmer Haystack; ^* the'll be dule 
in bis lands if onything should cum o'er him." 

*^ He'U ne*6T get atowr the door again, Fse War- 
rant him," Said Jenny Croaker; << he's sair faun äff; 
-—an unco change like upon him, the last day I met 
him takin bis ride, honest man ! no like himsell — 
just like a daming needle — a magpiet flew atowr 
the road, and frighted bis horse— I dinna like to see 
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thae birds binna in twBs and threes. To be Bure, 
twa's no aye a wadden, nor ihree aye a birth ; but 
ane's aye death I < Gude day, Jenny/ quo he to me^ 
wi' bis bonest-like &ce« ^ Thank your lordship,' quo 
I; < I houp ye're weel ye'reaelL' — < There's a ahil«- 
liiig/ quo he to me, < Jenny, to bny anuff ;' and a 
bonny Bhilling it was — Tse ne'er partwi't, noo, as 
lang as I live, honest man, though I'se Warrant 
the'll be something gaun at the burien ; but troü^ 
as Wull Warlock Bay% I wudna depend ower 
muokle upon it» £ar nae doult Lord Emery wiH 
tak Charge of eyerything; but he's no Ukd bis ftp 
iher-^just a wild güpy — for mony's ihe day he 
skelps past me on bis horse, as if I was nae better 
than thedirt aneath bis feet ; traits me like acom» 
mon beggar-woman : the Marquis will be an awfu 
loss, honest man — ^an awfu loss I" 

Jenny Croaker determined to watch at thedoor 
of her house tili some of the servants went past» 
She soolded her old man for not taking off the 
kail-pot — " the tatties were mair than ready," — 
she took out the kebbuck, änd thus Darby and 
Joan sat down on the stone at their door to watch 
the passing of some of the servants from Roe 
Park. And iirst in procession drove off Dr Doom- 
die, in a carriage and four» to reach Edinburgh 
ere death seimd upon some of bis patioEits» ^th«^ 
out iising the eetenumy of ^ralting for hid retum. 
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Next passed Dr Pother in a chaise and pair ; and 
lastly, Dr Sanguine on a nag at füll gallop : and 
thus all immediate fears of the Marquis's demise 
temdnated. One of the grooms now passed aiiv 
ing the horses, and being stopped by the Croakers» 
gave them the joyful tidings of the Marquis's re- 
covery. 

<< Fm glad to hear it," said Jenny Croaker, 
with a deep groan ; << but Fse Warrant it's only an 
aif-put — ilka thing helps — at bis time o' life a' thing 
teils." 

The newB of the Marquis's recovery was received 
with satisfiiotion all over the country» and in Edim- 
burgh, whither Lady Amelia wrote the favourable 
aecounts to inquiring friends; for, as we haye al^ 
ready noted, the Marquis had many friends^ and 
no enemies ; bis constitulional virtues being gpodr 
nature, hospitaUty, and kindness ; and bis vices, e£ 
indolence^ idleness, and love of ease^ being trou* 
bl^some to nobody but himself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*^ Nothing can be gteat, the contempt of whicfa is great.** 

DuRiNG all this bustle, and Tariation from 
health to sickness at Roe Park, Sir Philip Hiun 
liadbeen in Edinburgh. He had tried everymeans, 
and of course the l>est means, of obtaining a re- 
mission of the punishment of William Bell, the 
g^ty and nnfortunate brother of Amelia, — and 
at last succeeded in getting bis sentence commu- 
ted into fourteen years' banishment to Botany Bay 
— ^which was received with joy, as a happy ex- 
change for banishment out of the world. 

In one of Amelia Bell's visits to the prison, her 
attention was arrested at the door of one of the cells, 
which the jailor was preparing to shut, by the ap- 
pearance of aboy,whose countenanceshe recollect- 
ed somewhere to have seen. The Impression was 
instantaneous, for the door was speedily closed, 
and she proceeded on to the cell where her brother 
William was confined« Upon telling the circum- 
stance, and endeavouring to recoUect where and 
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how the fece she had seen could hare been known 
to her, in a happy moment memory retraced him 
with a certitude not to be mistaken, as the pedlar 
boy who had stolen the golden cup, and caused 
her so much trouble. She immediately related 
the drcumstance to Mrs Miller, who, without de- 
lay, examined into the matter — and found that the 
boy was already eondemned to be transported for 
other misdemeanours, and that he was actually the 
same boy who had stolen the cup from Roe Park. 
When he found that the confessing this additional 
crime could not in any way affecthis present con- 
dition, he detailed all the drcumstances to her— - 
stating, that soon after he had left Roe Park, hear- 
ing footsteps behind him, he had been seized with 
a fit of terror, and passing hastily through a field, 
he saw a pit, into which he had dropped the cup, 
where, doubtless, it still might be found. 

Mrs Miller wrote all these circumstances to Lady 
Amelia^-and the hope of regaining his cup stimu- 
lated the Marquis to follow out the dew the boy 
had ^ven. Where the field was, was difficnlt to 
ascertain ; — ^there was a field, indeed, which the 
family generally avoided at untimely hours~-it was 
known by the name of Pitfield. This name was 
derived from the numerous coal-pits it contained, 
which had long been abandoned, but which the 
Marquis had never yet found time to fill up ; there 
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were alio nunoart that hcre murden Imi best 
oomimttedy and ibat heie dinmdlcflB ^boats heU 
their revek; and it waswldiperediliat li^ls 
wen and groans were heard by andi ha^deBS 
derers as found themselyes near iUs spot» ai thai 
^ dread honr, when night and moming meet. Tfaa 
more hardymaintained that therewas noUnng to be 
dreaded in this field more than in any oAerof tfae 
fields in the neighbourhood, ezcept tbe danger of 
falling into the pits. The boy bad been rireamh- 
«tantial in bis evidence, and corroborated Amdia's 
Story in all itfl parts — and after a weary searcb, 
the cnp was fonnd in a pit, as the boy had descn* 
.bed it, Amelia's veracity was now as palpable as 
tiie daplicity of Howard and Bennet. Invainlhey 
pAtempted to varnish o'er their tale— «ren Lady 
Maria Wilde's prejudiees gave way, and they were 
both of them dismissed ; while Amelia was filled 
mih delight to find that her comparaÜTe inno- 
cence was now bronght to light, and a^knowled- 
ged by those who had before disbelieved it. She 
left her poor brother also elated with joy at bis 
escape from deatli, and her sorrowat partingfirom 
bim was mingled with pleasore. She retnmed to 
Roe Park füll of tiie praises of Sir Philip Hum ; 
and her heart filled with the wärmest gratitude 
towards that gontleman^ whiehhe had so well de- 
senred by bis actiTo exertions; Lady Amelia joined 
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with the grateful girl in ascribing to it as much 
merit, and even mare, than Sir Philip in conscience 
could think it entitled to« Dr Spleen Harris, of 
course, was informed^ and bestowed upon it tha 
most exaggerated encomiums« 

^< I assnre yon," said he, to Lady Amelia, ^ there 
are not many men who have as much serious bur 
siness on hand as Sir Philip Harn, who woald 
have bestowedas much time and troable as hehas 
done on that fellow Bell, who, after all, would 
perhaps just as well have been hanged ; for I have 
no doubt he is bom to that destiny, and will, ere 
long, do Bome deed to merit bis fate." 

^^ Let US hope not," said Lady Amelia, ^' let us 
hope that the lessons he has now received may be 
a waming to him in bis future life ; and good Sur 
PhiKp, I dare say, will contrive to visit Um, and 
give him good advice tili theperiod of bis trans-f 
portation arrives." 

** Sir Philip Hnm visit him !" said Dr Spleen 
Harris ; ^^ I assure you, you mistake Sir Philip's 
cliaracter very mach if you expect any such thing ; 
you are rather unreasonable, I think, considering 
he has already done so much. Rather than have 
taken half of that trouble, your two brothersrin- 
law would have seen him hanged." 

*^ .Trjie," Said Lady Amelia, <' but they do not 
make the same profession as Sir Philip Hum. 
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From wliat you teil me of him, and firom what he 
teils me himself, he holds the same reli^ous opi- 
nions that I de« It is therefore not nnreasonable 
to ezpect firom one of his high calling, the highest 
i^rts of henevolence — that he ahonld in all things 
walk worthy of that holy name by which he is 
eaUed." 

*' Poor, innooent, »mple woman !" thonght Dr 
Spleen Harris to himself ; and he laughed in his 
sleeve, when he beheld the grave oonfiding coon- 
tenance of Lady Amelia ; but she did not even 
perceive the slightest smile upon his face« 

Sir Philip Hum became more and more parti-- 
colar in his attentions to Lady Amelia ; his con- 
versation was goarded and strictly moral ; yet it 
wanted that spirit of warmth and sincerity which 
true Christianity breathes. The want was yery 
seosibly feit by Lady Amelia ; yet to doobt of the 
sincerity of Sir Philip Hum, she wonld have look* 
ed upon as uncandid, ungenerous, and unjust — 
after the conversations she had had with him-*- 
after the good deeds she had seen him perform. 
Yet good Mr Webster's way of conversing on sa* 
cred subjects was more congenial to her feelings. 
Sir Philip talked like one who kaew — ^Mr Web- 
ster like one who feit. 

Mr Webster continued to visit the Marquis, and 

watched every opporiunity of conversing with him 

13 
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OD the truths he himself so firmly beliet^ed — those 
truths he was so earnest in impressing upon the 
minds of others. But the Marquis's fit of religion 
had been merely the bifispring of his apprehensions 
of death ; and he, on his part, now laboured to bring* 
Mr Webster to his sentiments — the sentiments so 
uniyersally adopted and received by nominal Chris- 
tians — the uniting of a nominal Christianity with 
a real following and loving of the World. It is dif- 
ficult indeed to bring a proud man to aeknowledge 
his total dependance upon a Saviour. Man will 
claim something to do, though Christ has declared 
that He must do all. But the Marquis resolved to 
give more money away — to be more charitable — 
and to attend church regularly when in perfect 
health. 

Mr Webster feit himself in a very painful Situa- 
tion. At present he was high in favour with the 
Marquis — Speak more plainly, and the favour 
would be gone, the influence lost. But he prayed 
much that he might receiye direction, and be ena- 
bledlio practise his duty» without regard to the fear 
or &vour of man. 

^^ I was in a tolerable fright/' said the Marquia 
to him one day, ^^ when I thought myself dying, 
and sent for you, Webster." 

" It is good, my lord, to fear always," said My 

Webstar. 

o 
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*^ Bat what can I do ?" agked the Marquis. 

<< Devote the remaining yeass of your life to the 
Service of Ood,'' said Mr Webster. << Continue to 
Mve in the sanie awe of etemity, the same fear of 
God, you feit a vreek ago. That fear was sent in 
mercy to awaken yon firom the fatal sleep that all 
those are in vrho believe not in the Son of God ; 
and if yon retum again to yonr slumber, you re- 
sist an influence made upon your mind, and grieve 
that Holy Spirit which began to move upon your 
soul.** 

** I do not understand you," said the Marquis. 

^' May God enable me to make my words more 
simple, my meaning more piain," swid Mr Web- 
ster. 

'^ I have always been accustomed to think," said 
tibe Marqxiis, ^^ that an honest man was sure of 
going to heaven. I am not an infidel — I believe 
in heaven and hell; in God, and in Christ." 

** Pardon me, my lord — I doubt if you really be- 
Heve aU what you assert. When these great truHis 
are really believed, oh how they operate upon the 
life ! — What an awe is produeed— what a fear-^" 
what an eamest desire to hnow and obey the com* 
mandments — ^what a distrust of seif — ^what a stead- 
fast jreliance on the power, and willingness, and 
righteousness of Christ — what searching — ^what 
diligence in reading the Scriptures — what a re- 
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yerence to all the precepts oontained In Üiem — 
what a value of them, as of the saered c^racles of 
God !" 

^< Bat snre you would not have me read the 
Bible all day long ?** said the Marqnis. << I have the 
newspapers and the reviews to ooeapy me, and the 
Sporting Calendar ; but I read a chapter in the 
Bible every Sunday," 

<^ If you prefer the writings of men/' eaid Mr 
Webster, ^< while you are imperfeetly aoquainted 
with the inspirations of God, I appeel to your 
own good sense, my lord, may not the inferenee 
fairly be drawn, that you do not believe them to 
be such ? — ^Who can really believe that God has 
spoken through the Scriptures, and not seek to 
know what is written, and comprehend its im- 
port?» 

<' WeU, well, I will read the Bible,'' said the 
Marquis ; <^ and you shall come to help me to un- 
derstand it." 

<< You cannot confer a greater fikvour upon me,'' 
said Mr Webster ; ^^ and I am sure, in the study, 
you will derive essential benefit to your own soid ; 
and may He who alone can command a blessing, 
make me a feeble instrument, yet streng for His 
glory, and eloquent in His sewice." 

Mr Webster took his leave, and walked home* 
wards, rejoieing in the hopes he began to entertai» 
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of die Marquis ; and next day, to the great horror 
of the Marchioness, the Marquis ordered the Family 
Bible, which generally lay unopened in a comer of 
the lihrary, to be taken down and dusted, and laid 
upon the table in his dressing-room, and forthwith 
he began his studies« In YBin did Dr Spleen Har- 
ris, and the Marchioness, and Dr Pother, assert 
ihat nothing eould be more hnrtful to him thaa 
thinking about religion, reading the Bible, and im- 
pairing his spirits in their present weak state. 

The results, however, contradioted their prophe- 
cies ; for his spirits became gradually better, and 
ihe tedium he fonnerly eomplained of, seemed 
daily lessening and vanishing away in the new and 
interesting oocupation of reading the Bible ; belie- 
Ying it to be true, at least that the evidence was 
stronger for its being the inspiration of God, thau 
for its being the co.mpilation of men« 

Oh send this sacred book where*er 
Or Winds can waft, or waves can bear ; 

Whereyer man is foand : 
Let India's sons its page revere ; 
Let Afric*s land the blessing share ; 
Where £ng^d*8 power once caused despair» 
Let £ng1and*8 mercy, chiefly there, 

And £ngland*8 love abound. 
Send it to where, ezpanded wide, 
The South Sea rolls its peaoeful tide 
Round many a distant island^s side, 

Long wn4>p*d in error^s shade ; 
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Where, scatterM far from Zion*8 hUl, 
And Jordan*8 bank, and Sfloa*8 rill, 
The 8008 of Abraham wander 8till 
In error*8 darkest 8hade. 
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GHAPTER XV. 

What shall the man deserve of human kind, 
Whoee happy skill and industry combined 
Shall prove, what argument oould never yet, 
The Bible an impostuie and a cheat ? 

Db Spleen Harris and Sir Philip Hum made 
up for the restrsdnt they were compelled to undergo 
before Lady Amelia, by free and unreserved dis- 
course in private. 

** If I take Lady Amelia to wife," said Sir Phi- 
lip, ^^ I begin to suspect I shall not only have a 
Methodist wife, but a Methodist father-in-law. It 
is really too absurd to hear the Marquis pretend- 
ing to be good. I cannot pereeive what drift he 
has in it." 

" Drift !" said Dr Spleen Harris ; " he has no 
drift in it whatever ; he is only a little hipped, in 
oonsequence of bis illness. If it had been the Mar- 
chioness, that would be a different thing indeed ; 
she never walks round the house, or utters a single 
sentence, without a drift, as you call it. The Mar- 
quis, honest man, literally means what he says, and 
says what be ihinks/' 
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^< I could scarcely refrain from laugbing/' said 
Sir Philip» <^ whea I heard him conversing wiUi 
Webster the other day, as if he reaUy believed all 
the cant he was speaking to him«" 

" Why, Sir Philip Hum, you'^are rather too bad 
even for me," said Dr Spleen Harris. *' Webater 
believes firmly every word he atters« I graut you 
he is a weak man." 

^< But not qidte so weak as that would come 
to," said Sir Phüip. 

^^ You would be more likely to make me become 
a Methodist than he would," said Dr Spleen Har- 
ris ; ^^ you go so far the other way, that both the 
spirit of argument, and the i^pirit of fair play, 
make me desirous to bring forth arguments on 
the other side. Besides, I am a believer myself, 
and when I die, I expect you to become my bio- 
grapheri and to State the truth, that I died in the 
Christian faith." 

« For fear of any mktake or misrepresentation,» 
said Sir Philip Hum, ^' if that honour should de* 
Yolve upon me, I shall merely state, that you died 
in the £uth in which you lived. I wish you was 
an open, decided eharacter, like myself. K you 
would only give the arguments against Christianity 
Uie Barne p«tient myestigation you have given to 
those in farour of it, depend upon it you would 
soon be wen oyer to adopt my opinions." 
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*^ Why, I thiok I have already done so/' said Dr 
Spleen Harris. ^^ I have read your great oraele, 
Tom Paine. His Age of Reasou is, in my opinion, 
a very flimsy Performance^ and requires only free 
drculation to become insipid and harmless. Gib- 
bon is indeed a more artful, skilfal penman ; but 
what does his acooimt of the eelebrated Julian the 
apostate amount to, but this, that his mind was not 
strong enougfa to divest itself of the superstitions 
of the times; and though bred a Christian, he 
ÜMured the unknown deities of the heathen." 

** What !" ssdd Sir Philip Hum ; " and can you 
really suppose that a man of such a noble, virtuous 
character and enlightened mind, had any belief in 
the populär superstitions ?" 

<^ I think it appears so from Gibbon," said Dr 
Spleen Harris. ^* Nor is it inconsistent with hu- 
man nature ; for example, in the accurate picture 
of Louis the Xlth, portrayed by our eelebrated 
oountryman in Quentin Durward, you will se6 how j 

the deepest policy and lofibiest ambition, nay, even 
firmness of character, are consistent with the be- 
lief in the weakest and silliest of superstitions. 
The extremes of character in this, as in many other 
points, meet. 

^^ Children, old women, and the weak of both 

sexes, are generally superstitions, and so are the 

« 

strong-minded. For example, the great Samuel 
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JohnBon, and the well-known novelist, Inc<^. are 
generalhr supposed to have believed in ghosts and 
apparitions. AlmoBt all great minds are more or 
less tinctured with superstilion and melancholy — 
but this tendency is ennobled into the boldest da- 
ring, wben found in tbe mind of a Christian be- 
liever. Without this compass to guide and direct 
it, when a great mind is under the influence of su- 
perstition, then, equally with the weakest mind, it 
is lost in a maze of doubts, wild yagaries, illusionS) 
delusions, fears, phantasms, phantoms. Indeed, 
being a great mind myself, I know something about 
it, and am persuaded' that much of what is called 
delusion of the imagination is substantial reality ; 
and that the Enemy of mankind has a power over 
belieTers, and has in many instances literally been 
permitted to influence their visual faculties, and 
shew them more sights in heaven and earth, than 
philosophers dream of. However, the true belie- 
ver, if acting under the influence of bis faith, ought 
to have no fear. It is recorded somewhere of a ce- 
lebrated saint, that awaking suddenly in the mid- 
die of the night, he found the arch-fiend Satan, 
the prince of the devils, standing at bis bedr-side. 
The Saint, noways appalled, asked bim what was 
bis business with bim ? He answered. Nothing in 
particular. — Neither have I anything to say to you, 
replied the smnt, and tuming to the other side of 
the bed, feU fast asleep." 
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<< That 18 a good one !" said Sir Philip, laugh- 
ing ; *< and pray what waa the appearanoe of bis 
Satanio majesty ?" 

** Why/' oontiiiued Dr Spleen, ^^ I haye never 
heard an accura^te description of his form — ^but I 
have always heard his countenance described aa a 
oomhination of every evil passion — ^in particular, 
pride, malice, envy, hatred, cruelty, and every 
minor vice — ^the whole stamped with inunortality 
and power. Milton's devU is anuable ; Lord By- 
ron's devil is weak and tarne ; Lavater's represen- 
tation has more resemblance to the creature of my 
Imagination, bat though I think he has produced 
a devil, I could fancy one much more devilish." 

" Ton honour, Spleen," said Sir Phüip, " I 
could almost be tempted to think that you belie* 
ved in the actual existence of such a being." 

^^ Certainly I do," said Spleen Harris ; << and 
in the whole population of the invisible World, 
otherwise I would adopt the doubting System« 
However people may laugh at the numerous sto** 
ries of ghosts and spectres, such as Lord Lytde- 
ton's, Lord Rochester's, and the like, they neyer 
can prove to me that these narratives are fidse ; 
they only persuade me that they do not believe 
them. So it is with infidels and infidel writers ; 
they merely prove to me that the Speakers and 
writers are infidels; bat I deny that either of 
them can, or do, give as good reasons for being so, 
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as I, and wiser than I^ can asgigii for being Chris- 
tians.'' 

^^ Ghofits, and goblinfi, and infidels, talked of in 
one breath," said Sir Philip« <' Why, Spleen Har-* 
ris, you must pardon me» bat I really think you 
are mad." This was said more than half in ear- 
nest. 

<< There is meihod in kny madness, however/' 
said Dr Spleen. 

Sir Philip Hum was preparing to reply; but 
Lady Amelia entered, and the conversation took 
a totally different direction, tuming upon waters 
and watering-places ; and* Sir Philip Hum was 
now eloquent on English landseape, on groves of 
oak, on spaeious park», on smooth and deep serene 
waters ; for it had been determined, that as soon 
aa ihe Marquis was able for the joumey, which 
they hoped would be the case the following week» 
the Morchioness and Lady Amelia should aeoom- 
pany him to the celebrated batliing-plaee of Sea- 
fowl» while Sir Adolphus Wilde and Lady Maria, 
with Lord Francis and Lady Jane Selby, should 
remain at Roe Park tili their retum. The latter 
part of this arrangement was rather incon^istent 
with the plans of retrenchment the Marquis had 
frequenüy planned ; for, as they would probably 
be abeient for some months^ the establishment 
might bave been in some measure broken up ; but 
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in most Btates and familiea tbere are wheelB with- 
in wheels, and the Marquis and Marcliioness had 
been let ioto a secret which ie now to be discioeed 
to the reader, namely, that Lord Francis Selby was 
eo deep in debt, that he could not command a Shil- 
ling. Tbe Marquis was too indolent at any time 
to take aoy actire measures, and still less capable 
of activity than usual, in his present delicate State of 
healtb. Lend Lord Francis money he could not ; 
tum out his favourite daughter he could not; he 
therefore thought it best for the present to invite 
them to remaiu where they were, and as Lord 
Francis alone could not be trusted with the ma- 
nagement and direction of afiiürs at Roe Park, be- 
ing always liberal of other people's money, and sel- 
fishly extravagant of his own, Sir Adolphus, there- 
fore, had got a hint, wbich he readily swaUowed, 
to remain as a guard tili tbeir retum. 

And now the plan of the arrangements was 
finally settled. They were to make out the journey 
slowly, and were to pass a few days at Dunder 
Vioarage, the living of Dr Pelham, who was now 
at home, and busily engaged in the duties of bis 
calling. LiL(ly Amelia feit some r^ret at leaving 
the country, wliere, tili intemipted by the illnees 
of the Marqiiif', she had föund constant employ- 
ment ; but elit; did not labour under the delusion 
of luaiiy a well meaning person, in supposing tfaat 



I 
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HO good cotild be done but by berself, and ihat no- 
tbing could be well done which had not bad the 
benefit of ber tbougbts on the subjeet. Sbe tbere- 
fore contented berself with the certainty of finding 
Substitutes, and feit that her inunediate daty now 
lay in attending to the increasing infirmities and 
peculiarities of the Marquis ; for, though bis ill-* 
ness had in reality been merely a severe cold, yet' 
his Constitution had received a shock from the re- 
med^es which had been used during his Indisposi- 
tion ; he had already got into habits of taking care 
of himself, thinking of himself, and meditating 
upon what he should eat and what he should 
drink, and how he should be clothed, ^^ with all 
appliances and means to boot/^ for the benefit of 
that frail machine, his body, which, had it diepend- 
ed upon his care, would not have lasted a single day. 
But he had not reached that point of faith, of Cast- 
ing all his care upon Providence, knowing that the 
life is more than meat, and the body than raiment. 
This could not be expected from one who had but so 
lately begun to seek the knowledge of God, when 
even many real Christians seem to neglect these 
wise precepts of the Saviour, so well calculated for 
their happiness and welfare, even in this fleeting 
World, and ^^ are carefiil and troubled about many 
things." The Marquis, also, in common with 
other invalids, had begun to worship the Doctors ; 
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and haTing loet his oonfidence in Dr Pother, hoped 
to find in other climes some son of Escnlapiusy 
worthy to succeed him as the object of bis venera- 
tion, and the r^pilator of his actions» which henoe« 
forth were to spring from the temperature of his 
own body, the rise and fall of his pulse^ and the 
thousand cares which those who take care of themr 
Wves are bound to undergo. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'* Oh ! hadst thou strength to match thy brave desires. 
And nerves to second what thy soul inspirei !*' 

Homer. 

« 

When their departure for England was finally 
settled, Lady Amelia feit a few anxions thoughts 
creep into her mind with regard to Amelia Bell. 
The Marchioness, £rom her extreme youth, justly 
objected to her accompanying them ; and to leave 
her all alone at Roe Park, where there was none 
to take any particular charge of her, Lady Amelia 
could not bear to think of. She therefore wrote 
to Edinburgh to eonsult Mrs Miller as to the most 
eligible plan for her, and tili that lady's answer 
ehould arrive, she determined to place the orphan 
girl under the roof of Mr an^ Mrs Webster, at 
the m^nse of Roe-den* Aecordingly, a day or two 
previous to her departure, Lady Amelia went to 
visit Mrs Webster, to talkto her of this and other 
matters. 

Mrs Webster was ä Christian, and a gopd wife 
to her husband, and a useful help-mate to him 
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amongst bis parishioners. Had she not been a 
Christian, she might have been termed ^^ a poor 
do-less body," which was her natural character ; 
but she had now leamed to strive against her na- 
tural propensities, though the roots of her original 
failings were still pereeptible to an acute observer. 
She leaned much to her husband's judgment ; she 
obeyed him, because she feared God; she loved 
him, because wives must love their husbands. She 
began to educate her children at an early age, and 
was now anxious to " train them up in the way 
they should go." 

Formerly she would have considered all the 
trouble she now took as quite ujinecessary ; and 
would have thought her children well off, if brought 
up as she had been herseif, by an unconverted mo- 
ther, whose natural laziness and indolence were 
allowed ample scope. Mrs Webster was natural- 
ly shy and awkward, and would never have over* 
come her feelings so far as to converse familiarly 
and easily with Lady Amelia Truefeel; but she 
loved her, because Christians are commanded to 
love one another ; and, indeed, there was nothing ^ 
about Lady Amelia to make Mrs Webster feel 
this a hard law. The Roman's remark, ^< See how 
these Christians love one another," might have 
been applied here; for what was there about a ti- 
morous, insipid, shy being, such as Mrs Webster, 

8 
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for Lady Amelia Truefeel to love ; but the streng- 
est, the most endearing of all ties — that she be- 
longed to Christ ? 

The Mause lay at the farther extremity of a 
hamlet, which went by the name of ßoe Denj and 
which, according to the general taste pf all pro- 
prietors of great mausions, the Marquis was eudea- 
yquring to remove to a still greater distance fropi 
Roe Park. Thus meu, by their actions, give au 
asseut to the doctriue they frequently deuy by their 
words ; for in what blessed laud was there ever a 
village which was not reckoned a bore when in the 
vieiuity of a large mansiou ? — ^The Marchioness de- 
clared, and with some truth, that though Jowler 
was the very best dog she ever knew — though 
spring-guns and man-traps were set in all direc- 
tions — she could not depend upon keepiug eith^ 
her peaches, or auy of her wall-fruit, while Roe 
Den was so near the gard^. 

Lady Amelia endeavoured to make use of tbls 
as an argument for the family encouraging schools ; 
but the Marchioness averred, that instructing the 
poor only made them worse, and more expert in 
pilfering from, and deceiving, their superiors. 

Lady Amelia had now approached and opened 
the little gate of the flower-plot before Mr Web- 
ster's house, aud yras preparing to knock at the 
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door. Mr6 W^bfiter fieeing faer figure, witibdut dis» 
tinguishing who it was, as usual retreäted 'fo pii^t 
on ber best eap— Mr Webster baving desiredher 
to be always orderly and decent« Bnt ehe was 
greaüy relieved, on taking a sly peep, to find ihat 
it was only Lady Amelia Trnefed. ^ Yoü need 
not run äway, Jeanie and Betsy," kali she to her 
litüe girls; ^^ it is good Lady AmeKa ; she will not 
be aiigry that you have not on your iine frodcs^ al- 
though she is a great lady." 

The children followed thdr mother with mnch 
alacrity. 

<^ I did not know that it was your ladysUp^^ 
Said Mrs Webster, ^* or I wonld not have nin aWay 
wheü you opened the pend ; but I was afraid that 
it was Miss Macnab or Mrs Pearly^ and I do not 
like to be catched by tibem in my moming Üress." 

« Indeed !— Why not ?' said Lady AmeH*. 

<* !Because they would speak evil of m^ if' they 
were to see me in this common gown ; ih^y are al- 
ways so fine themselves.'' 

^< Nay,'' Said Lady Ameli% <^ I cannofthink 
they oan be so foolish ; such a gown as youi^j \vhen 
clean, is fit for any genllewoman to "wear« The lov^ 
of dress is indeed the ruin of warnen of dl ranksi 
As good Mr Webster says, the love of dress creates 
the love i>f -motiey in women, whioh the Scriptuse 
has deckred to be'^the root of ali evilb But I 
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kaow I iieed not jpveack to yoa upoo Öiat score» 
Mrs Webttfeer/' . . 

<^ No," fiaid Mrs Webster ; ^< but I fear I am in 
muck danger of mniung iirto tlie opporate ezr 
treme«'' 

<^ I believe truth lies midmiy," r^liad Lady 
Amelia ; '^ and a Christian will endeavoor to give 
no offenee- Bat I have cosne to-day to taik to yon 
OB laore important matters — ^to teil you that our 
plans are all settled." 

Sbe then eommunicated her plana for Amelia 
Bell, and her wishes that she should remain at ihe 
Mause tall they were finaUy fixed. To this Mrs 
Webster gaye a ready assent, and said» Ameli^ 
Bell would be of great use to her, and save her a 
great deal of trouble with the cbildren« 

^^ We lea¥e this in a few days,'' said Lady 
Amelia. . ' '^ 

«< Well, that IS indeed sad news/' swid Mrs Web- 
Bter«^^^ I did not tiiink it would have been so soon« 
What will become of me ? — What wiU beeome of 
Üke library ? — ^What ^U become of ihe poor ?" 

'' What ! is fidnt heart ooming oyer you," sidd 
Lady Amelia, <^. with Mr Webster to advise you ? 
Come^ cheer up, Ibr lern come to teil you what I 
wish done» and ta talk with you before I go, about 
many litde useful matters. But my memory is a 
treaoheroüs one. Let me see" — and she opened 
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her reticule— ^^ let me see if I have recollected to 
bring my tablets along with me. Fortunately, 
here they are." And she read out, — ^' The school 
at Sknowend — ay, that is it — ^I wish much that yoa 
would visit it in my absenee." 

*^ I will be proud to do anything your ladyship 
eommands," said Mrs Webeter ; ^' it is but litde 
I can do to shew my gratitude." 

c'Don'ttalk ofthat," said Lady Amelia. «'Well, 
I have been in the habit of visiting that sehool 
^nce a-week; and thongh I do Yery little, yet I 
fear that it would suffer, if lefik entirely to itself. 
'I have written out the rules, which I have endeor 
voured to see enforced. I wish you would shew 
them to Mr Webster ; and, should he approre, I 
will take it kind if you can contrire to walk there 
occasimally." 

<« I will certainly do so, since you wish it," said 
Mrs Webster ; '« but I can assure you that Tibby 
Macbobbin does not like to be interfered with." 

«' I have never found it so towards myself," said 
Lady Amelia. 

" That may be, my lady," replied Mrs Webster ; 
«« but I assure you she will take a great deal from 
you that she will not do from me/' 

<« Try and overcome her, my dear Mrs Webster, 
by mildness and gentleness. Indeed you pre at- 
ways mild and gende ; add to it, th^i, firmness/' 
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^^ I shall do my best ; but Tibby is not easy to 
deal with ; she'B old, and old-fashioned, and thinks 
all old ways better than new ones ; but I'U speak 
to her daiighter Jeanie, she is more traictable, and 
often assists her mother. Tibby will take from her 
what she will not take from another, excepting 
yonr ladyshipb" 

'^ Goosedub — ay, next, in you/r way to the scboo)) 
will you call for Mrs Clearstones at Goosedub, and 
make my compliments to her, and ask her ako to 
look in sometimes at the school ? — Teil her I would 
have caDed for her myself, but that I could not 
leaye my father so long in his present State of 
health. She is a decent, well-disposed woman — ^a 
Christian, I hope— and gifted with good sense." 

« That I will," said Mrs Webster—" Mrs Clear- 
fitones is a very fine lady, and a regulär attender 
upon Mr Webster." 

^^ And will yon also call," continued Lady Ame- 
lia, " on Mr Fruitshow at Milkytinny, and ask him 
to look into the juvenile lihrary, and to inquire if 
they have received the books which I ördered to be 
sent for it ; if not, to heg that he would write for 
them, and I shall leave the mon^y with you to 
settle about it ?" 

« Don't talk of that, my lady," said Mr» Web- 
ster. 

" And will you call at Gibblebrae, and teil Betty 
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Moesham that she has kept < Hie Two Shoemakers ' 
too long ; and John Sldpper has kept ^ The Pil-« 
grim's Progress' two months. B^ them to re- 
tom them to you ; because I know they will neVer 
read them, xmless we insist npon getting them 
back" 

^' ril See aflber all that about die books,'' said 
Mrs Webstar ; <^ and I shall do anything eise yoor 
ladyship wishes ; but I wonld rather not have any- 
thing to do with Tarn Fruitshow at Milkytinny; 
he has joined the Independants, and given up Mx 
Webster for this last twelvemonth, and he has 
eyen meetings in his own house." 

<< Bat thotigh he has given up Mr Webster, I 
hope he has not giTen np being a Christian," said 
Lady Amelia. "And I hope, my dear Mrs Web- 
ster, that you will never allow such narrow, illibe- 
ral prejudices to actuate you." 

Mrs Webster blushed £rom conscious guilt ; but 
so great was Lady Amelia's influence over her, 
that, after a litüe conversation, she soon prevailed 
upon her to endeavour to look upon Tarn Fruit- 
show as if he still sat in his old seat in Mr Web- 
ster's. Streng minds have a natural ascendency 
over weak ones ; but when this is increased by love, 
how great is its influence ! Mrs Webster thought 
Lady Amelia Truefeel the wisest person upon earth, 
excepting Mr Webster ; and Lady Amelia, she was 
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firmly fesvaad^^ wbb sq.^good^i i^h^ fioyl^ not 4p 

<^ And will you pay my aÜQwaiice pf t^o sbü- 
Imgs weekly to ol4 Jap^t JD^bie^ ai^d 0119. per week 
to Jacob Crow ? And will you write to Mr Clink- 
scales, the grocer, at Dintberout, and teil him I 
trust to bim sapplying old Robby Cobweb witb 
everytbing be wants tili I retom ?" 

Mrs Webster gladly imdertook all these labours 
for Lady Amelia ; and baving bestowed upon ber 
Biany bjiessings and wisbes for her safe and speedy 
retum, tbe good woman Bbed a few tears, as wiib 
ber cbildren sbe <^ugbt tbe last gHmpse of {«ady 
Amelia's figure descending the glen, to take a near 
€Ut to tbe bouse of Roe Park. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



**• The caniage bowls along, and all are pleased, 
If Tom be sober, and the wheeb well greased. 



19 



The £uiuly of Roe Park, as the sailors would 
say, were now all got fairly under weigh, and bound 
for the rectory of Dr Pelham. But to be more 
literal, (wfaich is our fayonrite style of narration,) 
they were aU in their travelling-carriages, on the 
langes high-way to the south, and eompleted the 
best part of their joumey in about a week, when 
they foond themselves at Dr Pelham's gate, with 
a near view of a very beautifol parsonage. Al- 
thongh the scenery possessed none of the hold fea- 
turesvof the country around Roe Park — no high 
o'ershadowing rocks — ^no deep romantie dells — ^no 
cloud-clapt mountailis ; yet the Doctor's domain 
was situated on a beautiful river, that flowed 
through a verdant mead, and commanded a yiew of 
the park of Lord Deerdaunt, whieh boasted some 
of the finest wood in England« The parsonage it- 
«elf was of the simplest architecture, and the mason 
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werk qaite unomamented. In Scötland it would 
have been literally looked upon as an ordinary 
house ; but it was so beautifidly ornamented with 
evergreens and trellice werk, that it really appear^ 
ed a most tasteful mansion. 

Though Mrs Pelham was quite ignorant of aU the 
principles of the pictnresque and beautiful ; though 
Price and Gilpin lay unopened amongst the other 
well-bound omaments of the library ; yet a maxh- 
sibn had been consigned to her, whose Situation 
and views were in striet conformity to their rules 
for laying out grounds, where all beauties were un- 
folded, and all defects concealed. There was an 
air of comfort and cheerfdlness abont this dwelling, 
whieh recommended itself to the sympathetrc feel- 
ings and comfortable associations of the travellers. 
There are many minds on whom the most roman- 
tic scenery makes no impression whatever ; but 

comfort, and finds a certain repoee of soul in con- 
templating an abode where bis corporeal firame will 
be exposed to no disagreeable sensations. There 
were nets dragging salmon from the river— there 
were well-fed geese waddling along the meadows ; 
and the appearance of the cattle and the sheep pro- 
claimed the richness of the pasture. 

It is impossible exactly to teil what proportion 
of animal substance is allotted to a given portion 
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of mlttd* There liave been lean fbok «ad fiit fool% 
Bmä the Operations of the bouI have been hindered 
by the abstinenoe of the body, as well as clofgeä. 
by its repletion. Henoe it is that Biany gieat 
minds have been the tenants of bodies whose sub» 
tile particles had become almost ethereal; and 
many of the literati'hare, firom their appearanee 
and well-kno wn habits, been satirically denomma- 
ted the EateratL 

The whole party, in their own mray, were ex- 
prefising their admiration a^d delight at the varioos 
comlnnations which made the beauty of Dunder 
vicarage, when they «topped at the doon Cupid^ 
who was still aliye^ notwithatanding the machina« 
tions of bis enemies, announced their arrival with 
a sort of asthmatie bark ; bis gonty master and 
alert mistress, who were in honriy ezpectation of 
their gnestS) heard the ssgnal, and came forth at 
the summons to bid them welcome. They received 
them yery kindly ; and as they had only come a 
short stage that day» the Marquis was no way £&- 
tigued« . There were a great many local questions 
j put by the Doctor and Mrs Pelham, and muoh 

lo^ information given as to the roads, the tolls, 
the inns, the churches, the Castles, the maasions, 
they most have seen in passing ; and many charac- 

I teristic traits were given of their inhabitants. 

/ The Marquis, on bis part, gave a long and par- 
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ficular acooimt of bis illneaB, the caufies iJbereo^ 
the apprehended consequences, the Tarious opi- 
nions of Drs Pother, Sanguine, and Doomdie 
thereoD) and the final determination ef hia being 
sent first to Seafowl, and thence to Choltenham. 

But after all these interesting gubjects had been 
diflcussed, Bomeliow or other the Marquis discoyer- 
ed that he was not so comfortable as he could 
haye wished in Dr Pelham's, or rather Mrs Pel* 
ham's, drawing-room. The chair he was seated 
upon was too high ; he tried another, it was too 
low. The fumiture was of very handsome brocar 
ded silk; and all the cushions were plaeed in stu- 
died easy attitudes» or rather positions. Yet the 
Marquis had a Mnd o£ insünctive oonsciousness 
that the drawing-room was too fine for ordinary 
use ; and that, if he reclined at bis ease, Mrs Pel» 
ham, as the natural consequence, would look un- 
easy. Yet everything had the air of studied ease, 
which, in reality, is the shadow for the substance, 
— a refinement upon stiffiiess, and qidte intolerable 
to all who haye a craying desire for comfort. The 
Marquis, being of this latter description, feit keen- 
ly all the discomforts of bis present Situation. 
^^ Happy lowly clown !" thought he to bimself, 
^^ would I were in mine own inn, or in sojne of 
tbose snug-looking ihrm-houses we passed on our 
journey ! What man in bis senses would eyer 
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I^nk of nuurying a fine lady, or rather a vain fool ? 
Bat surely my friend Pelham ie not the man I 
once knew, if his own pereonal quarters are lodg«d 
in thü maoner. He ItnowB what is what ; I shdl 
ask fo see hhi study.—! teax ve are intrading^ 
npott tbfl ladies here," addressing kinuelf to Dr 
Pelham — *' euppose we shoidd take a \o€^ at yovr 
study ?" 

" Whr, I WB8 juBt going (o propose it to you, 
my lord," eaid Dr Pelham, ** and that measure 
will gire you one advaab^ over your present 
Station, that you need not take the trouble of de- 
scending i^;ain to dinner, as my study js m-o-rü 
to the dining-room." 

When the Marqais reached Dr Pelham's retreat, 
at the very first glasce be found it was entirely to 
bis taste. Leaming in this t«mple was roU)ed tÄ 
all its auBt«rities; it might have passed for au 
apartment in the Castle of Indolence,— «nch de- 
lightfnl chaire— gouty stoola — such charming deska 
— a table just the right faeight — ^what a eommo- 
diouB grate — what a noiseless door — what ele^ 
gant folios— what easy screens — the very books 
Said, ** come read me ;" the very pens, ink-stand, 
Rud pnper naid, " come, write !" And pour le mo- 
iin-nt d' iinaginatimi ! what a window-seat — what 
a \-iew l'rora the window — what a repose o'er tbe 
landBcnpp, whether when " the cnrfew tolls tbe 
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knell of parting day," or at ^* the breezy coli of 
inceBse-breathing mom." Here during tbe win- 
ter Mrs Pelham found a shelter from the pitUess 
fitorm, her own elegant drawing-room could not 
afford her« Indeed, in the cold cUmate of Britain, 
by general consent, winter friend^, Winter rooms, 
and winter garmentS) faave always been preferred 
to summer firiends, summer houses, and summer 
scarfs. 

As the Pelhams had been in expectation of th» 
Visit from the Marquis and Marchioness of Vaia- 
all) they had inirited a party of their neighbours 
to meet them ; and evexy rarity that the county 
could procure, both mental and corporeal» had 
been provided for this occasion. It was indeed a 
feast» and some scientific gourmands who were 
there, dechired that they had seldom eaten turtle 
and venison in such perfeet good condition — kept 
to the very point— ^n hour sooner it would have 
been too new — ^now the fiavour was exquisite ; and 
the venison roasted just to perfection. 

^^ What a treasure your cook must be !" said 
Lord Bacchantum to Dr P^am. 

^* She is indeed a valuable creature/'^ replied the 
Doctor. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts to collect distin- 
guishod eharacters for this occasion, there was no- 
thing remarkable about any of the guests. Bat 
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8ome of them were broAerB «nd «ourins to great 
men, that in to sftjr» of men who had been Ulled 
in the late war, or isf wvnioTB fitill in lifej whoge 
glorions adiievementfl had covertid their breast» 
with Stars and ordere^ and ribbons» and lodged 
some balls in their bodies. The preparing the 
Marqois for the partj he was to meet had served 
finr oonTersation to Dr Pelham tili their arriTaL 

Dr Pelham was always a proser, and this pro^ 
poisi^ had increased mueh with his years ; but 
nothii^ woidd persoade him liiat he was not are» 
markably weUrinfbrmed, agreeaUe» sensible maat ; 
and he thonght it Us dnty to giro forth his infor- 
mation for the bendEit of his fiiends^ and general 
Society— -he told long steries^ gave a great deal of 
information diat nobody cared for, and related 
aneodotes of people that nobody knew. He com- 
monly commenoed bis prosing wiüi, '^ TU teil you 
what — the hßt is — Fll teil you a remarbible cir- 
cmnstanee — ^Did yon ever hear that aitecdote ?-^ 
few know it bat myself." — And nnless instantly 
stopped, he b^an, ^< Fll teil it you." 

<< Our friends that we expect to-day/' saiil he, 
^* are all sensible men, of the right side in pöIiticS) 
and also in religion." 

<^ That is good,'^ said the Marquis. 

^< We expect Mr John Prdeek — ^his brother is the 
memb^ for this county, and I cim asstire you he 
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made a distinguislied figure in the debate on the 
Catholio QueBtion ; and he married Miss RenÜy, 
the great heiress you must have heard of — ^to my 
certain knowledge she had not less than .f SO^OOO." 
<^ Immense I" said the Marqnis ; ^^ I did not gel 
above £209000 with tbe MaTchionesSb" 

'< And we also expect," continued the Dootor, 
'< Mrs'Proleck's brother, Sir George Rently, who 
keeps the finest hounds in this eounty,. that you 
may depend upon ; and we expect Mrs P&geant — 
she is a lone widow--*'tis a certain faot that her 
hnaband was at school with Buonaparte when he 
waa only a little man ; but he shook hands with 
bim in Paris, and reeognized him as an old ac- 
quaintance after he beeame a great man. I had 
Ulis remarkable aneedote from himself. He was 
a man who had Seen a great deal of the world, and 
escaped a great many dangers, but he died last 
year of a fever. His widow, you will perceive, is 
not inconsolaUe ; indeed, they were privately se« 
parated» and were preparing to be publicly so when 
death saved Üiem the trouble/' 

. '^ These things happen very often now/' said 
the Marqnisy " and I do not wonder at it« It is 
so very difficult for a man to live with his wife, 
now that it is the fashion for women to have heads 
and.wills of their own." 

<< I think»" coatinoed Dr Pelham, ^< I have now 
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mentioned moat of my Company, ezcepting my cu- 
rate, Mr Brinkham, who has rather a fatiguing 
lifo just now, as I have not beeu able to preaeh 
all winter ; he ig a very good fellow upon the wbole, 
tiiough a little refractory against the measnres 
of that most excellent man, I may say benefactor 
of the Church of England, the Bishop of Petexbo- 
rough, who, you know, wanted — " 

<^ Oh yes, I know aU about him," said the Mar- 
quis, who did not feel himself able for a theologi- 
cal discussion. 

<^ The only person," continued Dr Pelham, ^< I 
regret I could not ask, is Dr Ga^nlore, whose grand 
house you passed in Coming here ; but he is not 
on speaking terms with Sir George Rently ; fopme- 
thing about a new county-hall ; indeed, there is a 
great deal of squabbling in this'county, otherwise 
we might have a very pleasant society. But often, 
if it were not for a few quiet people in the town 
of Dunder, such as Dr Firture and bis wife, and 
the Trump family and the Grunts, I can scarcely 
get my rubber made up. I have many amusing 
anecdotes and remarkable facts about our ndgh- 
bourhood, which I shall take an opportunity of 
telUng you, if, as I hope, you intend to remain 
some weeks with us." 

But the Marquis, terrified at the prospect, as- 
sured him that it was out of bis power to remain 
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a day longer — ^^ When hoalth is in the questionj 
you know, my dear Doctor, eyerything must giva 
way." 

The Doctor bowed in sUent resignation. 

Similar, farther, and more minute particulara 
were given as to the party at the same momentsi 
by Mrs Pelhanii to the ladies, so that the carte du 
pays was well known when they arrived. The 
dinner went off very well, bat the poor Marqui« 
suffered all the tortures of Tantalus, from desire^ 
on the one band, of participating in the good 
things set before him, and fear, on the other, of 
acting contrary to the Statutes jof the written and 
most particular and minute regimen nmde out for 
him by bis medical attendants« 

<< When one is upon a particular regimen," said 
the Marquis, ^^ there are few places where one ean 
dine." — ^Dish after dish he* put away from him ; 
and, to bis honour be it spcdsen, contrived most he- 
roicaUy to dine upon a broiled chicken. Those who 
know what it is to baye a vigorous appetite, and an 
exquisite taste, can best teil how to appredate this 
piece of self-denial. Dr Spleen Harris used to 
observe, that the fear of death conquers most 
things. 

The high key and English accent of the ladies 
was not pleasing to the Scotch ears of the Vain- 
aUs ; and the Marchioness was not fuUy persuaded 
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that she was in what might be termed th best 
Company. And yet she could not accuse any of 
them of being too religious ; they seemed as hea- 
thenish as her beart conld wisb ; yet it was evi- 
dent tbat they had not been much in town. Bat 
Lady Amelia, who had now learned, in whatso- 
ever Situation she was, therewith to be content, 
found the day pass tolerably well, and from her 
companions, both Qi; dinner and in the drawing- 
room, contrivedto pick up a great deal of useful 
information, even with regard to the state of reli- 
gion in the county. Many iiseful hints were ^ven 
to the Marquis as to how, and when, he should 
drink the waters of Seafowl ; and so desirous was 
he to use every prescribed means for the retum of 
health, that he xesisted all the hospitality of Doc- 
tor and Mrs Pelham, and their kind entreaties 
that they should prölong their stay; akid next 
day proceeding one stage fiirther, the following 
day they reached Seafowl, where they found that 
their letters had been attended to, and very com- 
fortable lodgings provided for them« We shall 
now leave them to repose after their joumey, and 
proceed in the next chapter to give the reader some 
a[ccount of the ways and manners of that celebra- 
ted watering-place. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

^^ Breathe, gentle air ! from angel lips impart 
Thy soothing inflaence to my angnishM heart ; 
Tbou whose soft voice calls forth the teoder blooms, 
Wbose pencil paints them, and whose breath perfumes." 

Seafowl was a fishing town, much frequented 
in the summer season for sea-bathing, and much 
admired for the beauty of its yiews, mildness of 
the air, and genaral healthiness of the climate. 
Many a victim of idleness, many a malade imagi- 
würty came here ; and to begnile the tedions hours, 
there were libraries for those who seldom read-— 
and there were ball-rooms, and card-rooms, and 
billiard-rooms. There were also carriages of all 
descriptions, from the lowly chair drawn by one 
humble donkey, to the gay barouche drawn by four 
dashing bloods. Watering-places are now so fre« 
quently visited, that to give a minute description 
of their particular modes and customs would be 
tedions and uninteresting. Seafowl, though dif* 
fering in scenery, was exactly like all other places 
of the kind, abounding in idleness and idlers — ^in 
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physicians, surgeonsy and apothecaries — ^in milli- 
ners and dressmakers — ^in toy-shops andfroit-shops 
— and, above all, in weUs of water, of such medi- 
cinal virtaes, as to undertake the eure of every 
disease the flesh is heir to« Seafowl, like other 
States, had also its leading characters: Over the 
church presided the Reverend Dr Muddy of the 
eathedral, and Mr Soulflow in the parish church ; 
and in the medical department there was Dr Harm- 
less, and Dr Zealwell, and Dr Bleedem, who had 
all a set of idolaters in Seafowl and its vicinity, 
who worshipped them, and obeyed their laws with 
the most implidt confidence; and all these men 
flattered themselves tiiat their names were known 
far beyond the narrow limits of Seafowl. 

True, their names were carried from place to 
place by their respective patients, who could not 
have the pleasure of talking of their diseases and 
8u£fering8, and eures, without lugging in the name 
of the doctor who had been accessory to the same, 
— -but one's näme and fame are not always inti- 
mately connected; for although Mrs Whims car- 
ried the praises of Dr Harmless to Edinburgh, and 
trumpetted themforth in the north and in the south, 
yet stiU he did not become celebrated for having 
cured her of the liver complaint ; and indeed even 
of this eure some entertained their doubts, for she 
Said that her very existence depended upon seeing 
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him once a-year, which she always effeoted, not^ 
withstanding the remonstrances of her 'hüsband 
Alderman Whims, who averred there was nothing 
the matter with her, hnt eating too müeh beef and 
mutton, and taking too^ little exercise, — ^jret she 
still persisted in her endeavours to extend the 
fameofDrHarmless* 

Whenever any of h^ acquaintance went to Sea- 
fowl, her last injunctions to them were always to 
this effect, — << Be sure you send for the famous 
Dr Harmless, who eures me every year of the liver 
Gomplaint ; and I cannot live without him« The 
Seafowl waters are not to be tampered with— it is 
almost death to drink them without Consulting Dr 
Harmless." 

But, as I have already observed, an attempt to 
spread a name will not create fame ; and I doubt 
if the achievements of the £unous Dr Harmless, 
and the sufFerings of the interesting Mrs Whims, 
will ever be transmitted to posterity in any other 
history than this. Perhaps the names of no other 
individuals have been so often printed, and have 
met the eyes of all ranks in society in this island 
so frequently, as the names of those two rival candi- 
dates for public fame, Warren and Turner, the Pitt 
and Fox amongst shoeblacks — yet it is probable, 
that in succeeding histöries, their names may be 
consigned to oblivion amongihe vulgär herd, and ' 
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<' die unknown, with no tongues to talk of thein,'' 
as wdl ad tfae fiunous Dr Harmless, and tke grateful 
Mtb Whims, Bat wfaatever nciae Dr Harmless's 
name made in Phyricians' Hall, yet Dr Harmlees 
was one of the most celebrated men in Seafowl— - 
for whenever bis patients gave him a fee, he re- 
warded them witli an inyitation to a dinner or a 
ront, aooording as they paid him. 

There were also leaders in the fashionable world 
at Seafowl. Over the fair sex reigned Lady Rack- 
et, — and over the beaux the Honourable Tom 
Whipem ; bat their dominion was limited to the 
ball-room and rout, petty theatre, and race-ground 
at Seafi>wl. The Marquis and Marchioness of 
Vainall had taken Bangore Lödge, one of the most 
elegant lodgings in the place, and had already put 
their bodies under the care of Dr Harmless, who 
gave a grand rout on the occasion, and introduced 
them to all the fashion of Seafowl. The Doctor 
had no wife, and was esteemed a good match for 
the ordinary run of Seafowl helles; but, as the 
Scotch proverb says, « Wealth makes wit waver," 
and bis consciousness that many would accept of 
him, made him in bis tum fastidioas as to whom 
he would be accepted by ; so that, from year to year, 
he remained in a wavering bachelor state, and as 
he was now of wbat might be termed no particular 
age, the knowing ones declared that he would never 
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take any one. His modest brother physician, Dr 
Zealwell, with humble timidity, addressed and suc- 
ceeded in marrying a moBt amiaUie woman, while 
Harmless was ruminating whetber ehe would be 
a suitable person for bim to offer bis band to« 

Under tbe care of Dr Harmless was placed tbe 
stomacb of tbe Marquis of Yainall, togetber with 
tbe nerves and general Constitution of tbe Mar- 
cbioness ; and as be also discovered a sligbt com- 
plaint for Lady Amelia, be commanded tbe wbole 
£umly to drink of tbe wat«rs, and batbe.in tbe 
batbS) tili furtber notice. With tbese duties, air- 
ings, and yisitings, tbeir time was fully occupied; 
and we sball leave tbem a little, wbile we intro- 
duce to tbe reader anotber family, wbicb Provi- 
dence bad placed in very different circumstances, 
and wbicb bad arrived tbat moming at tbe Grolden 
Oak in SeafowL 

Amongst so many idlers, tbere were many real 
invalids wbo sougbt bealtb from tbe waters and 
salubrious air of tbe place; amongst wbicb de- 
cription was Mr Malfort and bis only cbild Con- 
stantia. For some time past, tbe rose bad fled from 
ber once blooroing cbeek, — and decaying strengtb, 
witb otber Symptoms rapidly succeeding, filled ber 
fond fatber witb anxiety and alarm. Perbaps, 
tbougbt be, a cbang^ of aar — a cbange ot scene^ 
migbt do mucb : and witb jupt bope enougb tp 
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prevent defepeir, he quitted London, where he was 
deeply engrossed with mercantile affiura, and re- 
*paired to Seafowl, the spet recommended by tho 
med^eal attendants of his daughter. Mr Malfort 
was one of those who had known the ups and downs 
of mercantile life* Had he not been an honest 
inan, he might have deoeived the world for some 
time, and gone on for a longer period, with the cha- 
raeter of an opulent merchant ; but a tide of unfore- 
Seen circumstances setting strongly against him, 
his fears of bankruptey were no sooner feit than 
publidy made known, Eoonomy was now become 
with him a paramount duty, and nbthing but the 
health of his beloved daughter would have made 
htm quit Londoiü in the present critical 8.tate of his 
affairs. Constantia had hitherto acted as his house- 
keeper, and understood well the art of genteel eco- 
nomy ; but now the extreme delicacy of her frame 
rendered care of every kind so necessary, that the 
whole of the domestie arrangements devolved upon 
her father, unaccustomed as he was to the task. 
Haying made out the journey tolerably well, after 
i^esting a few days in the inn, Constantia exerted 
herseif to go with her father in search of lodgings 
for their permanent abode in Seafowl. 

There is a certain indescribäble something about 
stcangers, ^jene Sfai quuri^ which marks tbem as 
differing from the usuai i^iäents of a place ; i^d 
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as Constantia leaned on the arm of her father, 
while gazing at the numerous cottages and villas, 
with the eyes and air of those who had not seen 
them before, the pas&dng idlers of Seafowl gazed 
in their tum — not on the sea and seabuilt rocks — 
not on the cottages and vflläs — ^not on the green 
meadows dnd paddocks — ^but on the strangers, to 
whom all these objects seemed so new. ^< Who are 
they ?" more than once met the ears of Mr Mal- 
fort and Constantia; and some tumed to gaze on the 
latter, whose colour was brou^ht to her still beau- 
tifdl oountenance by the consciousness of exciting 
Observation in the passers by. Bat soon these 
little feelings passed from her minä ; for what is 
human Observation to one accustomed to take a 
near view of death ? Constantia had been silent 
on this subject even to her fiither ; but deep were 
her thoughts. The house which first attracted their 
attention belonged to a man named John Chester- 
field, who, AS is custömary at watering-pkces, wish- 
ed to let his house for the season ; it was called 
Pine Cottage, and here they made a pause* The 
roses, in the little plat before it, smelt sweet to 
Constantia's senses ; all about it looked olean, and 
healthfulj» and inviting« 

*^ Here would I like to breathe my last sigh," 
thought Constantia. 
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*^ Oh that for me some home like this would 
smile/' thought Mr Malfort. 

<< What a sweet abode this would be for us !" 
Said Constantia. 

<< Yes," Said Mr Malfort with a sigh ; ^' but I 
fear the rent will be beyond our finances ;" and 
silently and slowly, with a suppressed sigh, and 
lingering, wistful look, Constantia gently urged 
him on. Houses are capable of making strong fa* 
vourable impressions at first sight, as well as peo- 
ple. Many a neat mansion they passed, in every 
respect as beautiful as Pine Cottage, — ^yet they 
mutuaUy agreed, that they would not fix tili they 
had first inquired into the particulars of the said 
villa or cottage ; but both feeling much fiätigued, 
they agreed to take another day's rest in the inn 
before they proceeded to look &rther« 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



La prudence est surtouC necessaire aux mechans. 

Voltaire« 



That the Standard of morality is neither lofty 
in its reach, nor rigorous in its requirements, 
amongst the mere moral professors, whetEer in 
the higher or lower ranks of society, is a Ixath, to 
which all classes give a cordial assent. Men, blind 
only to their own deficiencies, deal unlimited cen- 
sure and sweeping reprobatipn on all sin and all 
sinners^-^exceptingalways those &yourite vices to 
which they feel themseives more peculiarly addict- 
ed. The higher ranks of society, exempt froni the 
temptations of the poor, contemplate, with phari- 
saical gratulation, the difference betwixt Üiem as 
to moral feeUng ; and the poor, on the other hand, 
look with horror on the vices of men, whose temp- 
tations never were theirs, and of whose trials they 
can form no adequate conception. 

To sin as a gentleman, and to sin as a peasant, 
are practices which differ in appearance, according 
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to the Station of the sitiaer ; but, as Dr Chalmen 
has obeerved, the spirit of rebellion against God is 
equaUy apparent in both, — the Scripture declaring, 
tliat he that bre»ketli one of tbe least command- 
ments, is guilty of all. 

John Chesterfield, the proprietor of Pine Cot- 
tage, was a catpenter, who, by bis industry, bad 
realized a sum of money, and bethougbt bim of 
spending a little of it in providing those liixuries 
andcomfortswbicbitiscalculatedtoprociire. John 
was a mere moral man, according to tbe Standard 
at tbat tbne current in the neigfabourbood ; but 
neither bis relig^on nor bis morality were drawn 
from the pure source of the Holy Scriptures, but 
were formed upon tbe opinions of rigbt and wrong 
entertained in John'e world, the village of Sea- 
fowl, wbich of late years bad increased into a 
fesbionable and well-frequented watering-place. 
John had married Fanny TbonisoD, a simple Scotch 
giri, whose friends bad persuaded her that she bad 
got the best matcb in the place. Sbe bad come 
there ^tb Lady Plaguemylife, as her ladysbip's 
maid, but thoi^bt sbe would be more independent 
as Mrs Cbesterfield, than in ber menial ütuation. 
Love oT pride had opened John's heart, for, on this 
occa^idii, lie purcbased I^ne Cottage, where Fan- 
ny and lio dwelt the ürst year of their marriage. 
Jolin's foible was not prodigality. Avance, which 
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he called prudence» was bis besetting sin, and the 
birth of a son furnisbed bim witb a plausible pre- 
text for foUowing bis natural propensity, 

" We bave now a son," said he to Fanny, one 
afternoon, witb a countenance fall of caution and 
eare, whose expression she bad learned well to de- 
cipber— 'i I am not very young; we must lay up 
sometbing for bim ; I must provide for you, Fan- 
ny, in case of my deatb." 

" Never tbink of me," said Fanny ; " I'm sure 
I sball bave enougb ; let us enjoy wbat we bave 
wbile we can enjoy it." 

" That will never do, Fanny," said John ; " in- 
deed, it would be very wrong, now that we bave 
a son, poor little fellow ! Tbis is a very expensive 
bouse ; every person bere lets bis bouse, excepting 
ourselves." 

Fanny, thougb not particularly clever, saw the 
point John was aiming at ; and she justly conclu- 
ded, that if John was naturally a narrow man^ of 
which she bad long bad her suspicions, she could 
not make bim generous ; and feit that she got more 
of her own way by letting bim take bis, than if 
she bad foUowed the example of her late mistress, 
Lady Plaguemylife, who never agreed witb her 
lord, except from a spirit of refined contradiction. 

" Well, I am ready to do wbatever you wish," 
said Fanny, as she sat down to sew, aware that 
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John woold not divolge bis plans in a hastj man- 
ner, being a man slow of appiehension, and prolix 
in Speech. 

<* I was thinking ** said John. 

WeU," said Fanny. 

I was thinking,** again repeated he, ^^ that Uus 
house, that is t# say both floors, woold let well 
doring the sammer months« We might get £2^ 
10s., if not £3 per week for it." ^ 

It required a KtÜe reasoning to eonvince Fanny 
of the propriety of this measore ; but seeing no 
likelihood of driving it out of John's head, she was 
persuaded to submit to John*s opinion. The hoiise 
was accordingly yacated, and a servant hired for 
the purpose of letting the lodging, who. conse- 
quently became servant to the tenant, aocording to 
the reigning cnstoms of Seafowl. 

Some characters are best defined by n^atives, 
and ^uch was John Chesterfield's. He was not a 
cleyer man ; he was not a deep man ; he was not a 
brilliant man ; he was not an eccentric man ; he 
was not a remarkable man ; he was not an odd 
man ; but he was a pawky man, a cnnning man, 
a crafty man, a long-headed man, what in Scot- 
land is sometimes calied <^ an auld sneek-drawer." 
Bat he knew not that ^< a good understanding have 
all they who fear the Lord ;'' on the contrary, bis 
motto was, ^< He's a wise man who takes care of 
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himself/' The woman he had hired to keep Pine 
Cottage possessed precisely the same sentiments 
with himself. Janet Holdfast, as Mrs Chesterfield 
used to remarky and John^ were tarred with one 
stick; they were birds of a feather, who both 
thought more of how to serve themselves, than 
how to serve the Lord ; for their hearts were un- 
converted, and in their natural darkness. Janet 
Holdfast, therefore, closed readily with John's 
terms ; for it was a duU sea^on of the year, and 
she trusted to her wits for making her own of this 
concem. John Chesterfield, like the celebiated 
peer of the same name, was remarkably fair spo- 
ken ; but the words of the one were as much words 
of course as the words of the other, John, there- 
fore, not being troubled ^f with any compunctioiis 
visitings," gave Janet Holdfast a character, in bis 
own legible hand-writing, as a woman remarkable 
for her honesty, to which praise she thought her- 
seif fuUy entitled ; for she never in her lifo had 
opened a lock, or taken money ; and plate, and 
wine, and clothes, were safe in her custody. Her 
dishonest gains were by little and lesser pilfer- 
ations ; and, as Dr Chalmers observes, she was one 
of those who would break the commandments of 
God for a very slight temptation, and preferred 
going to hell in a small way. She made, what she 
termed her own, of the fat of meat, of coals, of tea, 

7 
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and of the deductions given to her by dishonest 
tradeBmeiit for which those who trusted to her ma- 
nagement were sure to pay. 

" They are rieh, and I am poor/' eaid she, 
^< they will never miss it ; they ought to live ac- 
cording to their fortune and rank in life. These 
are only my just perquisites, of which I am the 
best judge ; Mr Chesterfield recommends me as an 
honest woman, and so I am. I hate shabby mean 
ways of looking after trifles." With these princi- 
ples she entered upon her new domain — ^with the 
power committed to her.by John Chesterfield, of 
letting the honse for as mach as it would bring, 
thongh not imder the sum of £2, 10s. per week. 
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CHAPTER XX, 



'* With his disease of all^hunnM poverty." 

SaAKSVEAXE. 



Janet Holdfast had now been in possession 
of Pine Cottage for about eight days. Many had 
looked at it ; but still ^^ LodgingiB to let" remain- 
ed at the windaw« Her sinking hopes began to 
revive, as Mr Malfort and bis danghter opened the 
little gate» and stepped up to the door. Janet 
opened the door with a smiling aspeet, and a low 
curtgey. 

<^ Pray, dr/' süd die, ^ do you wkfa to «ee -the 
house ?" 

^^ I believ«, my^;ood woman, we .need not give 
you the trouble," replied he, ^^ unless the rent is 
likely to snit us/' 

<^ Oh, sir, I assure you the rent is quite reason- 
able," replied Janet ; ^< if other tfaings suit, I am 
sure we shall not quarrel about that ; walk in, if 
you please ; walk in, here is an excellent airy par- 
lour, and a bed-room, almost as large, adjoining it, 

R 
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and up stairs is a Bitting-room and two exoellent 
bed-rooms, if you please to walk up ; I am sure 
you will be delighted with them." 

<^ I dare say they are all very good ; bat it is 
more accommodation than we require, my good 
woman," said Mr Malfort. 

^^ You shall have it all for two guineas and a 
half per week," said Janet ; *^ I am sure you will 
get nothing so cheap in all SeafowL" 

Mr Malfort shook bis head — " That may be Tery 
true," said he, ^^ but it is too moch for us. I can- 
not possibly giTe more than two guineas per week^ 
including everyihing." 

^< Well, then/' said Janet, with a gulp, and oon- 
ttderable emphasis, <^ you shall have it for two ; 
but I hope you will allow me something for my- 
seif." 

^< I ca^not give more than two guineas, indu* 
ding everything," ägain repeated Mr Malfort, 
drawing the arm of Constantia into bis, and pre- 
paring to depart ; ^< I cannot giye more than two 
guineas.'* 

Janet gulped again, and with redoubled empha- 
sis replied, ^^ Well, sir, since it must be so, you 
shall have it for twOf for one month ; tili the sea- 
son advances, you shall have it for two guineas, 
including everything." Mr Malfort still looked 
hesitatingly, and Janet renewed her attack. ^< Pray, 
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will you provide coals, sir, or sfaall I? Eiiher way, 
you caunot be more moderate anywhere in Sea- 
fowl.'^ 

Constantia gave her fathe^r's arm a gentle pres- 
sure, — *^ We had better fix»" said she ; and Mr 
Malfort forthwith closed with Janet, allowing her 
to provide necessaries, and trusting to her honesty 
for the charges. 

^^ You may depend upon me," said Janet ; ^^ and 
though it does not become me to say so» there is 
not a more honest woman in all Seafowl, — ^poor 
though I am, still I am honest, and would wrong 
no liTing creature;" — and she drew out of her 
pocket a written certificate of her cfaaracter, sign^ 
,ed by John Chesterfield, and other respectable 
characters, which perfectly satisfied Mr Malfort 
and Constantia« Janet rejoiced she had got the 
lodirinfic let, and forthwith communieated the same 
«Tl^ma^ter ; telling bim she had let it for a gai. 
nea and a half per week» which was all she could 
obtein, and half-a-guinea for her own service«. 
This latt^ clause she concealed entirely from Mr 
Malfort, as she trusted to bis bounty for some gifti, 
in consideration that she served him without wages. 
Janet's Standard of morality was very low ; and, 
like all unrenewed persons, she was perfectly sa- 
tisfied with her own conduct ; for, though no Ca- 
tholicy fibe took the sacrament once a-year, as a 
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tkerenaiiiderc^liieyearwithancasyooiisrienee; . 
f<v she was ooe «rf* thoee ^ wlio deodved themselvesy 
hccMMft tke tmth was not in ÜMon/* 

Pine Gotü^ oommanded s beantifal ^ew of the 
Ugh romantic roeks, and blne ooean of Seafowl; 
and Ae Mdfoits soon took posBessioii, and fonnd 
themselTes oomfiNrtably setded in ihdr new abode. 
DoetorZealwdlyas itluqppened, wasthephysician 
oonsolted aiboat Miss Malfint, bat jioihing conld 
cxtract fitom hini « fbttimig aooonnt of her Symp- 
toms. 

. <* I do not say," he observed, ^* that immediate 
danger is to he apprehended; bat there is much 
to be fioared fimn « severe winter. . Herey indeed, 
the dimate is milder Ihan in London; bat that 
'polse is not good«" 

The poor fiither fidt bis sool sink at these tidings. 
How, in the present State of bis afiairs, ooold he 
remain here ? yet howleaye her all alone ? Where 
were the ionds to be foand toir all the ezpenses 
that were thoaght necessary for her ? A thick dood 
darkened all the latore. Bat IMDr Malfort was a 
Christian ; and there was a light which dispelled 
the darkness, and brought peace to bis troubled 
soid. << There is a great Physieian, who can heal 
and make alive ; in him I will place my oonfidence. 
Nene ev^ had cause to repent, who trosted all to 
the Rock of ages." 
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These and similar thoughts cheered his soul, 
when, Walking all alone, he explored the varied 
beauties of the landscape aroiind this beautifid yil- 
läge. 

^' There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There a a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" In ntiT object bete I Me 
Soowtliiiig, O Lmd I tbu leadi to ibe« i 
Firm u Ihe rock* Ihj promüe Btandi, 
Tlif inacie« anmilöa u ihe auids [ 
Thy lore ■ ks imiiieDsclj «ide, 
Tbj gntce m cTct-flowiiig tide." 

Such was Se&fowl, and such wtsre Mr IVblfort 
and his daughter. To them the world bad lost its 
allurements, but they had leamed to seek a better 
coontry. Mr Abifort saw the last tie that bound 
him to life rapidly looeening, in the illness wbich 
was bastening bis daogbter to her long bome ; bnt 
be possessed tbe greatest of all comforts, and was 
willing to TCBign her. As yet« tbough near neigb- 
bonrs, they were qnite nnknown to the Vunall fä- 
mily. Lady Amelia, indeed, bad been told that 
tlierc was n dck and pions lady, who lived in tbe 
boaiitifulcottt^shehadsooftenadmired; butsbe 
had novcr met Mr Malfort, nor was in any way 
known to his daughter. The Marchioness bad 
Biioccedcd in making herseif acquainted with all the 
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gsty inhabitants of Seafowl, and, nnder pretence of 
keeping up the Marqnis's spirits, she contrived to 
have a card party every night. Lady Amelia had 
faere an opportunity of making her observatioBa 
upon English character, and of comparing the in- 
habitants of this part of the island with those of 
her own country, whose lives were devoted to the 
same pnrsuit— pleaaure in all its Tarions] forms« 
Tbough she gave the preference» in point of geniufi 
and ability, to her own countrymen, she thonght 
the manners and address of both men and women 
here more el^^t and cultivated ; but when sh« 
came to analyse their characters, she fonn4 that 
uneonverted man was the same individual being 
described in the Bible, to whateTer clime ot eoun^ 
try he belonged« 

Her jGäther, with retuming health^ seemed to 
cast bis religions feelings behind him; but she 
ceased not to pray, that what she had once fondly 
boped had been bq^ in him^ was not entirely ex- 
ttnot« Already she was b^inning to long for a 
retom to Roe Park, both on bis aeoount and her 
own ; she feit as if she was <^ no nse» and eould do 
no good at SeafowL Bat she endeavoured to write 
freqaently to her sisters, and to nrge in writing 
what hitherto she had in Tain attempted in speak- 
ing* 
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The accoants of Amelia Bell from Mrs Webster 
were satisfactory ; and she received a letter from 
Mrs Miller, recommending a place for her, to 
which she readily iigreed. But we shall allow Mrs 
Miller to speak for herseif on this occasion. 

" My dear Frienh^ 
• << From the aceount you give me of Amelia Bell, 
I must agree with you in thinkiBg that her pre- 
sent Situation abounds with trials and difficulties, 
which, at her tender years, it would be wise to 
ayoid. I haye meditated on this subject, and sought 
counsel from the Fountain of wisdom ; and I trust 
that the good spirit directs me, in transmitting my 
thoughts to you,^ with regard to your future plans 
for your orphan protege^, On the receipt of your 
letter, I repaired to a new, and, I think, an excel- 
lent Institution, lately set in Operation for the im- 
provement of female servants ; in hopes of finding, 
in the r^ister which is there open for inspection, 
some Situation which might suit our young friend ; 
but in vain — ^there was no Situation that I would 
recommend at that time vacant ; and perhaps it is 
better for her that such was the case. 

<^ I have since been to vi&at' some schools for 
the education of serrants, which have been late- 
ly established, and are under the management of 
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pious Christians : As far as I could judge, they are 
well calculated to train serrants, first, in their duty 
to God, and next, in their daty to their masters, iii 
all its various departments. These schools are con-» 
ducted with the utmost ecoBomy ; exaeting for the 
maintenanee and education of a girl, only about 
ten pounds a-year. Now, if yonr funds admit of 
it, I would advise you to place Amelia Bell for a 
couple of years as a boarder at one of those schools, 
where her education will be adapted to the depart^ 
ment which you may look forward to her occupy- 
ing in your own service-^giving her, at the same 
time, a general insight into all the various branches 
of a serrant's duty which may be of use to her» 
whereyer her lot may be cast, and in whatever State 
she may be called to serve her Great Master in 
Heaven ; or if yeu prefer it, you know that Chris^ 
tians ought to haye all things in common ; there^ 
fore, my house is yours, and I will be happy to 
keep Amelia Bell under my roof, while she mäy 
attend as a day scholar at one of those schools, 
which receives them on either footing. I shall be 
happy to enrol your name as a subscriber for the 
Seryants' R^ister, as I am pevsuaded, after con- 
sidering the plan, you will giye it your approba- 
tion. 

^^ Many, I know, entertaina yery different opi- 
nion of this Institution, and give way to unreason- 
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able objectioDB ; oonceiTing all at onoe that a so« 
riety oao jtew-farm nien and women, aad expeet- 
ing eveey moral perfection to be concentiated in 
tlie persona of thc^ domestic% and looking upon 
Üw Tices and fulinga of human natore aa the az- 
elnnve prerogatire of the higher ranks. 

** In case I have not an opportunity of sendii^ 
yon the printed rules^ I can State to yoa tliat the 
aole ohject thia Bociety professes to ondertake, is to 
pledge themaelves to have none but genuine da- 
rotier», vbich have been thoronghly inveetigated, 
Inaerted in this 'R^Bbor* 

" I believe the longer we live, we will the moca 
aee the necemty of sabacribing to tbe acriptoral 
dootrine of tbe corruption of human nature. They 
that tfaink otherwiae, may rest aasured that they 
have eiUier allowed tbemaelvea to be dooeived, or 
have a very low Standard by wbieh tbey jodge <^ 
themselves aod others. Snrely the tendency of this 
dootrine is to promote in the heartt of men, love, 
kindness, and pity for each other ; diewing, as it 
does, that we are all amitten wiüi the same mental 
diBordcr — all iiivulvcd in the same danger— aad 
all lugt, 1)ut t'or the same Saviour. 

" I wait yoiir commands with regard to Amdia 
Bell ; anil tliat you, my dear firiend, may go on to 
know tlkc Lord, and that your path, like the patli 
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of the just, may daily increase in lustre, ig the ear« 
nest prayer of your ever affectionate, 

« E. Miller." 

Lady Amelia feit one care removed by Mrs BGl- 
ler's Idnd oonsideration of Amelia Bell ; and she eor 
deavoured to find opportanities of doing good when 
a leisure hoar occurred; but her mornings were 
miieh engaged reading to, and taking airings witb, 
her fether ; for in all things not contrary to the lawB 
of 6od, she was a pattem of filial obedience and 
affection. Somehow or other, neither the Marquis 
nor Marehibness seemed to enjoy each other's Com- 
pany ; perhaps it was on aeconnt of fiishionaUe 
pairs being immediately dubbed unfashionable when 
Seen mueh together. 

After all her Tarious duties were performed, one 
fine aftemoon, Lady Amelia took a soUtary atroll 
along the beach, to enjoy, nninterrupted, her own 
reflections. The past, the fbtixre, were so engross- 
ing, that she became insensible to the present, and 
fimnd herself near one of those high overshadow- 
ing rocks before mentioned, whieh, when the tide 
is ont) terminate the beach«walk of SeafowL A 
gentleman was seated on one of the projeetions of 
the bank, seemingly wrapt in deep meditation« 
They were elose to one anotber ere they awoke 
from their mutual reverie ; but at one momrat 
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they ottered an exclamation of joyfiil Burprise« It 
was MoTeland ! 

Lady Ain#>liaj unprepared for this meetmg, burst 
into tears. A thousand mingled emotions contri- 
buted to call them f<Nrth. The last sad time fhat 
ihey had met, Sfdney was the theme of their moum- 
Ad convenatioiis. Sydney's image again forced 
itaelf upon ber nanendKranee^ and sbe wept at the 
leoollectiim of feelings ihat had onoe been so deejdy 
mterestiiig. Yet her feelings, thongh thus exeited, 
were not real emotions of present distress, but had 
something in them of the nature <^ those tears that 
are shed at tragedies, or at the aoooant of sufiSer- 
ings, either real or fiotitioos, which have long since 
pasaed away. 

Mordand represented the drama, and also the 
draauais perrnnm^ who now called them forth ; he 
had, likeherself, aprcq^nrityto^weepwitih those 
ihat weep," and partook of the feelings which ag^ 
tated her, in snch a manner, that she feit that she 
was nnderstood and sympathised with. They miH 
tually feit and expressed sincere pleasnre at this 
unexpected meeting. Moreland infiH'med her of 
his imde Sir Thomas Moreland's increaong infir» 
mities, and their oonseqnent joumey to Chelten- 
hanu ^^ I left him there the night before last," 
sud he, << as I was eager to see my old friends the 
Malforts/' 
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^^'That is the name of the family who live in 
Pine Cottage, nearly opposite to us," said Lady 
Amelia. 

^^ And are you acqnainted with them ?" asked 
Moreland. 

. " No," said Lady AmeUa ; ^ I have never even 
Seen Miss Malfort. I see Mr Malfort, who is a me- 
lancholy-looking^enüeman, Walking about some-^ 
times*'' 

• ^* I must make you known to them. Miss Mal- 
fort, is a charming young woman, and your own. 
happiness will be increased by adding to theirs." 

Moreland, during their walk, related some of 
ihe circumstances respecting the Malforts, with 
which the reader has already been made acquaint- 
ed« He accompanied her into the house, and was 
graciously receiyed by the Marehioness ; she hap- 
pened to be in good humour at the time, and had 
still enough of the kindliness of Iiunum n^ure 
about her to recognize Mordand as an did acquaant- 
ance in a distant land. 

The Marquis would have reeeived him as an old 
acquaintance anywhere with warmth ; but here, to 
meet him at such an out-of-the-way place as Sea- 
fowl, was transport ; and he insisted upon sending 
for bis baggage to the inn, and upon his making 
bis house bis home, while he remained at Seafowl. 
But when these necessary arrangements were made, 
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■nd Moreland was aetnally m the hoiue, the INbr- 
^ms graaned ia 8|Hiit wheD he fonnd how Tain it 
wDold be to look for a whist partner in bis gneet. 
IftM^and, boveTer, with talk of variooa Und, con- 
trired to beguilo tbe honr, and Lady Amelia played 
«m the inano, and Üie Marqnia was remarkably well, 
and the honra flew nnheeded, tili the Harchioneas'fl 
arrival &oin Nbra Crambo's party. Her ladyship 
aasnred them that sha had tdm herseif away at this 
eariy honr» to converse mih MoieUnd, eee the Mar- 
quis, and perform all her varioos duties ere mid- 
ni^L 

'< Well, well," Said the Marqiüs, " I know that 
yon are an ezemplaiy wife ; bat it is fortunate for 
OB both that we can contrive to ezist witbout each 
otber's Company. Wbat would you do if I was 
like Mr Dearem, who either pretends, or literally 
cannot live oat of iSia Dearem's sigbt ?" 

** Why, my dear, I believe I woold endeavoor 
to teach yon that too mach of one tbing ia good for 
nothing." 

Moreland remained with them a few days, and 
be introdueed Lady Amelia Truefeel to the Mal- 
forts. This acquaiataace seemed a mutual beaefit ; 
for their intercourse was sweetened by that love 
which Christians bear to one another, in a manner 
whicb cannot even be understood by those who 
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only kBOw the friendsbip which Springs firom in- 
tercourse with worldly society. 

<^ When I was dck, ye Tisited me," is one of the 
marks by which Christ has declared that he will 
reci^nize his disciples. Every day Lady Amelia 
was seated by the couch of Miss Malfort. Here 
they mutually talked of their past experience ; of 
their present trials and temptations ; of the glorious 
prospects which were opened to them both in fu-* 
turity, and which apparently were so very near to 
Afiss Malfort. 

While tbese young Christians took sweet coun- 
sel togetber, they often found themsdves strength- 
ened by the more adyanced experience of Mr Soul-« 
flow. He was indeed an omament to the esta-» 
blishment to which he belonged. Attached froni 
principle to the reformed Church of England, he 
Lt Jface a. a fliat «gainat the corr.pt n>am>er. 
of many of his nominal brethren ; he was indeed 
^^ separated from them by the renewing of his 
mind." Gifted with superior talents, he could dis- 
oem the true from the false ; strongly attached to 
the establishment, both from conviction of its ex- 
cellence, and from persuasion of the evangelical 
seütiments of its liturgy, and convinced that the 
numerous corruptions which had crept into it, the 
unbelief and wickedness of many of its membersi 
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prooeeded not firom the fault ivf its fcHrms, but fiom 
their own corropt liearts ; he remamed a staunch 
friend to Episcopacy, and proYed to all candid ob- 
serveiB that the piety cf many of the sectarians 
waseqnalled, if not siffpsussed, by many in that esta- 
Mishment, of whieh he was a &in saj^rter ; and 
both in the chnrch so called, and chnrch universal 
of every dencmiinalion, he was, like Jolm, ^* a bnm- 
ing and a shining light." 

To tfaose wfao stedfiuBtly believe in the glories of 
an unseen world, the trials of the passing lifo are 
comparatively trivial and inoonsiderable; they <' ex- 
cite bis pity, not impair bis peace ;" and Mr Soul- 
flowbady in common with all Christians, bis trials; 
for Mrs Soulflow was not an belp meet for-him ; 
he had married her in early youtb, ^re bis heart 
bad beeome-impressed with the impcniance of reli- 
gious truth ; and now he loved her because she was 
bis, and Ghristiafis are desired to love tbeir wives ; 
but he feit that one spirit did not regulato them 
both. Mr Soulflow, to bis other Christism graces, 
added that of <^ bospitality towards all men with- 
out grudging ;'' and as bis fortune was ample, he 
saw no reason for restraining bis large heart on this 
subject. Mrs Soulflow difiered much as to the 
guests who ought to be entertained; for Mr Soul- 
flow, who took the Scripture for bis guide on this, 
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as on every otlier subject, ^^ endeavoured ta call 
those to bis feasts who could not reeompense bim 
again;" but Mirs Soulilow, on tbe contrary, tbougbt 
tbat sucb folks were better in their own bouses, and 
wisbed ratber to invite tbose wbo could give as 
abundant and bandsome dinners as tbey received« 
Tbis sbe called tbe spirit of good sense, bat Mr 
Soulflow called it tbe spirit of tbe world. Wben 
be retumed bome after bis visit to tbe Malfbrts» 
sbe saluted bim tbus — 

'^ It is well/' Said sbe, ^^ tbat you bave not 
brougbt bome some additional wanderer, for my 
larder, as well as my patience, is nearly exbanst-« 
ed-'^ 

Her busband told ber tbat he bad again been 
to See tbe Malforts ; tbat bis interest in tbem was 
greaty and be boped tbat bis wife would pay tbem 
every attention. ' 

<' It is easy for idle men, wbo know nothing of 
tbe cares of a bousehold, to talk/' replied sbe ; ^^ I 
suppose, as usual, you will propose tbat tbey 
sbould live with us. You seem to tbink you 
bave only to say, make foom, and a room grows 
out of tbe comer of a bouse ; you carry tblngs a 
great deal too far, Mr Soulflow ; chaxity begins at 
home ; and if you would apply tbe precept so of- 
ten in your moutb, of ^ do as you would be deine 
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by,' to me, I would be better, and you would be 
notihing the worse." « 

Mr Soulflow was a meek Christian, and well 
aocustomed to those harangues from bis lady. 

^^ Mydear," said he, ** I do not wish to incom- 
mode you ; Miss Malfort is unable to profit by any 
Society she might meet here ; bat call for her, and 
shew her the good will which, I am sure, you 
feel/' 

Mrs Soulflow was a litüe appeased« Her hus- 
band had leamed from the Proverbs, that ^^ a soft 
answer tumeth away wrath ;'' and what she deem- 
ed bis overstrained Christianity, was, in reality, 
the only bond which restrained her unruly spirit. 
Oh, what a devil would she have proved to one who 
would have retumed railing for railing, and not, 
eontrary wise, blessing ! The total want of obser- 
vance of this rule, is the cause in the lower ranks 
of the beginning ofthat strife with which the news- 
paper8abound,andwho8eprogre88tenniiiate8mthe 
death of one of the parties by murder, and of the 
other, by the gallows. But to retum to the mol- 
lified Mrs Soulflow, who piqued herseif upon her 
forgiving ^position, she replied to her husband's 
mild address, ^^ Well, that is not unreasonable ; 
but no wonder that I was afraid you meant to 
bring the Malforts to stay with us, when you so 
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often fiU my house with people who are. absolute 
nuisaüces." Mr Soulflow meekly allowed her the 
last Word) and so this debate was ended. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Friendbhip is eonstant in all otber things, 
SaYe in the office and afiain of love : 
Therefore all hearts in love lue tbeir own tongues. 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And tnist no agent 

SHAKSPEAnS. 



The Vainall party feit themselves tolerably at 
home at SeafowL The waters agreed with the 
Marquis, and the gaiety with the Marchioness ; 
and Lady Amelia feit herseif daily getting so at- 
tached to Miss Malfort, that it would have cost 
her a pang to have left Seafowl whUe the issue 
of her disorder seemed undecided. Their society 
was now increased and enlivened by the arriyal of 
Sir Philip Hum, and of Dr Spleen Harris. The 
latter gentleman had suggested to his friend the 
propriety of looking after Lady Amelia in per- 
son, as he knew from experience, that Cupid often 
lay in ambush at watering-places, to ensnare the 
unsuspecting ; bat upon near and minute inspec- 
tion, even Spleen Harris's scrtttinizing eye could 
discein no one whom he could suppose to be a 
loyer of Lady Amelia. To be sure she was con- 
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tinually at the Malforts' ; but Mr Malfort was not 
sufficiently rieh, to be reckoned yoang enough at 
fifty for Lady Amelia. 

But bis confidence that the coast ww^ clear very 
sensibly abated when he thought upon Moreland ; 
he heard of bis having been there ; and there was 
a silence — a reseryjB about Lady Amelia when he 
was spoken of, which he did Aot mnch like. The 
danger, in the meantime, Beemed indeed the less 
imminent, as he was gone ; yet the distance was 
not so great as to preclude bis retum ; and from a 
retiim much Qiight be» feared. As Dr Spleen 
Harris was now enaeting the part of a most faithful 
friend, these apprehensions were immediatelycom- 
municated to Sir Philip Hum, who had never seen 
Moreland. 

^< What sort of a looking fellow is he?" said he 
to Dr Spleen. 

" Why," replied Spleen, " in my opinion, he 

no more to be compared to you, than I to Her-» 
cules; but women are no judges of men's looks, 
and yiew these matters very difFerently — ^he is not 
very unlike herseif: I think I see a matrimonial 
resemblance : all the ladies admire bim." 

<^ Bat I hope Lady Amelia Truefeel is a judge 
of our sex," said Sir Philip Hum ; ^' and that she 
will have the discernment to perceive the differ- 
ence betwixt Moreland and your humble seryaoi." 
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<< That she will peroeive ttie diflbrence,'' replied 
Spleen^ ^< I have no doubt ; bat where sbe will 
give the preference, <^e$t une auire qffhire. How- 
ever, tbere is a bope for you that Moreland may 
not take her« I assore you he may pick and choose 
amongst the female saints/' 

Sir Philip Hüm determined to sound the State 
of Lady AmeUa^s affections very soon ; but as he 
hated the very thought of committing himself 
either by letter, or the medium of ä third person, 
he determined, in case of a refusal, that even bis 
eonfidant Spleen should be kept in the dark, as to 
her ever having had him in her power. He there- 
fore contrived so to treat the subject, that Spleen 
was left in doubt whetlier he was in joke, or sober 
seriousness. In the meantime, like Milton's ser- 
pent, in bis insidious attempts to Eye, Sir Philip 
contrived to glide around Lady Amelia, and play 
bis various pleasing arts to gain her attention, — 
ever on the point to put the trying question, then 
cautiously winding and gliding off, then starting 
up again erect with wily tongue. Of all these va- 
rious movements, the unconscious Lady Amelia 
took little heed ; the speeches he made to her pass- 
ed as the compliments paid by Dr Spleen Harris, 
which had often the form of banter. But one 
moming bis resolution having been considerably 
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braced by the spirit-stining suggestions of Spleen 
Harris, he determined to give Lady Aipelia some 
broad marked hints, which, if takeu by her as he 
wished, should be foUowed by a proposal in form* 
Fortune seemed to favour hia wishes; for as he 
was proceeding to the Marquis's house» to watch 
an opportunity, he met Lady Amelia all alone, 
seemingly intent upon a walk. He tumed, and 
begged leave to accompany^her. She told him that 
she was going a considerable distance to visit a 
sick woman« Sir Philip replied^ that the longer 
the way, the more agreeable to him, as he would 
have tbe happine« of being in her Company some- 
what longer. To Üäa oourteous speech Lady Ame- 
lia returned a bow. 

Conscious of bis views, Sir Philip's conversa- 
tion had not its usual flow.^^^^ This is a very fine 
day," Said he; ^^ The weather is really delight* 
fiil." 

<^ It is charming," said Lady Amelia; << if it 
continues, we shdl have a very fine harvest." 

^< I think the wind blows a litüe from the east," 
said Sir Philip. 

<< I scarcely feel any wind at all," said Lady 
Amelia. 

When people have nothing to say, yet wish to 
talk, they frequently make observations of such a 
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nature, that you might suppose they thonght the 
Ustener was blind, and quite Ignorant of the com- 
mon customs of the world, and of the place where 
they are dwelling, and conld only see through 
their eyes, hear through iheir ears, and think 
through iheir understanding. Sir Philip Hum 
had, in general, a great deal of pleasant conversa-^ 
lion,andapleasing,mannerof conversing; buton 
this occasion, being embarrassed^ he had d^ene* 
rated into the common*place hum-driim. 

^< Seafowl is really very fuU this season/' said 
he» 

<< Do you think so ?" said Lady Amelia« . 

** There are very few real invalids here,'* resu- 
med Sir Philip ; ^^ however, I am happy to see the 
Marquis lobking so much better since he came ; 
though people at bis time of life cannot expeet to 
be as streng as they were at twenty." 

** True," said Lady Amelia, " we have no War- 
rant either from Scripture or experience» to ex- 
peet that it should be so." 

<< Certainly not," said Sir Philip, who was al- 
ways upon bis guard when Scripture was menlion- 
od — ^^ Certainly not ; the changes of life must in- 
evitably follow one another ; we must be old be- 
fore we can die of old age, and happy he who has 
prepared himself in health for bis great change 1" 
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<< Happyindeed/' Baid Lady Amelia. 

*^ It is really a very fine day," again rejoined 
Sir Philip, Clearing his voipe after a Utile pause« 

•<^ Very fine indeed," (said Lady Amelia; ^* I am 
particularly fond of Üus season of the year, the 
air is so clear, the foliage looks so beautifiil;" 

^< There are some very pretty l^nes in this 
country," said Sir Philip; ^ almost^as fine as 
thöse in Devonshire/' 

<^ The Deyonshire lanes are conpled now witb 
matrimony in most of the Albnms," said Lady 
Amelia. 

" How do you mean ?" said Sir Philip. 

^^ Why is matrimony like a Devonshire lane ? 
Surely you know the verses : They are quite com- 
mon/' answered Lady Amelia. 

<< Oh yes, I now recollect something of them," 
said Sir Philip, and summoning up his courage, he 
ventured to say in a grave manner— ^^ Would I 
could persuade you to enter one of those celebra- 
ted lanes !'^ 

Lady Amelia quickly perceived the inference, 
but he had not made it sufficienüy piain that he 
intended himself as her partner in the lane of ma- 
trimony — she feit that a refasal where no propo- 
sal was meant, would be the most awkward thing 
ima^nable, except .an acceptance ; she therefore 
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replied, that were she in Devonslilre, she woiild 
take litüe persuasdon to enter its jusüy celebrated 
lanes. Sir Philip saw that either hia hint was not 
perceived, or was wilfully misunderBtood« He 
therefore feit himself in the disagreeable predicar 
ment of being obUged to try again. 

He again cleared hia voice. ^^ I wish some fiur 
one would take compassion upon me^ and allow me 
to be her partner for life, whether it lay throngh 
a Devonshire lanO) or some more rugged path. 
What would I not do to make her happy ! Here 
am I, a soUtary being with ten thousand a-year, 
and none to share my fortune— ^none to soothe my 
cares." 

His manner was serious; and Lady Amelia, 
somehow or other, feit herseif in a scrape« 

Sir Philip continued, ^^ C!ould you, Lady Arne- 
lia, recommend me where I might sue with the 
hope of acceptance, where I might lore» and be 
lovedin retum?" 

Lady Amelia was embarrassed, but feit that she 
must reply« 

<^ Sir Philip,'' said she» ^^ if you are seriotts in 
wishing to wed ; if you are a Christian) which in 
charity I am bound to hppe is the case, on such 
an important point you will surely seek counsel 
from Heaven, and as surely you will find direc* 
tion." 
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A fidfit smile crossed the featores of Sir Philip 
Hum at this speech. ^^ I have her now," thought 
he; ^^ how will she get out of this dilemma !" 

^^ Well," Said he, ^^ you talk consistently and 
truly. I have sought counsel and direction ; and 
now feel myself emboldened to teil you that I haye 
loved you almost from the first moment I beheld 
you, and that the longer I have known you, the 
more firmly has my chain been rivetted. The si- 
milarity of our sentiments on all points, convinces 
me that we were formed for each other. Give ip.e 
then the assurance from your ovm lips, that the 
counsel I think I reeeived was not in vain — ^was 
not delusive, and that you will be mine." 

<^ Never !" said Lady Amelia, with considerable 
agitation, and blushing deeply — " Never can I 
marry you— you do me too much honour by such 
a proposal ; and I feel deeply the interest I must 
have inspired you with, but I never can alter my 
mind." 

Sir Philip looked piqued. ^^ What, madam," 
Said he, ^^ and without seeking counsel either from 
Gk)d or man, do you refuse me in this manner ? I 
See that with you, as with others, this is but a way 
of talking." 

<^ I hope," said Lady Amelia, ^* that I pray each 
day to be kept and counselled, and directed in the 
way in which I should go ; and I shall pray for 
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you, and that I may he enabled to act properly to- 
wards you ; but it is my duty to declare that my 
present feeHngs towards you, render it impossible 
for me to think of matrimony," 

<< And pray then, madam, may I ask what you 
mean by seeking counsel ?" 

<^ I mean praying to Grod to direct thethonglitd 
of lüy heart, the words of my mouth, and every 
action of my life ; and bring truly persuaded that 
such direction will be given, and that my prayers 
are already heard. It is sweet indeed to live mi- 
der this belief, under this inflnence. I prayed 
this day for my daily bread, my sool's support. I 
believe I am living in the faith ; and I have no 
doubt it is the Lord's will that I refuse you." 

^^ I must say that your ladyship's doctrine ap- 
pears to me more liable to objection than any I 
have ever heard you utter. What do many thieves 
and murderers allege in their defence, but that 
they were impelled by some irresistible power ?^ 
This doctrine may be an excuse for every kind of 
wickedness." 

" These objections I have frequently heard be* 
fore/' Said Lady Amelia ; ^< but they bave always 
appeared to me to be totally unfounded. Those 
indeed who commit wicked actions are under the 
influence of a strong evfl power, whieh they can- 
not of themselves resist ; but had they believed and 
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sought strength firom that greater power which 
keeps the righteous, the wickedness of their natu- 
ral hearts would have been restndned and over- 
come. Wben were murders and other wicked ac- 
tions committed by those who were daily praying 
to God, and watching against sin ? Were the sug- 
gestions of the Evil One ever yielded to by such ? 
No, no — ^greater is he that is for us, ihan he that is 
«gainst US." 

Sir Philip, in contradiction to this, appealed 
to the well-known falls of many of the Scripture 
saints; and Lady Amelia gave many quotations 
from the Scriptures to shew, that in these cases, 
they had not been watching, but had been in a 
State of blind security, and therefore feil. ^' Alas ! 
how many examples are there in the Bible of cha^ 
racters that have fallen into sin from not seeking 
.counsel of God !" Sir Philip stül retumed to his 
arguments, as if they had not been ref uted ; for 
what had he to do with Scriptures — ^^ bis weapons 
were carnal, not spiritual." 

Mucli was Said upon both sides — ^and in the ar- 
dour of discourse, the subject which had led to it 
was almost forgotten ; but, ere they reached their 
journey's end, another awkward pause took place. 
Sir Philip, in his own mind, repented that he had 
been so rash. How he had been led on to make 
this proposal, he could not conceive. It was the 
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firat time he had ever been refiised; bis dignity 
was impaired in bis own eyes— there "was no un- 
doing it — ^wbat's done cannot be undone* Once 
more be repeated bis <^er, and once more Lady 
Amdiaporitively and firmly, andoooUy and calm- 
ly deelined ; and tbe wbole love dialogue conclu- 
ded with bis declaring, tbat be would endeavour to 
spare ber all future trouble on tbe subject, as be 
certainly never woold solicit tbe bononr of ber 
band again; daresayedit was better as it was ; and 
tbat already it appeared so mueb a dream to bim, 
tbat be could not believe tbat be bad really asked 
her. He dined tbat day at tbe Marquis of Vain- 
all% and even tbe scrutinizing eyes of Dr Spleen 
Harris perceiTed notbing tbat oould be said to in- 
limate tbat anytbing bad passed betwixt them. 
Indeed, Lady Amelia's embarrftssment was com- 
pletely done away by tbe extreme ease and non- 
cbalance of Sir Pbilip's manner. 

<< Lady Amelia and I bad a yery pleasant walk 
tbis moming," said be, << and we bad several^ery 
interesting discussions. Devonsbire lanes, love, 
matrimony, &te, predestination, and wbat not." 

But thoiigb tbis was tbe way in wbicb Sir Pbilip 
cbose to talk, yet be feit truly mortified and burt, 
and a few days afterwards set off for London. He 
was not one of tbose cbaracters, ^^ wbo, tbougb 
cbeerfol tbey seem, oft smile tbrougb a tear," bat 
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he could laugh, and beer it high and scomfully 
when bis heart was humbied and sore. Thistrans- 
actionwas of course never divulged byLadyAme- 
lia ; and Dr Spleen Harris, who was an honour- 
able man, could not help thinking that Sir Philip 
Hum had paid her a great deal too much attention 
without proeeeding ferther ; in short, that he had 
behaved ill, — ^and he pitied Lady Amelia, as he 
thought he had given her some reason to indulge 
hopes whieh could not now be realized. But there 
came a letter from Moreland, by way of inquiring 
for the Marquis, which Spleen said was a ^^ forget 
me not," or, " remamber me.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



<^ Build him a pedestal, and say,^^ Stand there. 
And be our admization and our praise.* " 



The times hare long since ceased when temples 
were raised to heatben deities, and mankind wor- 
shipped at their ehrines« These times, indeed, have 
passed away ; bat the idols of the heathen are still 
enthroned in the hearts of a very numerous part 
of mankind« What are the idolatrous admirers of 
beauty, but worshippers of Venus ? What are they 
who are mighty to drink stroi^ drink, but follow- 
ers of Bacchus ? What are warlike men, but de- 
votees to Mars ? What are the enthusiasts to poetry 
and music, but worshippers of Apdlo ? What are 
they who are fond of money, but priests of Plutus ? 
What are the innumerable slaves of physicians, but 
followersof Esculapius ? Though called by thename 
of Christ, are their heart idols ever forsaken for 
him ? Alas ! they are still devoted to those deities 
whose temples are overthrown, whose shrines are 

10 
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now desolate, but whose power remains unshaken ' 
in the hearts of their deluded votaries. We are 
not sufficiontly acquainted with heathen mytholo- 
gjr to teil by name the numerous lesser deities who 
preside in the hearts of nominal Christians, f^ Little 
children," said the Apostle to the early Christians, 
** keep yourselves from idols." 

There were private temples at Seafowl as eise- 
where, erected to the god of gambling, and to the 
muses, Melpomene and Terpsichore; and Eseu- 
lapius had his priests in every comer, under the 
names of Drs Zealwell, Bleedem, and Harmless. 
Mr Malfort was not a worshipper of either of these 
gentlemen ; though he ^did not entirely rejeet the 
Ilse of means, his supreme dependanee was placed 
upon the great Physieian, who can heal and make 
alive. 

' The faculty in general would have had reason to 
lament if the majority of human beings had adopt- 
ed the opinions of Mr. Malfort and other Chris- 
tians, who considered them merely as instruments 
under Providence, whose success or failure could 
in nowise be ascribed to themselyes. Yet there 
were times when they would have been happy to 
have sheltered themselves under the same pretenee 
(as they called it), when some of their worshippers 
ascribed their failure entirely to their want of wis- 
dorn. 
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PoOT Hannleas took it mncli to heart, when he 
bsard that. Lady Dumfoander blained 1^ incapa- 
ö^, and taxed lüm vith ignmrance of his art, on 
tfie death of Lord Dumfoiuider, wha was a stout 
man of Beveoty yeare of age, and might have seen 
vpany more days, had Dr Hsrmless poaseased Buf- 
fieient common sense to have bied him more co- 
pioiuly ere the fatal mortification came on. And 
Dr Bleedem lost the buBiness of Mr Fnunp, and all 
bis fiimily and connexions, Irom good IVbs Fmmp, 
who was only seTenty-nine, having died of abso- 
lute «dianstion, owlng to bis system of bleeding 
and starving, aa if he had been a ferner practimng 
spoü a houyhnbnm instead of a yafaoo ; Dr Zeal- 
well also soffered blsme, firom some of bis patdents 
having paid the debt of nature wfailst he wss in at- 
tendance. Some g^lsj in particular, at Mrs Caper'a 
boarding-scbool, had taken the measles, wbieh ehe 
sud ^e had no doubt Dr Zealwell had brooght 
amongst them from some of hia poor patients. She 
tberefore dismisaed him, and took Dr Bleedmi, 
whoae practice beingderiTedfrom thesyatem of the 
Simgrado echoo^ die found rery usefol and eco^ 
uomical in her boarding-schoo}. But Dr Zealwell 
kiicw that all hiA success, all bis feilores, were of 
the Lord, and that the loas of Mrs Caper'a cnstom 
vras ako to be rec^ved as coming from the hmd 
of a snpcriiitcnding Providence. In reality, itwas 
hie pki^pcaking and his Christiaa zeal in epeak- 
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ing to some of his young patients, which had de- 
termined Mrs Caper no longer to employ a man^ 
who interfered in what he had nothing to do with. 
She Said she wished her physician to attend to 
the bodies, not the souls, of her young ladies. ^* I 
take them all to hear the Dean once a-day ; and 
besides/* as she farther remarked, ^^ a woman in 
my Situation of life, intrusted with the care of 
young ladies of the first distinction in the king- 
dom, ought not to employ a physician, who, if re- 
quired to be sent for of a Sunday, would probably 
be at church, instead of attending to his duty." — 
But this good man made his profession his pleasure; 
it was his duty to attend the sick, whether as a 
medical man or a Christian ; and much of the 
money he received from his rieh patients was im- 
mediately distributed amongst his poorer ohes. 
Like Boerhaave, he thought ^* that the poor wero 
his best patieüts, for God paid their fees." But 
there was none in whom he feit so warm an in» 
terest as in Miss Malfort. He often feit tempted 
to depart from his usual integrity, in stating bis 
fears to her affectionate parent ; for Miss Malfört 
was indeed no better ; but so gradual was the de- 
cay, that it was only by comparing her present 
State, with her condition at the time when he first 
was called to her, that he came to the conclusion 
that her strength was daQy decreasing, and that 
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her pulse beat mach llke maoy a pulse he had feit, 
whibh soon ceased to beat at all. How would his 
compassionate heart have feit for them, had he ac- 
tually knowu how ill Mr Malfort could afford to 
pay for medical attendance ! For although atwa- 
tering-places much insight may be obtained into 
people's real charaeters^ yet their fortunes in gene- 
ral are entirely under the influenee of*report and 
conjecture ; and M r Malfort was reported as a rieh 
merchant, of rather a parsimonious turn, and Miss 
Malfort as his only chüd, who would be sole heir- 
ess to his dally increasing treasures. There was 
a party at Dr Muddy^s house, where they were 
completely discussed, and the reports were circu- 
lated all over Seafowl, by Lady Racket and Tom 
Whipem, who were justly considered as the most 
authentic ehronicles of the place. 

^^ Is she handsome ?" asked the Dean. 

" Why, if she were not so very delicate/' said 
Tom Whipem, " even in prcsence of your lady- 
ship, (bowing to Lady Racket,) I think she might 
be considered as such." 

" She is of course young ?" said Lady Racket. 

" Certainly," answered Tom. 

^^ Is she rieh ?" said Captain Radish. 

" I cannot say precisely," replied Tom; " but 
she is an only child, and her father has retired 
from business. These London merchants seldom 
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retire without ruining all their friends, er enrich- 
ing themselves« I daresay he has realised a good 
sum." 

^^ I wonder," said the Dean, <^ that you de not 
get introdueed to her, WJiipem ; you might seil 
yourself to advantage there/' 

" I have been rather too long at Seafowl, to do 
anything rashly," said Whipem. " I must first look 
after the papa ; he might play me a trick by mar- 
ryingagain-he is rather a smart-looking man." 

" Her lovers will require to be quick, or death 
will get the start of them," said Lady Racket ; ^^ I 
see Zealwell's carriage almost every day at Pinö 
Cottage." 

" We shall hope it is the gout in the old gentle- 
man's stomach,'* said Captain Radish, ^' for I meaii 
to become a candidate for the young lady myself — 
Stufiwell would have been employed had it been 
the daughter ; he is the man for consumption, you 
know ; beef-steaks and port wine, instead of tur- 
mps and milk, are the thing now." 

" Well, but I fear," said the Dean, « that there 
will be still more formidable oligections than evcn 
death itself, to her accepting of either of you, gen- 
tlemen. They never go to the Cathedra!, and I 
suspect much that she belongs to the sect of the 
Presbyterians, or Methodists ; and that, on the 
most sober of all subjects, religion, she is perfect- 
ly insane." 
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Bat Tom Whipem and Captain Radiak declared 
iWmaiJ-raft moch too liberal, to be appalled or de- 
tenred by mere wbim. 

<* GItb US bat secoiity," said tbey with one 
hreatb, ^ tbat ber reported Seafowl fortnne of 
£100,000 18 tangible £20,000, and we'll marry her 
to-morrow, if she were a Mahometan." 

Sack were the qpecolations of these worthies 
upon the sick Conatantia, the nncpnscious object 
of their deaigns. Constantia had had her 8orro\¥B, 
and had still her aflfections ; she feared that all 
wiihin her was not yet subdaed to the will of God. 
^^ Peaoe» be still, and wait upon thy God !" said 
ahe to herseif, — ^^ Oh, foolish heart, cease to de- 
are, oease tp wish for anght beneath ihe skies ; 
ahis! why am I not entirelyweanedfrom the World 
— worldly amusements, worldly pleasures baye 
long ceased to interest me. Deceitfiil heart, is it 
ihe love of Heaven which has robbed the world of 
its charms in thy Imagination ?'' And a slight 
blush snffused her pallid cheek, as ske pat this 
question to kerself. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

^' See, great Commanders making war a trade, 
Great lawyers, lawyers without study made, 
Cburchmen, in whose esteem their blest employ 
Is odious, and their wages all their joy.*' 

« 

Dean Muddy, of the Cathedral, was not what 
would be termed a wicked man, by the unbelie- 
ying World. He was merely a eareless pastor, and 
feit and expressed no enmity to bis brotfaer in the 
churcfa, Mr Soulflow. Indeed, the latter gentle- 
man possessed so mach of the milk of human kind- 
ness, that wherever the enemies of bis doctrine 
eame in eontaet with bim, they were disarmed, at 
lea^t of enmity to bis person. For wbo (when it 
eomes under thor obserration) ean belp loving 
the charity which tbinketh no evil, which yatmt- 
eth not itself, which beareth all things, hopetfa all 
tbings, endureth all tbings? Corrupt as human 
natare is, it finds a repose from its own evil pas- 
sions, in the manners of those whose bland änd 
peacefnl demeanour Springs from the charity which 
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rtägOB in their hearte. To his practice noae could 
object, bat tut it reproved their own lukewarm in- 
dolence ; for he was prompted by benevolence, and 
a manifest deeire to promot« the well-being^ of tiie 
whole hnman race. 

The Dean had been born and educated for the 
living which he now held — ^be was a man of ho- 
noar, and had he believed sufBcienUy in t^e doe* 
trinen of ChristJanity, he woold have been c^iable 
of givin^ up his living, as feeling himeelf unquali- 
fied for its active dutiee. But as things were, he 
feit tbat he bad as good a rigbt to it, as his bro- 
ther had to the family estate of Eas^^rovo ; and he 
meant to fpy« bis own son a collegiate educationi 
to qualify him for bis lineal saccessor. " By their 
fruit« ye sball know them," will alwaya be foiutd 
a sufficient test to discriminate the unbeliever, or 
fälse professor, Irom the sincere Christian. Dean 
Muddy was a good-bumoured, cootented, nseless 
man. Mr SouJßow was equaUy good-bumoured, 
and contented, and placid ; but, in addition, he was 
an activ^ diligent, laborioua serrant of the IjOhL 
Of him it might be eüd, " When the ear heard 
bim tlieu it blosscd bim, and when the eye saw bim 
it gave witncRs In him." All Seafowl united in 
Rwardiiig him the pritisc due to a useful man. 

Bttt hie crusü, bis Irial, Mrs Soulilow, drew upon 
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berself the spieen and animadversions of the whole 
irreligious world, and tbe grief of the rcli^ous So- 
ciety whieh frequented her husband's house. Fol* 
her part, she was heartily wearied of them all ; for 
she was not a Christian at heart, thougli in her 
natural blindness she thought herseif as decidedly 
one as h^'husband. She was a religious gossip, 
and, being much in religious society, liad acquired 
many of its technical terms ; and not a few who saw 
her amongst the flock were offended (being desti- 
tute of the gift of disceming the spirits) to see that 
she was a wolf in sheep's clothing. But the great 
Shepherd, who careth for the sheep, permits all 
things for good ; and her satirical temper, though 
not prompted by love to the sheep, had sometimes 
the cfiect of calling the attention of tlie sineere be- 
liever to little flaws, which otherwise might have 
been overlooked. On her part, she furnished am- 
ple food for the ebuUitions of the spieen and bile 
of that class to which she in reality belonged ; and 
she sometimes even contrived to awaken the dor- 
mant wrath of Dean Muddy and bis lady, notwith- 
standing their naturally easy tempers. But the mild 
consistent demeanour of Mr Soulflow disarmed 
even the most maliguant. There is something, 
notwithstanding the wickedness of human nature, 
which makes mankind prone to support and pa- 
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tronise the oppressed party ; and perhape it iB a 
very favourable circumstance for the character of 
any individual, (whether religious 4>r otherwise,) 
to bave a disagreeable hosbaad er wife, The veiy 
contrast draws forth additional commendations ; 
and to this circumstance Mr Soulflow was in some 
degree indebted for the almost universal tribnte 
which was paid to his character, temper, and Chris- 
tian disposition. 

** Were it not on Mr Soulflow's account, I never 
would enter the house,'* said many of their ae- 
quaintances. 

^^ Were you, my dear, to torment me," said 
Dean Muddy to his lady, ^* as Mrs Soulflow does 
her lord and master, small as my fortune is, yöu 
should have the better half of it, rather than I 
would live with you." 

This pair, however, were looked upon as pat- 
terns of conjogal felicity; their tempers, disposi- 
tions, and tastes, were the same ; and on the great 
subject of religion they were as one, perfectly sa- 
tisfied with themselves and with each other. They 
had four fine children, two boys and two girls; 
their fortune was ample; they lived in good So- 
ciety, — ^the Dean was also a fashionable preacher, 
which, in that respect, equalized him with Soul- 
flow, who was a populär preacher, and whosc 
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church was filled with high and low, and rieh and 
poor, — ^whereas the Dean's was filled with well- 
dressed ladies and genüemen, and he had nothing 
lower thim waiting-maids and valete in bis congre- 
g^tion« He kept an elegant barouche, in which he 
and his lady took an airing eveiy day, and visited 
the snrronnding gentry. There was nothing want- 
ing to their happiness, except ihat the Dean wish- 
ed to possess the Deanery, without the labour of 
preaching at all. Yet they feit an aehing void^ 
whiqh all their pleasures could not fill np, — afeel- 
ing snch as Basselas was conscious of in the Hap-. 
py Valley, — sneh as all they whose portion is only 
in this life, never fail to experience. ^^ The eye is 
not satisfied in the seeing, nor the ear filled* with 
hearing.'' However, it had none of the animation 
of positive misery, and admitted of condderable al- 
leviation when in Company, which they contrived 
seldom to be without. 

How di£ferent was the life of the laborious, ac- 
live Soulflow ; and far happier ! for the Lofd with- 
holds no real good from them who put their trust 
in him* But in none of his visits of mercy did he 
feel more interest than in those which he paid to 
the Malforts ; and pleasing to his feelings was the 
offioe of unfolding the comforts of the gospel to . 
those who were living under its influence. JI^ 
had also great pleasure in seeing the Christian 
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walk of oii£ of his flock, Sally Downie, who had 
beea intrusied to take care of, and let Walnut 
Hut, a few doors from Pine Cottage. Sally Dow<- 
nie had little communication with her neighbour, 
Janet Holdfast ; their principles werc diametrical- 
ly opposite ; for Sally was a lover of truth, and an 
honest girl, who served her earthly mistress, as 
seeing him who is invisible. Often were her feel- 
ings deeply hurt, by the suspicions cast upon her, 
in common with all who let lodgings, from the ge- 
neral character of dishonesty attached to that class 
of per sons — but none knew Sally without disco- 
vering how very different her practices were firom 
the general usage of Seafowl. Poor Sally feit her- 
self very fortunate in obtaining this lucrative Situ- 
ation, for which the candidates were as numerous 
as for every other office. Sally's parents looked 
fbrward to her earnings, as the support of their fa- 
mily ; but their patience, as well as Sally's, was 
doomed to be tried ; fpr, unfortunately, the lod- 
ging remained vacant for some time. Sally was 
faithful to her employers, in persisting to demand 
its just value of £2, and 10s. 6d. for her own 
wages per week. Her house remained unlet, while 
her less scrupulous neighbour, Janet Holdfast, 
succeeded in letting hers to all appearanee half-a- 
guinea cheaper. But dearly did her lodgers pay 
£or this ; on them she playc^d off all her various 
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modcs of gain — silencing her conscience with tlie 
reflection, that as she had let them have the lod- 
ging so che^^p» in reality 8he did them no tvrong. 
Mrs Gadabout, Sally's mistress, despairing of gel- 
ting her honse let, gaye üp her intended tour^to 
the continent, and from economy retumed to take 
possession of Walnut Hut, This acquisition to the 
Society of Seafowl was soon made known ; for Dr 
Harmless was as celebrated for conveying news as 
health to his patients. He was a weH-known man ; 
and, unlike many of his brethren, if he performed 
no eures, neither did he commit any murders, sel^ 
dorn being intrusted to carry on a death all alone. 
^^ Take a little more of my mixture, and take care 
of yourself," said he to Mrs Whim, *^ tili I see you 
again.'' So saying, he drove off in his open car- 
riage, bowing on this side and on that as he pass- 
ed, for he was very generally acquainted. He was 
not so immersed in thought, but that he had leisure 
to observe, as he passed along, what houses were let, 
and what were ticketted. ^^ Oh, ho !" said he to 
himself, ^^ so Mrs Gadabout's cottage has at last 
found a tenant," as he observed a carriage, &om 
which various packages were unloading, at the 
door of Walnut Hut. He stretehed out his neck, 
if possible to behold the visage belonging to a little 
bustling figure, which trotted all in motion, head 
nodding and arms waving, speaking and giving di- 
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rections as she went into the house ; bnt just as he 
thought she was going to tum round and give him 
an opportunity of observing Ihe countenance of 
this fuss-like person, she went into the house. 
Conjecture was vain ; she was in ; and the Doctor 
drove on. 
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*^ Oh', sacied sorrow ! by whom sools are txicid, 
Sent not to punish mortak, but to guide ; 
If thoQ art mine (and who shall proudly daie 
To teil bis Maker he has had bis share ?) 
Still let me fed for what tby pangs aie sent, 
Andl>e my guide, and not my puntthment«** 



Summer was now fiiirly nshered in, and still no 
fevoomble change was apparent in Constantia 
Malfort, and none in the aflairs of Mr Malfoi^ 
Every letter from London was more gloomy tlum 
the former one ; and his consdentious mind began 
to feel some doubts if even his present moderate 
expenditure was consistent with his fallen circum* 
stances. He settled every. week with Janet Holder 
fast. ^^ She seems a careful creatnre," thooght 
he; yet every week inereased the expenses, and 
left him ruminating how to diminish them, with- 
otit impairing his danghter's comforts. Little an- 
noyances are sometimes not so heroically endureä 
as great misfortunes ; and the difficulties Mr Mal- 
fort feit, began in some d^ree to prey upon his 
mind. 
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« Wliat shall I do ?" thought he ; " I must break 
in upon the small sum I had allotted for the proyi- 
sion of Constantia at my death ;" and he fett the 
tear steal over his cheek, while he reflected how 
very improbable it was that such a provision wouid 
ever be required, and how likely that he himself 
might be the mourning survivor. 

In the midst of these gloomy reflections, Janet 
Holdfast entered with her usual bland aspect. 
She had, like other liars, a flattering tongue, which 
for some time took in her unsuspecting lodgers. 
She persuaded them that all the tradesmen she re- 
commended were the best in Seafowl, and from 
them she obtained a considerable discount on every 
article. Everything, therefore, that possibly eöuld 
or should be used by two people, she insisted upon 
having in the house, whether it was used or not. 
Every week added to the expense, and every week 
she declared that she was the most saving person 
in Seafowl. She purchased bad articles, and put 
a penny of profit upon every shilÜDg, alleging that 
they were of superior quality. 

^^ How can I retrench and remain here ?" said 
Mr Malfort to himself. To quit the place see'med 
the only alternative. 

'^ If you please, sir," said Janet, ^< to examine 
these when convenient," as she laid down a parcel 
of accounts upon the table. But he determined 
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not to look into any more that evening ; for though 
his musings were not of the most cheerfiil kind, 
they were preferable to examining bills that he 
fonnd it difficult to pay. 

Tired of looking into fiiturity) his mind, with a 
retrograde motion, recurred to the past, to try if 
memory wonid soothe his thoughts with images 
more pleasing. Every period of life haa its trials, 
its sweets, and its bitters ; bat his thoughts were 
now two years back, and retraced only pictures of 
cheerfulness, Two years ago he was master of an 
ample fortune — all prospered in his counting- 
honse. In thonght he saw his numerous clerks 
about him ; he saw his yonng favourite Henry Rod- 
mount in the füll bloom of manhood — Constantia 
blooming and cheerfiil ; he remembered the looks 
of affection that Henry cast on her — an affection, 
indeed, never declared ; but Henry had really loved 
her, with all the warmth of an ardent mind. In 
early youth attachments are often formed, which 
^, all our future feelings can never effiuse ; and Henry, 
when toiling in Mr Malfort's counting-house, in- 
dulged the waking dream, that the time would 
come when his teils would amass wealth, and when 
that wealth might be laid at the feet of Constantia 
Malfort. It was indeed but a dream ; the house 
and partners were all overwhelmed with repeated 
losses ; an advantageous opportunity occurred for 
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Henry's going to India; two years had elapsed 
since he bade adieu to Constantia; yet during tbis 
night of absence the soft star of hope shone trem- 
bling on his love ; and now on India's shoreö, witb 
unabated ardour and unfaltering constancy, he la- 
boured to obtain a competency; and somethiDg 
whispered to his heart ibat Mr Malfort's consent 
might then be obtained, and that to Coüstantia he 
should not plead in yain. 

Thus stood matters with Henry far away, and 
his love for Constantia so ambiguously expressed, 
that she scarcely justified to herseif the feelings 
she entertained towards him. She endeavoured^ 
to the utmost of her power, to erase eaeh soft re- 
coUection, save at her moming akid evening offer- 
ingsat the Throne of Heaven ; there, after having 
prayed for her beloved parent, she poured forth her 
fervent petition for Henry's welfare, and, above all« 
for the weal of his immortal soul. 

The fear of a romantic attachment existing be- 
tween Constantia and Henry, would have given 
Mr Malfort much distress ; he was roinantic enough 
to know and believe in the existence of such feel- 
ings, but not romantic enough to give them any 
encouragement. But on Henry's departure the 
danger he apprehended was all over, and he had 
ceased to think of him but as one of the najuiy 
young xnen whom he had loved and befriendedL 
Perhaps there is no better eure for romantic dis- 
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tresses, of whatever nature they may be, than the 
fear of wanting what we have been accustomed to 
consider as the necessaries of life. 

The text of Seripture, ^^ Having food and rai- 
ment, leam therewith to be content," came fre- 
quently to the assistance of Mr Malfort ; he thought 
of it when he laid down his carriage— dismissed 
his horses, his men-seryants, and quitted his com- 
modious house« All these had once been necessa- 
ries to him ; bat to reduce any of their remaining 
comforts in the present State of Constantia's health» 
was a trial he did not Uke to think of ; he formed 
many mixed plans of eoonomy and retrenchment 
for himself. ^* But Constantia must be kept in 
ignorance," thought he ; ^^ she will not take the 
food recommended for her, if she knew how ill I 
could afford it. In all my perplexities, oh may I 
be enabled to say, Grod's will be done i" 

He was just going to make an effort to look into 
the accounts, when Janet Holdfast agäin opened 
the door, and with a curtsey and a smile, addressed 
him thus : — *^ If you please, sir, here is the washer- 
woman's bill, and she waits below." 

Mr Malfort glanced at it, and was immediately 
Struck with its increase from the preceding week. 
^^ How have we been so expensive this last week ?" 
he mildly Said. 

^< Sir," said Janet, << sumtner is ^mmg on, and 
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we cannot but give Miss Malfort, sweet lady, clean 
napkins for her little m^als. In day-light, I could 
not put down a soiled table-cloth. I assure you, 
sir, the bill is very moderate ; you will find none 
so reasonable in all Seafowl.'' 

" I am no judge, my good woman," said Mr 
Malfort ; " I depend upon you." 

** I assure you, sir," eontinued Janet, ** I am as 
careful as possible. Mrs Snicksnaek, and Mrs 
Fairdo, and Colonel Dotattle, who were with me 
all winter, all wondered at my management, and 
said they had never met with such a careful womani 
in their lives. Here also is the coal account," said 
she, with another curtsey. 

<< This, too, is mucb increased," said Mr Mal- 
fort. • 

" No doubt," said Janet ; " but I may say that 
it is still winter, and I keep always a good fire 
below, night and day, for fear Miss Malfort, sweet 
lady, should want warm water. I assure you there 
is none more careful of coals than I am in all Sea* 
fowl." — The grocer and butcher's bills were also in- 
creased. — " Miss Malfort eats but little, poor lady," 
i^d Janet; ^* but I always like to have a little 
soüp ready for her, which runs away with meat." 

The candles^ the tea, and everything, underwent 
the same augmentation ; but Janet still asserted 
that she was the admiration of Seafowl for her ho- 
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nesty and econömy. But some misgivings for the 
first time passed through the comparatively unsuB- 
pecting brain of Mr Malfort ; he put his hand into 
his pocket to take out his purse ; it was gone ! he 
reddened, but his generous spirit repressed the 
rising thought. ^^ Where can I have put my pocket- 
book ?" Said he, anxiously. 

^^ If you please, sir, where had you it last ?" said 
Janet, without betrapng any tokens of guilt. 

^^ I had it in my hand yesterday, before I went 
to church," said he. 

" Perhaps it may be in your dressing-room," 
said Janet ; ^^ I think I saw it there yesterday^." and 
hastily left the room; but she quickly retumed 
with joyful looks, saying, ^^ Here it is, and also the 
key of the wine-cellar, laying on your table. I 
daresay you will find it all there, for I never leave 
the house of a Sunday, for fear of thieves or idle 
people Coming in ; and there never was anything 
Stolen out of any house which I kept," said she, 
proudly. » 

*^ Except the Lord do keep the house, the watch- 
men watch in vain," said Mr Malfort, while he ex- 
amined a memorandum which he had luckily kept 
of the Contents of the purse. He counted first the 
notes, then the silver ; it was all correct ; not a six* 
pence arwanting. " It is all here, my good wo- 
man," said he to Janet. 
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^< I am glad of it," said she, retiring ; << notbing 
was ever missed in any house I ever kept. Thank 
God, he has at least made me honest !" 

Mr Malfort was now ashamed to doubt Janet's 
honesty, and paid the accounts without further 
comment. 

Janet Holdfast had a principle of her own upon 
which she acted, and believed that she derived . 
it from the Bible, with which, however, she was 
but litüe acquainted. <^ Thou shalt not steal/' she 
read, as if it had been written, ^^ Thou shalt not 
steal money, or wine, or open any locked drawer, 
or have a false key." And with readings equally 
convenient, she contrived to gloss over the other 
commandments. She was also in possession of a 
Bible ; but it was only upon extraordinary oec»- 
sions that she went to church. 

Moreland's anxious solicitude about bis friends 
soon discovered the aetual Situation of Mr Malfort, 
and bis thooghts were much employed in what 
manner to offer assistance without hurting the feel- 
ings of this unfortunate man. If bis unde conti- 
nued in tolerable health, he meant in a few days to 
repeat bis visit to the Vainalls. Again to see Lady 
. Amelia, again to see the Malforts, he looked for- 
ward to as refreshment to bis weary mind after the 
soul-less beings which composed bis uncle's society 
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at Cheltenham. And Lady Amelia feit a« if her 
soul prospered in his Company; bis mind was 
stronger than hef s, and he led her on in tbe paths of 
Christian usefulness. Dr Spleen Harrig hoped he 
would not lead her off her feet altogether, as she 
was already sufficiently wild in her opinions with- 
out his counsels. 

Moreland's expected visit gave great pleasure to 
the Marquis of Yainall. Since his late illness he 
had a spirit of inquiry about the religion of his 
friend Webster ; and, though not good himself, he 
feit that the Company of the righteous was profit- 
able and pleasant, particularly in sickness. More- 
land bore with his infirmities, whereas Tom Whip- 
em» and even Sir Philip Hum, could scarcely con- 
ceal how tired they were of his stories, and what a 
bore they considered bim and all other old men. 

In unconverted old age, the weakness and in- 
firmities increase so much, that the temper becomes 
ruffled, and every failing more prominent ; and the 
man, as in childhood, appears in his natural co- 
lours, unawed by the opinions of mankind, and ac- 
customed to look with indifference on the usages of 
a World he has become inured to, and that he pro- 
bably feels he is soon to quit. Then the passions 
rule over their victim, and he feels how sooüiing it 
is to have a friend to bear with them : one who, on 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

^^ Who halb not feit the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew along the flower ?— 
Who hath not shared that cakn so still and deep, 
The voiceless thought that could not speak, but weep— 
A holy concord, and a bright regret — 
A glorious sympathy with suns that set ?*' 

It was a summer evening, when Mr Malfort 
went out to enjoy a solitary walk. The inliabitants 
of Seafowl were Walking up and down npon the 
beach ; their animal spiiits were heightened by the 
genial air and the beauty of the oeean. The jest, 
the laugh, the loud talk, drowned the gentle rip- 
pling of the waye, and but ill accorded with the 
tone of M r Malfort's feelings. He passed like a 
stranger through the throng, and under the solitary 
gloom of a favourite rock, he found himself shel- 
tered and apart from the multitude ; all alone, with 
nature, and with nature's God. It was at that 
moment so often celebrated by poets and painters, 
when the sleepy sun appeared to be closing his 
golden eyes» There was no distiant coast ; no hilL 
of shadowy tint^— the sky and the water alone com<» 
posed the landscape; and it was beautiful» apd 
simple, and pure. M r Malfort had the soul of a 
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painter, and all the charm of the scene was shed 
upon hiB 8ouI« The sun was sunk, but had left a 
mellow tint upon the waveless ocean, in perfect 
harmony with the sky. The lovers of nature know 
what I mean ; it cannot be desciibed ; it must be 
feit. Claude Lorraine feit it; and his pencU, 
guided by his feelings, has saccessfully iinitated 
and delineated the effect. 

'^ My Constantia, alas ! will soon sink into the 
sleep of death," said Mr Malfort to himself. ^^ O 
that her end may be calm like this setting sun, and 
that her rising may be glorious at the resurrection ! 
— ^Yes, she shall rise again !'' — and a tear of pioos 
resignation trickled down his cheek ; for he knew 
that his daughter trusted in the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, who arose with healing under his wings. 

But how short-lived are elevated emotions in 
this World of earth and sense ! — ^Mr Malfort's me- 
ditations were speedily interrupted by voices be- 
bind the rock, and he was approaehed by one of the 
few female friends he had in Seafowl. It was Mrs 
Gadabout — a female butterfly — a common-place 
being, who met the eye in every place of public re« 
sort, and with whom all gay cities and watering- 
places are plentifully supplied. Even in the circles 
in which they flutter, they are reckoned too insig- 
nificant to excite any emotion ; and they maintain 
their places in society upon the principle of debtor 
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and creditor — tbey give parties, and are adked to 
parties in retum« 

Mrs Gadabout came to Seafowl every year, be* 
cause dissipation could be procured there at a 
cheaper rate than in London. <^ La I Mr Malibrt," 
Said she, ^^ is tbis you ? — I took you at a distance 
for a erow in the mist ; and when I came nearer, 
I thonght you wsus a man going to drown himsel^ 
Who could have thought of finding you in so ro- 
mantic a spot ? — What a beautiful sky ! — I have 
changed my lodgings, for one reason, that I may 
See the view. I am so fond of romantic scenery, 
you cannot imagine to what excess. How is poor 
Miss Malfort ? — I declare I am quite vexed that I 
have not been able to see her ; I have been so busy 
removing my goods. Small as my establishment 
is, when one attends to everything one's seif, they 
have much to do. Besides, when I have called 
upon her, she has been either asleep or taking an 
ainng.' 

'^ Poor Constantia is far from well," said Mr 
Malfort to his auditor, whose head was tumed 
away in search of some new objeet ; and as all ro- 
mantic ideas fled at the sight of her and all of her 
species, he turned to accompany her back to the 
parade, as he greatly preferred her Company in pub- 
lic to a tüe^d/^tite with her. She, however, enjoy- 
ed the forbearance of his Christian manners ; for, 
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thongh dull of apprelieiiflioii» ehe was freqiicntly 
sensible of b^ing qoizzed, and had a Idnd at intnir-' 
tive reliance, that with Mr Malfort» whetber she 
pleased him or not, she was secuze against being 
tumed into ridicnle. Bat this sbe did not ascribe 
to Uie true cause, but to bis want of talent and Sa- 
tire, wbich was so exquisitely possessed by some 
of ber fashionable acquaintance, wbo were great at 
giving pain, and conld *^ trot a cbaraeter in great 
style/' as is the understood pbrase for qoizzing in 
a certain city in the West of Scotland. 

The adepts at this trade in Seafowl were Mrs 
Squint, and Lady Queer, and Sir Benjamin Tact, 
and the whole family of the Slycuts, and the Sbow- 
faults, and the Quizems, wbo were courted in Mrs 
Ghidabout's circles for their well-used small talents, 
and disliked from the apprehension of coming un- 
der their lasb, by all wbo had not a sting to reta- 
liate. 

Mrs Gbdabout, as they went along, continned 
talking to her lisüess, though listening auditor, 
wbo, amidst the repeated sounds of ^^ la," and 
** ah," and ** good la," made out, with feelings of 
no great delight, that sbe had taken up her abode 
at Walnut-Hut, and had that moming come to be 
almost bis next-door neighbour. 

Mr Malfort feit no elation, and was too honest 
to express any on this occasion. 

** It seems a pleasant-Iooking lodging," said be, 
cooUy. 
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^^ Oh, a sweet little retreat," said she; << and 
being such near neighbours is delightful. We 
shall meet frequently in the evening, and have a 
nice ruhber at whist« Yoa must be veiy dull all 
alone, when Mifis Constantia is so frequently in 
her room." 

*^ I think it not solitude to be alone," said Mr 
Malfort» with an emphasis he could scarcely re- 
press ; ^^ but nevertheless we shall be very happy 
if you will join our reading party. I read aloud 
every evening to my danghter when she is able to 
hear me." 

Mrs Gadabout did not much reUsh this plan; 
for she could truly have answered with Dean 
Swift's Captain of Dragoons — 

**• And, sir, you will think it quite stränge, when^I say, 
That the sight of a book makes me sick to this day." 

However» she gave a slight cough, which, to 
those who do not take snuff, will be found of great 
use in slight embarrassments. 

^^ La, do you get good novels here ?" said she ; 
<< I never get anything I want from Bindem's li- 
brary." 

^* We seldom read novels," said Mr Malfort ; 
/^ they do not suit my daughter's tum of mind." 

^^ I hope you do not read anything gloomy or 
religious to her," said Mrs Gadabout, with a de* 
spairing anxious look. 
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Mrs Oadabont did not wait for an anaver, as 
ahe was in the habit of flyitig from topic to topic. 

*' La," Said slie, ** how glad I am to be out of 
mj old lod^nga. Yoa cannot think what a wö- 
man kept ttem. Sbe clieated me in every poesible 
way ; her ingenuity would really have been wor- 
thy of a better cause. She used to mend up old 
glaasea and cups so aküfiilly, I oonld not percäve 
tiie fractures ; and sbe gave them to me aa wht^e ; 
Sure that they would break in my handa. How- 
ever, I have taken cgre tbat sbe shall not impow 
them upon the next lodger, for I have taken all 
the broken articles with me — it coet me when tbere, 
for myself and maid, at least £ — p^ week, owing 
to her cheating." 

Mr Malfort's attention was now arrested, för 
the Bum sbe mentioned was greatly less tfaan bis 
weekly expenditure ; and as he was not above ta- 
king good advice eren from Mrs Gadabout, he de- 
termined, in a few days, to show her hw weekly 
bills. Mrs Gadabout, indeed, knew something of 
housekeeping ; her income was limited, and her 
vanity great. She looked strictiy after her domes- 
tic8, not from the generoua principle of making 
them honest members of society, but from tbe sel- 
fish desiro of saving her own money. Indeed, all 
that was not spent upon herself she considered as 
loet. S\u! was sparing, when alone, upon her table, 
but lihprnl upon her dress. " Few know what I 
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eat,'^ thought she ; ^^ but all the World see what I 
wear." In Company she eat for sboW^ as well as 
dressed for show. Had Mr Malfort been rieh and 
unrestrained by religion, he wonld ratber bave 
allowed himself to be imposed upon tban have ta- 
ken the trouble to eorrect sueh trivial abuses ; but 
as a Christian he deemed it bis duty to look into 
the condaet of bis Bervants, whether he had been 
rieh or poor, and to give unto each of them *^ that 
which is just and eqüa], knowing that he also had 
a master in Heaven." Happy would Sally Dow- 
nie have been in his Service; but she was doomed, 
(though acting upon the same principles in her 
sphere,) to undergb the severe scrutiny of Mrs 
Gradabout, and to have her pride humbled by the 
unjust suspicions of that lady, who asserted that 
there was no such thing as a good servant, and 
that to keep a lodging and be honest, were incom- 
patible, and above the virtue of any human being. 
She, poor woman, knew nothing of the all-power- 
ful effect of the restraining grace of Grod, nor of 
its constraining influence to produce good works. 
To her a profession of religion by a person in that 
line of life would have appeared only an addition 
of hypocrisy to vice. 

^^ What was the name of the woman who kept 
the lodging you dwelt in ?" asked Mr Malfort. 

'' Janet Holdfast," said Mrs Gadabout «< I 
shall never forget her name." 
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" Why» that ia tlie name of the woman who 
keeps our lodging," said Mr Malfort. 

" That 18 tmly astonishing," rc^lied Mrs Grad- 
about; " perhaps sfae ü the finit in the line of 
cheats in all Seafowl. I know her well, and re- 
commend you to get quitof her as fastwi possible." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Still o*er roy soul, thouf^h changed and dead, 

One lingering doubtfal beam is shed, 

One ray not yet withdrawn ; 

And still tbat twilight soft and dear, 

Half roakes nie fain to linget bere, 

Half bope a second dawn.** 

J. F. W. H. 



<< How is Miss Malfort T* said Üie Marquis one 
day to Lady Amelia ; ^^ for you seem to attend her 
äs regularly as a physician." 

^^ I fear she cannot be said to be getting any 
better ; indeed, I daily see a change to the worse.'* 

^< Our iriend Moreland will be here one of these 
days," said the Marquis ; ^' he will assist in sup- 
porting her father, should anything oecur." 

*^ Heaven is the Christian's only support," said 
Lady Amelia ; ^^ though I never knew a human 
being better fitted to console the distressed than 
Moreland." 

Whilst they were speaking, a letter sealed with 
Maek arrived from Moreland, announcing the 
fiudden death of bis uncle, and bis conseqnent 
joumey to London instead of to Seafowh The 
Marquis and Marchioness lookvd. upon the death 
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of old Moreland as a positive benefit to his nephew, 
and Lady Amelia hoped, from. the general tenor 
of the letter, that all agonizing reflections with re- 
gard to the souls of the dead, had passed from 
Moreland's mind, as they had done from hers. 
The Marquis made some trite ohs^vations upon 
sudden death, and so did the Marchioness ; but 
neither of them thought the reflections they utter- 
ed at all applicable to themselves ; for old Sir Tho- 
mas Moreland was several years older than either 
of them. 

lAdy Amelia had thought frequently of death ; 
bat U was no Ibnger with lier» ^^ to go we know 
not wher^ and reck not whitb^t," — ^it waa lo bö 
dissolvedj and to be ^th Christ ; and thotigh her 
mMM of Omission and commission, and above all, 
the great sin of unbelief wbieh she had long lived 
nnder, rose up in array against her, yet she knew 
that the Captain of her salvation would shield her 
in that dread hour, and guide her through the 
dark valley. In tbis faitb, whicb strengthened her 
own mind, she sought to give cournge tp IMSss 
Malforty of wbose recovery she did not now enter* 
tain the smallest hopes. Mr Malfprt, indeed» fi^ 
qnenüy ssid amd thought» ^^ Constanti% is better 
teh-day ;*' bat, alas ! there were mwyM^ircuqistaaigii.' 
to mark tibat the amendment was only of a.di^y's 
oontinuanoe« When she eame to Seafowl she 
fl^old walk abroad ; now she seldom feit able to g^ 
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out even in a carriage. At that period ehe break- 
fiisted with her father ; now it was mid-day ere she 
could leave her own room. Resignation and pa^ 
tienoe were painted upon her countenanee ; but 
cheerfulness had fled; and when her father talked 
of the future, she foreed a languid smile. There 
was none of the joy to be seen in Constantia that 
Lady Amelia had often heard of, and frequently 
Seen exhibited by dying Christians ; but she knew 
that the strong confidenoe which inspired this joy, 
was the gift of God ; and she prayed that he inight 
confer it upon Constantia ere the trying hour ar- 
rived. Some of the visitors talked much of the 
benefit to be derived from öompany and cheerAil 
amusements ; and this regitnen was repaatedly en^ 
foreed by Mrs Gadabout, who contrived to iasi* 
ufuate herseif into the house as often as she was not 
otherwise engaged. 

The character she had given of Janet HoMfkst, 
upon investigation proved cotnfdetely true, aiid 
aecordingly Mr Malfort iüformed John Chester* 
field, that unless he found another servant, he 
would find another home. John Chesterfield 
knew his own interest, and generally allowed all 
meaner considerations, such as Mendship and old 
acquaintanceship, to yield to this grand poiiit. But 
as he was a man who spoke fair to everybody, that 
everybody might wish well to him, he dismissed 
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Jfiaet with fhe'foUowing speech delivered by proxy 
to' Fanny hiis wife, and translated by her into her 
own language for the occasion — 

^^ 'Deed, Janet, I'm sweer to part wi' sie a wise- 
like» hpneät-like woman, as ye'resel ; but Mr Mal- 
fert ba8 hk whittigy.whamseye, and makes a piat 
o't ;• aild as I ikmk ye welcome to keep my written 
character, ye'll get as gude a place^ if no better^ — 
of that there's nae doubt«" 

<^ Fm Bure I'm thankful," 'said Janet, ^^ that he 
did not put me to the pain of speaking first — ^I was 
so tired with his mean shabby ways, that I had 
determined, if you did not put him out, you should 
put me. As to your character, I am obliged to 
you, though I shall have little occasion for it, as I 
am. well known ; and it is well known that there is 
not a more careful, honest woman in all Seafowl 
than I am.'' 

" That's weel kent," said Fanny ; though at the 
same time she reckoned this assertion of Janet's 
rather a libel upon the servants of Seafowl ; for if 
Janet was honest, what was thieving ? 

Mr Malfort did not allow her to depart without 
an eamest endeavour to convince her of the ini- 
quity of her ways ; but Janet remained, as before, 
quite unconvinced, and departed in a huff, a^sert- 
ing her virtues in scomful indignation. 

*• Foreigners/' said she, " are always unreasonr 
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able,'' — under whicfa denomination she classed all 
who were not born and bred in Seafov^l and its 
vicinity. 

The wrilten charaeter by John Chesterfield pro-" 
Gured her another Situation, where ehe was left 
still more to her own management than with Mr 
Malfort, and h^: besetting «ins daily inoreased. 
Her next lodgers were rieh, and nof being Chris^ 
tians, they took no trouble whatever about their 
servants. 

Meanwhile, the sister of Sally Do wnie, who had, 
by her good conduct, even gained the confidence 
of Mrs Gadabout, became the servant of Mr Mai^ 
fort ; and being faithful and honest like her sister, 
Mr Malfort's bills were redueed one-half the «first 
week. One evening as she was returning from 
making purchases, she observed a CTOwd and tu- 
mult near the door of a bouse ; 45he heard a well- 
known voice, and perceived Janet Holdfast expos- 
tulating with tvvo men, who were dragging her to 
prison for theft. In an unguarded moment being 
totally left to herseif, her siender principles yield- 
ed to streng temptation ; and some articles of the 
family being found in her possession, her ungodly 
master and mistreiis shewed her no mercy, and 
committed her to prison ; for though, like other 
practical unbelievers^they trusted to the unlimit- 
ed mercy of God to pardon their own.few failingfi^ 
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they never pirdoned fiBy<^feiice crnnmiUed againttt 
ihemMlyes« Thus Janet, who had long gone on 
in evil, with the character of an honest woman^ 
was nowlaid in jail» in Company with acknowled- 
ged thieves and pick-pockets, to wait tili her doom 
in this life shonld be determined at the neighbonr^ 
ing assizesy six months afterwards— and there we 
shall^ leave her ; as it makes no part of the plan of 
ihis history to gQ> through her trialand consequent 
pun'ishment, and previous privations from painfiü 
oonfinement ^^ in durance vile !" 

Did our limits permit, we would detail wiih 
more pleasure» the niore glcHrious trials, and pa- 
tience, and perseverance in well-doing of Sally 
Downie, and her sister Jane, and shew how they 
finally were rewarded, even in this world, for thdr 
integrity, honour, and good principles. Indeed, 
it will in general be found, that virtue or good 
conduct is its own reward, and that true virtue can 
spring from Christianity alone« Well did our 
great Lawgiver know how to provide for the hap- 
piness of mankind. His never-failing compassion 
made provision for the temporal welfare even of 
those stony heairts, on whom his love made no 
impr^ion^ in the pure morality, which in some 
d^ree pervades and influences the manners of 
every country where his name is known, and 
.serves to control the desperate wickedness of Aos« 
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who Fefbse hiü AH Iheir Savioütv tbeir Leodtot, lind 
their Grod. 

Sally Downie related the aj^preheoBidn of Jaüet 
Holdfast to her mktress, who commeiited thtro«' 
upoa in the strain in whieh all unrenewed. dm«- 
racters express their rejoicings at the punishitient 
of Tice* ** I am sure Ae well desetves her ftte, 
if it. wad only fbr^ her conduct wh^n I was her 
lodger. Wickedness will be fbimd out soottet ör 
later. You see, Sftliy, how much ne^ you have to 
take care of evil example." 

<^ May God in his meTcy keep vs trwa tempta- 
tion," eaid Sally. 

<< Bring my cloak," said Mrs Gadabouty <^ I 
«hall Step in to Pine Cottage, and let Mtr Malfort 
know what an eiMXtpe he bas made in not- havhig 
everythuig stolen frotn him by Janet-^I am mire 
he will rejoice to hear that snch a wreteh is likely 
to mcet with the due reward of her de^da." 
* Bat when she related the cärcuitiatBnces to Mr 
Malfort,-6he was mrprised to find it receiv^ in ß. 
veiy difierent tnanner from trhat aha expectäd — 
<* Poor creature/' said he, << I am häppy that it 
did not occur while afae was in my setvice« 
•Alas ! poor thing^ I fear her maater and nüstress 
are not likely to do her any gocd while she ia in 
prison." 
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^ I ihiiik it would really be enoounigiiig vice if 
they did," said Mra Gadabout. 

^< I shall go myself and isee her," said Mr Mal- 
fori — ^^ Poor creatore, she has done herseif more 
härm than she has done to oiher» 1^ her misoon« 
duct.'» 

Mrs Gadabout renonstraked against the joiex* 
pediency of this measore ; buA Mr Malfort replied 
ihat he had now an opportunity of retumiiig good 
fbr evil, which he oould not resUt — ^^ I ym^B in pri- 
son and ye came unto me." 

Mrs Gadabout gabbled something »bout .encou- 
n^ement to vice, stränge times, And enthnsiasm ; 
and so the discuasion ended. — <^ Are you really de- 
termined,'' said she» ^^ not to call in more advice 
for Miss Malfort? I would not trust her entirely 
to the care of a methodistical fellow like ZealweU ; 
I would certainly eonsult both Harmless and 
Bleedem." 

<< Vain are the efforts of human sldll to restore 
a sinking Constitution," said Mr Malfort. 

Here ACss Malfort entered pale and feeble, and 
put an end to the conversation. << { feel some* 
what relieved to-day," said she ; ^^ if the weather 
continues fine» and Dr ZealweU permits, I think 
I might venture to take an airing.." 

^^ I hear some one knock — it is Zealwell's rap»" 
said Mr Malfort. 
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<< It muBt be he," said CoBstantta. 

The door opened — ^it was not Dr Zealweli — a 
stranger entered — ^he was young— -he was hand- 
some. Constantia gazed on him for a moment, 
then exchdming, <^ It is Henry Rodmount !" she 
fidnted away. 

She was recovered with some difficulty, and re« 
joiced to find that it was no vision, but indeed 
Henry Rodmount, who stood before her. His tale 
ia told in a few worc(s. As we have always held 
minute details to be very tiresome, whether in fic- 
titious narrative, or real history, we shall briefly 
State that Henry Rodmount found he could get 
leave ol absence — ^that fortune had smiled upon 
him in India — that he was in iove with Constan- 
tia, and anidous to know the State of her feelings 
towards him. How was he shocked to find her so 
alarmingly iU ! Li the sympathy, the anxiety, the 
ardour which he expressed, Mr Malfort and Con« 
stantia saw the Iove they had formerly suspected; 
and Mrs Gadabout, who had witnessed this seene, 
nowdeparted to teil it all over Seafowl, embellished 
with her own private suspicions and conjectures 
upon the subjeet, for the benefit of her firiends and 
acquaintances. 

Vanity of vanities ! A few short months before, 
and Henry Rodmount, with his present prospects, 
was all Mr Malfort oould have desired in a son- 
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^^ Why> that is the name of the woman who 
keeps our lodging/' said Mr Malfort. 

<^ That is trjily astonishing/' replied Mrs Grad- 
about; ^^ perhaps she is the first in the line of 
cheats in all Seafowl. I know her well, and re- 
commend you to get quit of her as fest as possible." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Still o*er roy soul, though changed and dead, 

One lingering doubtful beam is shed, 

One ray not yet withdrawn ; 

And still that twilight soft and dear. 

Half makes me fain to linget here. 

Half hope a second dawn.** 

J. F. W. H, 



^* How is IMlss Malfort ?'' said tfae Marquis one 
day to Lady Amelia ; ^^ for you seem to attend her 
as regulariy as a physician." 

<^ I fear she cannot be said to be getting any 
better ; indeed, I daily see a change to the worse.'* 

^< Onr iriend Moreland will be here one of these 
days/' said the Marquis; *^ he will assist in sup* 
porting her father, should anything occur." 

<^ Heaven is the Christian's only support/' said 
Lady Amelia; ^^ though I never knew a human 
being better fitted to console the distressed than 
Moreland/' 

Whilst they were speaking, a letter sealed with 
Uack arrived from Moreland, announcing the 
fiudden death of bis uncle, and his consequent 
joumey to London instead of to SeafowL The 
Marquis and Marchioness look9d upon the death 
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^^ Why> that is the name of the woman who 
keeps cur lodging," said Mr Malfort. 

<< That is triily astonishing," replied Mrs Gad- 
about; ^^ perhaps slie is the first in the line of 
cheats in all Seafowl. I know her well, and re- 
eommend you to get quit of her as fest as possible." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Still o*er roy soul, though changed and dead, 

One lingering doubtful beam is shed, 

One ray not yet withdrawn ; 

And still that twilight soft and dear, 

Half makes nie fain to linget here. 

Half hope a second dawn.** 

J. F. W. H, 



^* How is Miss Malfort ?" said tlie Marquis one 
day to Lady Amelia ; ^^ for you seem to attend her 
äs r^ularly as a physician." 

<^ I fear she cannot be said to be getting any 
better ; indeed, I daily see a change to the worse.'* 

^< Onr iriend Moreland will be here one of these 
days/' said the Marquis; *^ he will assist in sup* 
porting her father, should anything occur/' 

<^ Heaven is the Christian's only support," said 
Lady Amelia ; *< though I never knew a human 
being better fitted to console the distressed than 
Moreland/' 

Whilst they were speaking, a letter sealed with 
Maek arrived from Moreland^ announcing the 
sudden death of his uncle, and his conseqnent 
joumey to London instead of to SeafowL The 
Marquis and Marchioness look9d. upon the death 
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tamly thinks that she is tolerably secnre of him 
for her daughter Sophia. I really jity that poor 
girl ; she will have no nunre to say in the disposal 
of herselfy than one of her fiftther^s colts.'' 

The Marehionesg was so totally Ignorant of her 
own character, that she freqnently held forih with 
great ekninence against her own vices, when she 
saw them depicted in others, and extoUed ihe vir- 
tues in which she herseif was eminently deficient. 
Her own month frequently condemned her. Lady 
Sophy Morals was very soon detected by the Mar- 
chioness, as having a plot upon the hand and for* 
tune of Dr Spleen Harris, for her daughter, the 
Honourahle Sophia Morals, who was a plain-look- 
ing, inoffensive kind of girl. The Marehioness 
thought proper to inform Dr Spleen Harris of 
iheir evil designs. She said that she made it a 
point never to wink at intrigaes, or designs, or 
double dealing, of any kind ; but that of taMng in 
yoong men of fortune to marry pennyless Misses, 
she always looked npon with utter abhorrence ; 
and that such was the interest she feit in Dr Spleen 
Harris, from long friendsfaip and acquaintance, 
that she could not in silence witness the artful de- 
si^s of hoary age on unsuspecting youth. 

Dr Spleen Harris conld searcely help laughing 
at the waming ; he declared, that he thought him- 
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seif come to the years bf discretion, being tliirty« 
and-five years of age, and that he was sufficiently 
gifted with understanding to see, detect, and escape, 
all such mancBaverers as Lady Sophia Morals« He 
abso hinted, that the fair Sophia's charms were not 
sufficiently alluring to bait the mother's hook; 
and he modestly insinuated, that when he märried 
he must have fortune, beauty, and wit» and that 
the whole sex leagued together could not entrap 
him to marry Sophia Morals. Thus warned, con-^ 
fident, and guarded» Spleen Harris set off to yisit 
Lady Sophy at Primprose Park ; and the length 
of his visit excited the alarm of the Marchioness ; 
for, although she had no desighs upon hiin for 
Lady Amelia, knowing how abortive such plaioa 
would prove, yet she considered the disposal of 
him as a sori of patronage vested in herseif, and 
which she had no idea of being robbed of by all 
English woman, who had only known him a few 
months. She considered him muoh in the sama 
light as some voters are looked upon by candidates 
for the county ; in short, he was hers, and she was 
not to be out*generalled by Lady Sophy Morals. 
But what are schemes and schemers but cobwebs, 
drifted by the wind of circumstances ? What is hu- 
man strength but a cobweb, and he who trusteth 
in it, no wiger than the insect who spun it, and 
was himself caught in his own loom, tili swept 
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away like ordtnary dust by the unconscious broom? 
Dr Spleen Harris was entangled, he knew not 
how; he said it was his ewn free will^ and the 
charms of l^Css Sophy Morak's mind; but he 
wrote to the Marchioness of his marriage, and of 
his intentions of immediately taking his bride to 
Harris Hall, and hoped soon to meet them all at 
Roe Park. 

^^ Well/' Said the IMhrchioness, with a groan, 
<< if ever there was a man thrown away, it is Dr 
Spleen Harris ; with such a property too ! 'Tis most 
astonishing ihat no young man will ever take ad^ 
vice tili it is too late." 

^^ A man can do no more than please himself,'' 
said the Marquis. ^^ If she is good-tempered, she 
will make him happier than a haughty beauty." 

^* I always liked poor Miss Morals," said Lady 
Amelia ; *^ I think there is something good about 
her, and I trust our friend Dr^ Spleen Harris will 
make her a good husband." 

The Honourable Mrs Spleen Harris was in rea- 
lity an amiable being, and quite ealculated to make 
her husband happy. She possessed, unknown to 
herseif, a kind of piain good sense, a warm heart, 
and good intentions.; she was educated to be 
married; and without any particular predilec- 
tion for Dr Spleen Harris, she aecepted of him, 
happy to please her mother, and in hopes of set» 

12 
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tling in quiet, now that she was disposed of. Dr 
Spleen Harris, on his part, had no cause to repent 
of his choice ; his principles, like those of his wife, 
made him kind to a good spouse; nothing but Chris- 
tianity could have taught either husband or wife to 
have loved a bad helpmate. 

The family of the Vainalls had nearly done dis- 
cussing this surprising marriage, when they' were 
agreeably interrupted by the unexpected appear- 
ance of Moreland, now Sir Ferdinand Moreland ; 
his affairs were nearly settled, and he came to en- 
jdy their society for a few weeks at Seafowl, pre- 
vious to their retum to Roe Park. His uncle's 
fortune, contrary to the usual custom, tumed out 
greatly more than it had been reputed ; and More- 
land deeply feit the responsibility attached to the 
disposal of those riches, as being in re^lity the pro- 
perty of Him who hath the true riches. He feit 
mach pleasure in the society of Lady AmeUa. It 
seemed to be for their mutual edification ; for she 
feit that he understood the motives of her actions, 
the grounds of her faith ; and sometimes her words 
brought light to his soul on various parts of duty ; 
while she feit benefited by the free, liberal, strong, 
yet strictly Christian tcnor l^f his discourse. 

^^ I should not be surprised," said the Marchion- 
ess, ^^ if Sir Ferdinand Moreland were to think of 
marrying Amelia ; though it is difficult to make 

Y 
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out the meaning of these Methodists, for they think 
themselvefl authorized to carry flirtations to a great 
height, without matrimonial views." 

^< I am no judge of these matters," said the Mar- 
quis ; ^^ but if they choose to think of it, I can 
have no objection to the ailiance, except that you 
and I are getting old, and Amelia's loss would 
make a sad blank to us." 

Moreland and Lady Amelia spent much of their 
time with the Malforts. The deep interest they 
feit in Constantia was strengthened by the fore- 
boding, alinost amounting to certainty, that the 
days were numbered in which they might enjoy 
the Society of this newly acquired, yet dearly che- 
rished Christian friend. Lady Amelia, in her ex- 
perience, had seen Christians more joyfiil on the 
near approach of the King of Terrors ; but she 
seldom had seen more sweet resignation to the will 
of God, or hopes that seemed more firmly fixed on 
the Rock of ages. Perhaps, this was now more 
apparent, when, had^life been prolonged, all that 
the World could ofFer of happiness would have 
been hers ; for Henry Rodmount had fortune, and 
even without it ha would have been the choice of 
her heart. 

'^ I am going to write out this beautiful hymn 
for you," said she to Lady AmeUa ; ^^ it is my 
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adieu to this world. When you read it, and are 
far away, remember me." 

1. 

Ye objects of sense, and enjoyments of time, 

Which oft have ddighted my heart ; 
I sooD shall exchange you for view» more sublime, 

And joys that shall never depart. 

2. 

Thou Lord of the day, and thou Queen of the night, 

To me ye no longer are known ; 
I soon shall behold with increasing ddight, 

A sun that shall nerer go down. 

3. 

Ye wonderful orbs, that astonish my eyes, 

Your glories recede from my sight ; 
I soon shall oontemplate more beautiful skies, 

And Stars more transcendently brigbt 

4. 

Ye mountains and Valleys, groves, rivers, and plains, 

Thou earth, and thou ocean, adieu ! 
More permanent regions, where righteousness reigns, 

Present their bright hüls to my view. 

- ß. 
My loved habitation, and garden, adieu ! 

No looger my footsteps ye greet ; 
A mansion celeatial Stands füll in my view, 

And Paradise welcomes my feet. 

6, 

9 

My weeping relations, my brethren, and friends, 

Whose souls are entwined with my own ; 
Adieu fn the present, my spirit aicends, 

Where fHendship immortal is known. 
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7. 

My cares, and my laboun, my sickness, and pain. 

And sorrows, are now at an end ; 
The summit of bliss I shall speedily gain, 

The heigbt of perfection aacend. 

8. 

The sight of transgressors shall grieve me no more, 

*J\lid8t foes I no longer reside ; 
-My conflicts wich sin, and with unners, is o*er, 

With saints I shaü ever abide. 



" I shall write out the remainiiig verses to-mor- 
row," Said Constantia« 

Moreland and Lady Amelia feit pleased to think 
that death was not viewed with dread and appre- 
hension by their young friend ; but all conversa- 
tions which led to Jthe regarding of it as near, 
they thought should originate with herseif. Plea- 
sed, indced, were they to join in the theme, in re- 
sdizing the invisible world, the Throne of Grod, and 
the Lamb, surrounded by a multitude which no 
man could number ; where angels, and the spirits 
of the just made perfect, were equally rejoieing in 
the security against falling, and in the eternal rest 
purchased for them by Hirn whom they now be- 
held face to face ; and sometimes ere they parted, 
the. cliamber of the sick Christian sent forth the 
melodious song of the Redeemed. 

But even the dying, with every aid to give them 
ease and comfort, cannot entirely escape from the 
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aimoyances of life. Mrs Gadabout wished to see 
Constantia, and Constantia thought it right to con- 
sent. " Who knows but I may be enabled from 
my dying bed to say a word in season to this poor 
woman ?" said she. 

But Mrs Gadabout still continued to gossip upon 
the afFairs of common life ; and when she was not 
satirical, she was uncommonly tiresome. Slie talk- 
ed— ph how she talked ! — What a dreadful provo- 
cation and disappointment was it to her to find her- 
seif forestalled in any piece of news she meant to 
have related ! How she twisted and tumed the 
weather ! ^^ What a cold morning this was when 
I met you Walking, Sir Ferdinand !" said she ; ^^ and 
it rained a little at twelve. It is very bot just now ; 
though not so warm as yesterday. We have had a 
very bad summer. I daresay to-morrow will be a 
good day; for Friday is always the best or the 
worst day in the week. What a very disagreeable 
thing bad weather is !" 

To all this, Moreland answered in the affirma- 
tive ; varying bis replies with all the dexterity. he 
was master of. It is indeed a difficult thing to 
talk to the edification of the hearers. How beau- 
tiful, how inoffensive, is silence ! To be swift to 
hear and slow to speak, is a quality that all admire 
in othcrs, but few cultivate in themselves ; for most 
have much to learn, and little to impart. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ha« feufiil 10 ■KcdoD'a vivn 
That bhidi more biigbt Umd banlj't bn« t 
Wbnt, ud u cTptCM wieath, tbt raw 
Amid connuoptian nÜD g^ovt. 

The ^pearance of Henry Rodmoant had indeed 
exätod sensations in Coostantia which ehe had 
thought long exlinct ; and though Ute forebodings 
of death trere powerfolly feit, slie aleo feit that 
there were attacliinents which sbe hoped might 
Burvive the grave. The pioua Mr Soulflow c<m- 
tJDued to TÜit her, and bis conversation gradiud- 
ly acquired its UBual iniluence ; but the graces of 
the spirit, its reeignation, its hope, its joy, are as 
much the gift of the Saviour as his great gift, eter- 
nal life ; and must be sought by eamest prayer. 

Mr Soiiltlnw had had much experience in the 
Christian warfare. 

" Bcsiik tlie >>ed «here putiiig lire wu loid. 
And snrtuw, ^ilt, tuid f«ar, bf tunu disn»j'd, 
The icvcrcnd Champion slood ; at his control, 
Despäir and ungulsh fled the trembling >oul ; 
Cnintbrt camt down, ttie drouping souI 10 isiae, 
Aiid hia Inst falieriog vxeata whispei'd pr.-üse." 
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He talked so simply, from the overflowings of a 
feeling heart, of the never-ending love of the Sa- 
viöur, and of the glorious hopes which were be- 
yond the grave, that when Constantia's body was 
unracked by pain, she feit a de&ire to depart, and 
to be with Christ. How sweet were her conso- 
lations on these occasions, when her father and 
Henry were present, and seemed to partake in the 
pleasure which they afForded her ! 

Airs Gadabout made frequent and unsuccessful 
attempts to divert her mind from what she consi- 
dered such hurtful contemplations, an.d to tum it 
to the trifles of Seafowl, as much better caloulated 
to amuse the mind of an mvalid. She told her of 
the arrivals, the flirtations, the gossip, the dress, 
the news, the new novels, the fashionable sermons ; 
and exhorted her, with unabating perseverancey to 
be cheerful ; concluding the whole with an invec*- 
tive against melancholy. 

The patient invalid was endeavouring to learn 
the lesson of bearing with all men. Though she 
disliked Mrs Gradabout's conversation, she did not 
on that aocount shut her doors against her visits. 
^* Who knows whether the Lord may not bless my 
efforts to tum her to a better mind ! — ^When my God 
has had compassion on me, ought not I to have 
compassion on my fellow*servant ? — Is not the 
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grace of God free ? — Who can teil which are Üie 
chosen Tessels to receive it ? — In liis good time he 
may convert tfak poor woman, and ehe may attain 
to greater de^rees of holineeR than have yet been 
communicated to me." 

A month passed away, and Lady Amelia feit 
trnly pained in conunimieating to Miss Malfort, 
that in anotber week they were to leave Seafowl. 

" God's will be done !" Baid poor Conetantia, 
wbile the t«ar stood in her eye. " We shall meet 
no more in time ; bnt oli what a gloriouB etemity ! 
whtcb eye hatb not seeo, whicb ear hatb not heard, 
and which it hath not ent«red into the heart of nun 
to conceive. Oh the things whicb Giod bath pre- 
pared for those tbat love Hirn !" 

Lady Amelia, independent of her religions prin- 
ciples, had the talent of making herself particular- 
ly agreeable to the sick. On tbe eubject of their 
bodily Gomplünte ehe never gave any advice, nor 
wondered, like many well-meaning people, tbat 
every one's Constitution was not like her own. 
Sfae had a natural distrust of her own judgment, 
whicti liiiideivd her from assuming medical infal- 
libility withnut baving taken her degrees. Bnt 
slie weM kiicw how to study the wishes of an in- 
•vaMd, and d«>licately to pay sootfaing attention. In 
every sick r(Kini whicb sbe frequented, there was 
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much to be seen, done, and suggested by her, with- 
out her ever having added to the uneasiness of the 
patient, -by saying, " You should do this," or " you 
cibould not do tbat." It was hers, with noiseless foot, 
to remove the pillow, or soften the glaring light. 

^^ Here is the remainder of the hymn which I 
wrote out for you last night," said Constantia. ^^ I 
think it is not inferior in beauty to the former por- 
tion." 

Lady Amelia read it a]oud. 

9. 
Thou vale of afflictioii my footsteps hare trod» 

With trembling, with £pief, and with tears, 
I joyfuUy quit for the mountain of God— 

There, there its bright summit appean. 

10. 
No lurking temptation, defilement, nor fear, 

Again, shali disquiet my breast ; 
In Jesus* fair image I soon shall appear, 

For ever infallibly blest. 

11. 
My Sabbaths below, tliat have been my delight. 

And thou, the blest volume divine, 
YeVe guided my footsteps Uke stars during night» 

Adieu, my Conducton benign. 

12. 

The sun that illumines the regions of light 

Now shines in mine eyes firom abore ; 
But oh how transcendently glorious the sight !— 

My soul is all wonder aiid love. 
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IX 
Tboa Ipttffiiig MBt of dbeue and of pain, 

Adioi« my dissolriiig abode ! 
Pt T ibJl bdinid «ad p— C M Aee «gufl, 

A beradfid baiUüiig of Ood. 

14. 
OMie,Da«ii! When tiij cdd handt my cydids diaU dose, 

And lay ny pak ootpi« in tbe tomb, 
My aool shall cnjoy an etanal r^oie, 

Above, in my faesvady hooie. 

15. 

Bot oh ! wliat a life, wbat « itst, wbat a joy, 
Shall I know vhen I>e moontcd above ! — 

Pniae, piaise sfaaU my tiiumphing poweia employ — 
My God, I shall bum wich tfay love ! 

16. 
Come, oome, my Redeemer ! come qoickly rdease 

The aoul thoo hast bought with tfay blood. 
And bid me aaoend the fiur r^ions of peace, 

To fcait on the amües of my God. 

But what aviuled all Lady Amelia's attentions 
to Miss Malfort, with whom the time was rapidly 
advancing when the taper of life woiild be extin- 
guished ! — Yet thougfa her bodily pains increased, 
much peace dwelt in her mind. After nights 
of severe saffering, she sometimes obtained some 
respite from the cough and breathlessness ; bat 
upon the whole, her sufferings were so great, that 
she sometimes feared she failed in Christian pa- 
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tience, in her longing desire to be released; and 
even her fond father, and Henry Rodmount, whose 
soul was knit to hers, feit resigned to an event, 
whieh, to all human yiews, was unavoidable, and 
which promised great gain to the beloved sufferer. 

^^ What a beautifui hymn I heard Lady Amelia 
sing the other night !" said Henry. ^^ Perhaps it 
would please you to hear it. I believe it is fre- 
qu^ntly sang in the Presbyterian meeting-houses." 

^< I do not tbink/' said Lady Amelia, ^^ that the 
Presbjrterians would like to hear their churches 
called meeting-houses. I assure you they reckon 
themselves as much an establishment belonging to 
government, as you do yours in England ; and the 
term meeting-house is as applicable to your chapels 
in Scotland." 

^^ Of how little importance," said Gonstantia, 
^^ in the state I now feel myself, do all these dis- 
tinctions of sect or party appear ! — Oh that I may 
be found belonging to the church universal—- one 
of that ^ great multitude which no man can num- 
ber V " 

*^ I think the hymn Mr Rodmount alludes to is 
taken from that part of Scripture,'^' said Lady 
Amelia — " I shall try and recollect it." And she 
began, and the choims was soon kept up by all pre- 
sent, except Miss Malfort, who joined the melody 
in her heart. 
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^' How bright tfaese glorioas spiritA shine ! 

M''heiice all their white amgr ? 
How came they to the blissful seats 

Of everlasting day ?** &c. 

<^ It is a cheering thought,'^ said Moreland, 
<^ that although bat a few are saved — ^though 
strait ig the gate, and many are in the broad way, 
and few love the narrow path, the path of self-de* 
nial, Borrow, and suffering — ^yet eventually the Sa- 
Yiour shall see of the travail of his soul, and he sa- 
tisfied, when he beholds the multitude collected 
in all ages, from the beginning of the world, and 
in all countries, whieh were given Hirn by the Fa- 
ther, to be redeemed from all nations under hea- 
ven." 

Such conversations seemed always agreeable to 
the sufferer, and almost to calm the struggles of 
nature ; but her warfare was not yet accoinplished. 
Some days she grew worse ; again ehe rallied so far 
as to get up and sit in the parlour. 

Her father and Henry Rodmount were seated 
beside her — a more than usual serenity was spread 
over her countenanee. ^^ Dear father," said she, 
^^do read to me that sweet portion of Scripture, the 
121st Psalm." 

Whilst he was reading, Henry was gazing on the 
angelic expression of her countenanee. It sudden- 
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ly altered — a slight convulsion — a deadly paleness 
overspread it. Sbe had a lock the living never ex- 
bibit. He flew to support her. Sbe gave one deep 
sigh — ^a sligbt struggle — and all was over. 

Tbe overwhelmed parent feil down on tbe ground 
in all the agony of grief. He thought he was pre- 
pared for the event which had now aetually taken 
place ; but the feelings of nature must have vent. 
There is something too, sometbing so eonfounding 
to our natural feelings in the aspect of death, that 
the longest and strongest anticipations find us un- 
prepared for its aetual oecurrence — that instanta- 
ueous but tremendous Separation — that change 
which will have no more changes — that still and 
awful aspect — " alas ! how diiferent, yet how like 
the same !" 

It was difficult to say whether Mr Malfort or 
Henry was the deepest suiferer. When they were 
able to reflect, it still appeared a dream, that sbe 
who made the charm of their life was now no 
more — severed from them for ever ! 

The funeral added sorrow to their sorrow. 
While the body still remains, we feel as if all that 
we love were not goue. On that day, the ar- 
rival of a stranger of high rank in Seafowl added 
to the gloom ; for the bells rang a merry peal, and 
all the inhabitants of Seafowl were driving in 
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pumiit of pleaBure ; while the bell of Dt Soulflow's 
drarch toUed the deaih toll, as ihe mortal remains 
of Constantia Malfort were deposited in one of its 
chancels. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



^^ Those ills that wait on all below 
Shall ne*er be feit by rae, 

Or, gently feit, and only so, 
As being ahmred with thee.' 



M 



The sad events which are mingled with our 
brightest moments pass away, and are so (leeting 
and transitory in our experience, that our imagi- 
nation magnifies them to our memory; and so 
are formed melaneholy remembrances and settled 
sorrows, ^^ which heave no sigh, which shed no 
tear, and yet consume the heart." 

Mr Malfort and Henry Rodmount set off imme- 
diately for London ; and the Vainalls in a few days 
for Cheltenham, where they were to meet More- 
land and Dr and Mrs Spleen Harris. Lady Ame- 
lia feit as if her acquaintance with the Malforts 
had been merely a dream ; and she quitted Sea- 
fowl without a r^ret. The Marquis's health was 
greatly restored, and, considering bis time of life, 
he was wonderfully hale and robust. He had got 
a habit of taking care of himself, and speaking of 
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bis age — " At my time of life, I may allow my- 
8elf all manner of ease and indulgence," said he ; 
and he formed the determination of making a year- 
ly visit to Seafowl, for the laudable purpose of pro- 
longing his days. 

The journey to Cheltenham gave them an op- 
portonity of admiring a rieh and beautiful coun- 
try. They were met a few miles from the town 
by Sir Ferdinand Moreland, who conducted them 
to the Plough Hotel, where they were elegantly 
accommodated under the same roof with the Spleen 
Harrises. 

Mrs Spleen Harris seemed exactly the same 
person as before, except that her name, instead of 
Morals, was now Spleen Harris ; but the Doctor 
himself was considerably altered ; he was much 
graver : he was endeavo^ng to form a new uuu.- 
ner for himsölf, suitable to his notions of the dig- 
nity of the married state. In short, the Marquis 
and Marchioness declared him to be a ruined man 
— no longer fit for civilized society. He was a 
man, they maintained, who should never have 
married, but who ought to have devoted his time 
and eonversational powers to general society, in- 
stead of throwing them away on such an insipid 
automaton as Sophy Morals, one on whom any 
other man would have been equally well bestowed. 
Dr Spleen Harris and Sir Ferdinand Moreland, 

10 
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endeavoured to point out all the objeets worthy of 
notice to their friends. But, as Dr Spleen Harris 
observed, Cheltenham, like many other places, did 
not quite equal the flaming descriptions of it to be 
found in all the booksellers' shops in the country. 
Here there was another grand consultation of 
Doctors held; and, with a magnanimity which 
does honour to the faculty, with one voice they 
declared the Marquis in a State of convalescence, 
and at perfeet liberty to depart for his own coun- 
try. But there was one who heard thb news with 
considerable emotion, and that was Moreland. 
Tliat Lady Amelia Truefeel should live in one cor- 
ner of the Island, and himself in the other, was an 
arrangement he eould not contemplate without un- 
easinees. Her merit had long been feit by Eim ; 
and could he but hope to make himself acceptable to 
her, of the expediency of such an alliance he could 
not doubt. . Though the attachment he fe]t to her 
was streng, and deep]y engraven upon his mind ; 
though all his ideas of felicity beneath the skies 
were closely interwoven with her image, yet he feit 
so assured of the watchful care of a never-slum- 
bering Providence, and such a reliance on tU9 Di- 
vine promises, that the impatience and anxiety of 
worldly men, under the uncertain success of their 
schemes, was to him quite unknown. He therefore, 
in a calm manner, made his views known to Lady 

z 
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Amdia; and, fiaoctioned by the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness, yentured to hope for a speedy and a fa- 
Yourable reply. His proposals wera received with- 
out much Burprise; for Lady Amelia for some 
time past bad sospected a lurking attacbment; 
and, notwithatanding ber modesty, bad an instinc- 
tlTe feeling tbat sbe berself was the object of it 
Tbk circumstance Moreland jusüy considered as 
very fayourable for bim. But Lady Amelia said 
sbe Gould not give a dedsive reply on so important 
a point, without mucb prayer, mucb communing 
witb berseU; mucb meditation and consideration, 
and eyen eonsultation witb ber friends. For well 
sbe knew tbat no state was exempt from cares, 
and tbat tbere was no permanent bappiness below 
tbe skies, save in religion ; and yet sbe feit berself 
mucb drawn towards Moreland. His addresses 
were so warmly seconded by tbe Marquis and Mar- 
cbionessy tbat, in tbe course of a few days, ber 
mind was made up to give an answer fiävourable 
to bis wisbes ; and it was fixed, tbat sbortly after 
tbeir return to Rpe Park, Moreland sbould join 
ibem* tbere, and tbe marriage be celebrated« 

As far as sbort-sigbted mortals could discem, 
tbis marriage promised a great accession of useful- 
ness to botb parties« Tbey feit as if eacb otber's 
bands would be mutually strengtbened ; sbe, on 
ber.part, would be delivered from tbe necessary 
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restraints of her present Bitiiätion ; and, on hin 
part, he had found a companion with correspoHd- 
ent Tiews, with whom to continue his joumey to 
the everlasting city« In the prospect of their 
Union at no distant period, Moreland bid them 
again adieu, to Bettle some of his afiairs in Lon- 
don, previous to his change of State. He had no 
particular tie that bound him to live there, unless 
when called upon to attend his duty in Parliament. 
He had no near relations, and now that his uncle 
was dead, he feit the wish of gratifying Lady Arne- 
lia, by buying an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Roe Park« Many were for sale ; yet many were 
the objections to them alL Pearly Craigs was a 
beautif ul estate, well fumished with wood and wa- 
ter ; but then there was no house fit to live in — a 
crazy old mansion, yet too good to pull down. 
Mount Oak was an excellent house, and the land 
was very fine, but it was far from market, and no 
place of worship within ten miles. Sweet Acre 
was a lovely retreat ; but there was nothing to do 
there ; nothing to occupy an idle man ; besides, it 
was twenty miles from Roe Park. But More 
Miur, the property of Sir James Vacant, had been 
long in the market; and on this estate Moreland 
and Lady Amelia cast their eyes, precisely for the 
very reasons for which no one eise would look at 
it. The house contained only a few rooms, and 
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there were a few cid trees to shelter it ; and Uie 
lands were so bare and uncoltivated, that their 
predse value coold not be a^certained ; and there 
were few inhabitants in the 4000 acres belonging 
to the estate ; and there were no churches on it. 
But the mansion-hoose was only distant about five 
miles fipom Roe Park, and here Moreland and Lady 
Amelia determined to pitch their tent, for it was 
the object of their lives to improve the talents 
committed to them ; and here the talent of money 
oould be laid out to great advantage. What im- 
fffOTements did they not projeet! — ^ihe cottages 
ihat were to be built — ^the hibourers that were to 
be employed-^the churches — ^theschools — ^thegood 
that was to be done« In prospect of this, More- 
hind rejoiced to find that his uncle's wealth had 
accumuhited gready beyond what he had been 
aware of ; qnd he proceeded ^^ with all his might 
to do whatsoever his band found to do." The old 
domestics of his uncle were much attached to him ; 
he paid them liberally ; and those who were in- 
elined to follow his fortune, he inyited to acoom- 
pany him to Scotland« 

The Marchioness of Vainall feit as if all she had 
to do in this World was now achieved — ^her whole 
family settled — ^her grand-children too young to 
giye scope to any manoeuvring. To cards she then 
tumed in all directions } and when in Edinburgh 
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she found many of like pasfiions with herseif. But 
oh, the wearisomeness of Roe Park ! — The trees, 
the crowB, the minister. Like the High-school 
boys, she cried, << Oh for autumn !" for then visi- 
tors flocked to them. The annoancing of the mar- 
riage, and the consequent preparations for it, gave 
a fillip to the spirits of the family in general, and 
to the Marchioness in particular, on this occa- 
sion. 

Lady Amelia could scarcely think it possible 
that she was going to remove from the place where 
she had thought to pass the remainder of her days. 
Something yet might intervene, — << Who knows 
what a day may bring forth ? — If the Lord will, I 
shall be Moreland's wife'^ — and she sincerely wish- 
ed that it might indeed be the will of the Lord.— - 
Sir Adolphua and Lady Maria Wilde were indu- 
ced to remain with them tül «fter the muriage; 
and the Marchioness, who, in the midst of much 
folly, possessed some worldly wisdom, and also 
some natural affection, thought that Sir Adolphus 
would be more likely to look after a very material 
concem, the jointure of Lady Amelia, than the 
Marquis. 

^^ I have no doubt that Moreland is a most ex- 
cellent, worthy, well-meaning man," said she; 
<< but I know no man who can entirely be trusted 
in money matters. I do not often profane the 
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Scriptures, by quotiiig them on common occasioiis, 
88 some do« Bat troe it is, that the love of money 
18 the root of all evil/' 

<< Ay/' Said Lord Francis Selby, ^< Mordand 
likes a good bargain as well as any person I know« 
What other indncement oould he bave in purcha- 
sing a harren heath, like More Muir ? He oould 
have taken shooting quarters anywhere eise. Lei* 
go would have heen another sort of thing ; hut the 
price was very different." 

All Moreland's friends and intended allies were 
angry with him for purchasing More Muir, with* 
out Consulting and advising with them ; hut More- 
land seldom gave advice, and still more rarely took 
any. His uncle Sir Thomas used to say to him, 
'^ Do you really imagine yourself wiser than I am, 
with my age and experience? Is there any one whose 
advice you think worth having ?" 

^^ Why," Said Moreland, ^^ it is not in man to di- 
rect his own steps, &r less those of his ueighbour.'' 

There are more people willing to own their in- 
abiUty to direct themselves, than their incapacity 
to give their advice to others ; and although Lord 
Francis Selby was well known to be unable to ma- 
nage his own affairs, yet he was always ready to 
undertake the management of those of others — 
and to hear him talk, one would have imagined 
that economy was his virtue, and parsimony his 
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vice. Sir Adolphus, on the other hand, had some 
idea that the reluctance he himself feit to part 
with money» proeeeded from what was vulgarly 
called avariee, but which deserved, in bis opinion, 
to be applauded as prudence ; and the only pain he 
feit on contemplating bis daily increasing stores, 
arose from the various demands on bis accumula- 
tions — ^various attempts from bis poor cousins; to 
borrow money — and also from bis brotber-in-law, 
Lord Francis Selby, who made a rule of receiving 
everything as a right, and of being violently offend- 
ed at the bare hint of repayment. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

** You woold weep if joa knew that this were the last week of jour 
lue ; and jeC jaa langh wfaai ma jhap it is jonr last day.** 

The period drew near, very near, when More- 
land's arrival was expected ; and the marriage was 
80011 after to take place. Many were the reflec- 
tions which passed through Lady Amelia Truefeel's 
mind, as she looked back upon her past life. Her 
love to her parents seemed to redouble in the pro- 
spect of leaving them ; and many of the scruples 
which used to come into her mind, seemed now 
unnecessary. 

^^ Oh had I more carefully improved the many 
advantages which I possessed — the deep impres- 
sions which were made upon my mind — perhaps 
my Christian profession might have shone with 
brighter lustre ; and those who beheld it might have 
loved it more. Oh may my past experience he a 
lesson to me for the future, to improve the present 
hour ! — God grant that in my new Situation I may 
labour more diligently than I have hitherto done — 
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that I may not be lulled into fatal security, or cease 
to follow on to attain the prize of my high call- 
ing." 

. Sir Ferdinand Moreland arrived ; the marriage 
was fixed to take place in a week ; and Lady Ame- 
lia busily employed herseif in bidding farewell, and 
giving hef last Instructions, to the many poor to 
wbom she had been a friend and monitress. 

^^ Surely," said the Marchioness, ^^ if you woidd 
be writing to your milliners and mantua-makers, 
you would be better*emp]oyed. You are to be mar- 
ried, I hope, but once in your life. Surely it is 
your duty to have everything suitable to your Sta- 
tion and fortune. Remember, you are daughter 
to the Marquis of Vainall, and to be the wife' of 
Sir Ferdinand Moreland." 

^^ My dear mother," answered Lady Amelia, 
'^ you know that my sisters have kindly undertaken 
to do all that for me ; and when I have so much to 
think of — the thoughts of leaying you — the duties 
that have so long engrossed my mind, become more 
and more forcibly impressed upon me. I feel much 
like a person who has only a few days to live, and 
wishes to leave his affairs in order, ere he depart 
to return no more." 

^^ Amelia," said the Marchioness, ^^ you talk so 
much of death, that you'll soon forget that you 
are still alive. The living claim some share — 
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TÜnly thou bestoweat thy cares upon the ülent 
dead." 

*' Ah, mother ! few of ob have death sufficieaüy 
before cor eyes. We talk of it, indeed, occaräon- 
ally, aa a certaio evil, but never as a oear one." 

*' Well, well," etüd tbe Marchioness, '* wheo you 
and A&)reland are fiürly set off upon your marriag« 
jaunt, you msy talk of death as long and as much 
aa you please, and in all ila dÜferent forma ; bat 
before that h^ipy day amves, if you please we 
shall talk of life — of the Company to be preaent at 
yooT marriage — and the ball to be given in cele- 
br^on of it" 

" And yon'll permit me to have a dinner for all 
my poor penmoners ?" siud Lady Amelia. 

" Certainly," said the Marchioness ; '* you shall 
be indulged for tmoe. The bam shall be prepared, 
and all the tenantry aball be iuvited. It shall be 
a day of festivity for all around." 

" And you'tl ask Lady Dr^on, maTnmn ?" 

" No, indeed," sfüd the Marchioness ; " I have 
not forgotten her behaviour to me at the last couu- 
ty meeting." 

" Oh, mother ! aurely you will not recollect tri- 
vial offenere on a joyful occasion ?" 

" It was no trivial offence ; and besldee, do you 
think I can forget the loug trän of impertinenceB 
which proccdcd it ?" 
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^< Oh, moüier ! I know all the story ; she was 
much to blame ; but I have more reason to com- 
plain of her than you have ; for she wb» still more 
impertinent to me ; but I really had forgotteh the 
circumstance tili you recalled it to my memory ; 
and I can truly say, that I forgive her heartily, and 
wish that she may be invited üke other gueet« to 
my marriage«'' 

*^ No matter,'' said the Marchioness ; ^< indulgent 
as I ever am, and wish to be, I cannot comply with 
all your wishes« I have yonr injuries to resent as 
well as my own. You may have all the ragamuf* 
fins in the parish to dine in the bam if you please ; 
but Lady Dragon shall never again enter my 
doors, if I have power to prevent it.'-' 

** Surely,'* said Lady Amelia, " we are com- 
„^ Jforgi™ .Ju, ,^ ..d .. fe« .„ 
enemies/' 

<^ Well, I forgive her," said the Marchioness ; 
^^ but I cannot forget, and she shaU never break 
bread in my house : she shaU be made to feel that 
I am not to be treated in this manner with impu* 

nity." 

Lady Amelia feit how rare is true forgiveness ; 
and she groaued in spirit when she heard her 
mother utter sentiments of forgiveness which so 
much resemb^ed hate. ^^ Love your enemies," was 
a precept too strong for her mother to bear. She 
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Gould not tarn the other <;heek to him who had 
smitten her. 

^^ Oh, my dear mother !" said Lady Amelia, '^is 
not this an occasion for you to pat in practice that 
positive conimand of Christ, < Love those who hate 
you !' '' 

^^ Don't plague me with your romantic, mean^ 
spirited nonsense," said the Marchioness — ^^ I for- 
give her ; but she shall never have it in her power 
to insult me again, as long as I live. I shall shew 
proper feeling, and assert my own dignity, and let 
her see that I know my own Station, and what is 
due to my rank, and make her to feel the difference 
the World feels and acknowledges, between an up- 
Start like Lady Dragon and the Marchioness of 
Vainall." 

Lady Amelia saw that remonstrance was vain ; 
she feit her spirit subdued ; she knew that conver- 
sion was the work of • God, not of man ; and she 
prayed to the Almighty ruler of hearts to b^n and 
finish the good work in the heart of her beloved 
parent. 

Lady Amelia had fi-equently refleeted upon the 
subject of their discussion ; she had often observed 
how difficult it was to love those who hate us ; she 
had found it in her own experience ; and she knew 
that, in our own strength, that love, which is the 
fulfilling of the law, is iinpossible. And it is in- 
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deed the fulfilling of the law ; for if we possessed 
love or charity to mankind, in the Scripture sesse, 
where would the wickedness of the heart find scope 
or vent ?— Charity, indeed, overcometh ä nnmber 
of* sins ; it subdues itself, and overflows in aetive 
benevolence to others. 

Lady Amelia had been so long accustomed to 
the difference of opinions between herseif and her 
mother, that, though quite sensible how opposed to 
Christianity were her mother's ways and opinions, 
yet she hoped some charity still existed in her 
heart ; and though the Standard by which she tried 
her own actions was extremely rigid, it was re- 
laxed exceedingly when applied to the Marchioness, 
Yet still she wished to put the thought away from 
her, which, in spite of her efforts, obtruded itself 
upon her mind. '' My mother is not a Christian ; 
but God hears prayer ; and while there's life there's 
hope." 

The Marquis had invited Dr Pelham to perform 

« 

the marriage ceremony ; and notwithstanding his 
infirmities, he made a point of Coming. Lady 
Amelia would have preferred some other divine of 
more eyangeUcal sentiments on this occasion ; but 
it was not a matter of great importance in her eyes, 
and it was one she thought it right to please others 
in. The dislike she had once entertained for Dr Pel- 
ham, was now totally subdued in the pity she feit for 
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the ddndoiis which he laboured under; and slie took 
an interestin listening to hhof in hope of peroaYing 
imyBliglitindicationofcliangeofsentiment. Upon 
the whole» there was no reason to hope that the 
party at her wedding wocdd be a religions party ; 
bat ahe humbly hoped that the couple to be mar- 
ried bdonged to Christ. She well knew that a le* 
Ugions Company would not sanctify an irreligions 
couple ; and that, on the oiher band, a pioos coupie 
would not be oontaminated by a worldly party. 

A letter airived from Dr Pelham, to say that he 
would be at Roe Park in the course of a fe w days* 
The day was therefore finally fixed for the wedding; 
it was a busy week to Lady Amelia ; and Mr Web* 
sier gave her every aasurance of seeing the plans 
she had so well beg^ foUowed ouL The house was 
füll of Company ; the MEurchioness was in high good 
humour ; she had accomplished all her schemes ; 
she had taken the advantage of Mr Leasholm being 
in the house ; and the Marquis being also in a good 
humour, had been prevailed upon to sign and seal 
that paper before alluded to, whereby the Marchio- 
ness's jointure was increased so as almost to equal 
her own opiniön of her merits, and framed upon 
the model of Lady Amelia's from Sir Ferdinand 
Moreland, which was very handsome. 

** I have made yon rather too comfortable in the 
prospect of my death/' said the Marquis. ^< You 
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will not take such good care to keep me alive, nor 
weep 60 much for me when I am dead. I should 
not haye told you what I have done.'' 

^^ It does honoiir to yonrself/' said the Marchio- 
ness ; " and should I step off before you, you will 
have a much greater variety to choose from for my 
sucoessor, when the jointure is known. I shall 
therefore publish it, by telling it as a secret to Jane 
Pert'* 

This latter lady had made a point of being at 
Roe Park at Lady Amelia's marriage, as she had 
the greatest curiosity to see how good people were 
married. 

^^ Just in the same way that bad people are," said 
the Marquis. 

^^ I assure you," said the Marchioness, <^ that 
good and bad people, as you call them, resemble 
each other in more things than you imagine. Their 
fiuth may differ, but I am sure their practice is 
very much alike." 

<< I am sure they are very bad at telling lies,'^ 
said Miss Pert. <^ I found out all about the mar- 
riage froin Mrs Miller, who would not deny it, 
thongh a secret, because, forsooth, she could not 
teil a white lie. Instead of saying that she is not 
at home when she does not choose to see Company, 
she says she is engaged ; probably daming her 
stockings, if the truth was known." 
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*< There is a great deal of afiSectation abont these 
would-be-good people," said tfae Marchioness ; 
<< but I aee a carriage in the approach, — ^who can it 
be ?" said she, taking out her glass. 

The carriage in question contained the Emerys. 
They were tired of town, and hearing that there 
was to be a marriage at Roe Park, and knowing 
the Abirchioness's taste f<Hr festivities, they thought 
it would be a suitable time to pay their annual 
visit, and see their boy, the heir apparent; and 
they really beUeved that their inducements for 
eoming were the desire of seeing their child, and 
the propriety of being present at their sister's mar- 
riage. 

Mankind frequently deceive themselves as to the 
motives of their actions ; and as self-indulgence was 
the ruling motive of every action of the Emerys, 
they would probably never have droamt that either 
of these causes was of süfficient importanee to in- 
duee them to take so long a journey at a dull sea- 
son of the year. But a visit must be paid, and bet- 
ter then, than when the Marquis was alone, and had 
time to croak upon <^ debts, debts !" 

^^ I am yastly happy to see you," said the Mar- 
chioness, as she embraeed her son and daughter- 
in-law. 

*^ Well, Jack, how are you ?" said the Marquis. 

6 
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<^ I need not ask/' said Sir Adolphos, *^ when I 
Bee how well you are both looking." 

<^ This is really kind of you, my dear brother/' 
saidLadyAmelia« ^^Edward,"continaed8he, ^Hhat 
is your papa and mamma." 

^^ A very pretty lady and gentleman," said Ed- 
ward, taking hold of the watch-seals of the one, 
and aiming at the feathers of the other ; and soon 
ensued a scene of domestic felicity, which we leave 
to be pictored by the reader's Imagination. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



^' With equal step, rieh friend, impaitial Fate 
Knocks at the cottage and tbe palaoe gatc' 



»» 



It was the day before the oelelH^tion of the mar- 
riage ; the whole party were assembled at break- 

■ 

fast; the smoking um stood upon the table ; and 
ihe "Marquis prepared to b^in his repast. 

^* I cannot wait for her ladyship any longer," 
Said he : *^ I suppose she is taking a longer nap 
than usual, in preparation for to-morrow's ia- 
tigaes.'' 

The breakfast was nearly finished ; and still the 
Marchioness did not make her appearanee. 

*^ Shall we send Dressal to inquire if she takes 
breakfast in her own apartment?" said Lady 
Amelia. 

^^ As you please, my dear," said the Marquis. 

<< Or shall I go myself ?" said Lady Amelia, 
fearfuUy ; for she knew that the Marchioness did 
not like to be treated with fiimiliarity, even by her 
children. 

*^ We shall send you," ^said the Marquis to Uttle 
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Edward^ tdlling to employ the urchin, who was, 
as udual) very troublesome. Edward set ofi> and 
soon retomed with the intelligence that his grand- 
mother was still asleep, and would not speak to 
him. 

<^ Did you open the cuirtains ?" 
<^ Yes," Said Edward; ^^ but grandmamma was 
fast asleep; but her eyes were open, and she was 
yery white, and her hands were laying out and 
very oold; and I called out, grandmamma, grand- 
mamma, but she made no answer." 

. This artless but alarming aecount filled the fa« 
mily with terrific i^prehensions; and with a sud- 
den Impulse, made the daüghters fly to the bed- 
room* Lady Amelia first reached the bed, and 
she sunk down on her knees at the first glance at 
the lifeless body of her parent ; for the Marchioness 
was indeed no more — ^no breath — ^no pulse could 
be feit; and no hope was left in the bosoms of all 
who beheld her. Death was engraven on the 
aspect. ^' It may be a fit — it may be paby — ^it 
may be apoplexy I" 

'^ It is death," said. Lady Amelia« 
*^ It is death," exclaimed all the bystanders« 
Lady Jane fainted away ; and Lady Maria feil 
into hysterics« 

Lady Amelia aros^ from her knees, and sum« 
moning up all her courage aud resolution, began^ 
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to feel the pulse, and rab the death-oold hands of 
her mother. Meanwhile the Marquis was quiedy 
swallowing his last cup of tea, when his sons-in- 
law came and informed him of the state of the 
Marchioness. 

'^ Never fear/' said the Marquis, 'who was a 
sang^ine man, as he swallowed another bit of roll ; 
^ send for Pother and Sanguine, and they will put 
all to rights. You know you all thought I was 
dying; and here I am as stout as any of you." 

^< We have already sent an express for the near- 
est surgeon," said Sir Adolphus, ^' but I assnre 
you, my lord, I dread the worst.'' 

** I shall go up stairs and jndge ibr myself,'* 
said the Marquis, as he put änother piece of roll 
into bis mouth, and prcpared slowly to ascend the 
stairs. 

The sight of his dead wife, säbguine as he was, 
soon converted his doubts into fears, and his fears 
into certainty ; and bis good-natured heart gave way 
to a burst of grief. — ^< My wif^, my dear wife, is 
dead !" he exelaimed ; and he feil upon the bed over« 
come by his feelings. The fiimily continned to gire 
way to their natural emotions, tili the arrival of the 
doctor, who, after a careful and minute examina- 
tion» declared that the Marchioness was gone paist 
all hope of redovery. The cause of her demise 
Wbm not visible ; nümemis eonjectures were sta* 
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ted ; but an ossification of the faeaCFt was assigned 
as the probable cause. Had she died in England» 
the coroner's inquest would bave returnedy << Died 
by the Tisitation of God." Thus was cut off the 
Marchioness of Yainall, with all her sins npon her 
head, in the midst of health, in the midst of gaiety, 
in Üie füll tide of worldly prosperity, — ^hurried to 
eternity, while many in the neighbouring cottages 
had lingered fbr years in sickness and in poverty 
— « Why is death for ever late to conclade the 
wretch's woe ?" Rosa Macdonald, a poor cottager 
in the neighbourhood, who had lingered for years 
with an inward disease, had died that night in nmch 
peace and joy. What were the thoughts of the 
Marchioness in departing, is known only to*the 
Searcher of hearts« The veil of oblivion hangs 
over her dying hour ; the curtain which separates 
time from eternity, has separated her from the 
land of the living; and who can penetrate that 
dread, that awful veil ! Sudden death is one of the 
erilsy from which the liturgy of the Church of 
England prays for deliverance ; but surely when 
the soul is at peace with God, to be gently deliver- 
ed from pain and sickness, should be looked upon 
as a blessing sent from the God of all consolation. 
This sudden death of the Marchioness was feit by 
all the family, exactly in proportion to their natu- 
i*al feelings« Some kept their beds ; the gentle- 
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men were all in a bustle — Lady Amelia gave veni 
to hn- natural feelings in a flood of tears, yriäeh 
bronght some relief to her oppreBsed heart. The 
tie between parent and cbild is so strong in a£fec- 
tionate hearts, that no force of mind can fiilly 
flustain us under the oTerwhelming shock of a sud- 
den eeparation. Death's softoning pencil had al- 
ready obliterated every harsher featore in her 
mother's character to Lady Amelia's mind, and 
leA; only fhe tender remembrancee of early youth. 
She also feit deeply grieved for the Marqms, who 
talked of her now as of one he had fondly lored, 
and went &oin person to pereon with anxioas in- 
"qoiry, " Are you sore ehe is really dead ?" Lady 
Amelia also feit anxiety on this account The 
«uddenness of the death, the previoiiB healthiness 
of the patient — ^horrible thonght ! should she come 
alive agidn afl«r intermeot ! bnt her feelings on 
this aecount were subdued, by the fimeral being 
delayed as long as possible. 

" And these are my maniage festivities !" said 
Lady Amelia, as she surreyed the lu^briom ap- 
pearancc llic mansion had already b^un to as- 
sume. She rejoiced to think that Moreland had 
been Bpare<l the first shock of this sad event. 

Expresses vere dispatched to meet him on bis 
-way, and prepare him for the reverse which await- 
od him ; hat hy sotoe accident they never reached 
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him, and he arrived at Roe Park on the evening 
preceding his expected marriage-day. As he en- 
tered the approach, füll of pleasing anticipations, 
there was a silence, a gravity in the appearance of 
all things, which Struck him as inaocordant with 
naptial festivities ; and his heart died within him 
wlien he beheld the countenance of Sir Adolphus 
Wilde, who came to meet him at the door. 

^^ Gracious Heaven !" said Moreland, ^^ what 
has happened ? Teil me the worst. My €rod wiU 
enable me to bear it." The most frightfiil Images 
passed quickly throngh his mind ; and he feit ra- 

ther delivered from the most painful imaginations' 

when the truth was imfolded. 

He heard it in silent awe, and repaired to his 

4shamber to prepare himself for comfprting th^ 

moumers. 

<^ And such/' said he, ^^ is the lot of man. Well 

hath our Uturgy Said, * In the midit of life we are 

in death.' " 

Moreland's arrival did indeed bring consolatiou 

•to the whole iamily ; he knew how to say a word 

in season ; and surely, if ever there is a season 

when it is meet and right to call upon man to con- 

sider his latter end, it is when death hath entered 

our dwellings, and when preparations are-making 

^to commit dust to dust. 

' Sven the levity o( Lord and Li^y Emery was 
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«dbdued by Ulis event. Nothing increaaes the 
tenaily of feeling more than when our present sor- 
row is deeply contrasted with our expected joys ; 
and even the most callous at Roe Park, feit their 
tears flow, when they saw the bride and the bride» 
groom clothed in deep weeds inatead oi nuptial 
array, and all the Company assembled in the eham- 
her of death, hearing Dr Pelham perform the last 
obsequiea over the dead body of the Marchioness^ 
inatead of joining the hands of Lady Amelia Trae- 
feel, and Sir Ferdinand Moreland«' 

Bat all onotions of natural grief aregenerally 
of ä transient nature ; and the f uneral was scarce- 
ly over, when the usual answer to inquiring 
friends was, with truth, and in proper form, cfaan- 
ged firom, ^^ as well as can be expected," into 
" prctty well," and from thence into ^^^quite well." 
The poor Marquis feit» as a sad bore» the continu« 
al call upon him to renew bis eorrows by the let- 
ters of condolence; some of them extoUing the 
Marchioness as a departed saint— all holding her 
up as a paragon of a wife and mother, and exhort- 
ing him, by every argument of philosophy and 
religion, to calm, and subdue, and bear manfully, 
sorrows which already were completely under 
eontrol. He b^an to fear, that after having lost 
such a treasure, he would be looked upon as hsh 
ving no feeling if he was able to be cheerful» in 
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less than a year. But to put his feeling and af- 
fection past a doubl, he ordered a magnificent 
tomb-stone^ on which all the-MarehioiieaB'B virtues, 
supposed and real, were insoribed, si^ported by 
tWD weeping cherubs ; and it was intimated to Dr 
Webster, that he was expected to preach a funeral 
sermon, setting fortb the said virtues and perfec- 
tions of this best of mothers, best of wives, para- 
gon of friends, and bonour to her sex* But Web- 
ster did not at all satisfy the expeetations of the 
Vainall £Eunily upon this öccasion. He preached 
indeed m beautiful and patheüc discourse from 
<< Man groweth up like a flower ; in the morniug 
he groweth up and flourisheth, and in the evening 
he is out down and withereth ;" and merely allu- 
ded to the Marehioness'sdeath, as a reoent melan- 
choly event which had occurred in the parish, and 
ought to be a waming to high and low, young 
and old, to prepare to meet their God, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

** Hope and Fortune, farewell I I'ye escaped from yoiir sea ; 
Henoeforward cheat othera;- ye once cheated me.*' 

The time which fashion prescribes for the first 
mouming for persons of distinction, was nowoom- 
pleted for the Marchioness of Yamall ; and even 
the Marquis was allowed to do£F some of bis weeds 
of woe« He had displayed no affeetation ; he never 
even alludecl to the dusky cloak which he wore, and 
all the other signs of woe, as indications of aught 
\mt obnformity to custom. He never said, '^ Seems, 
madam, nay it is ; I know not seems"-^-^' I have 
that within which passeth show, these but the trap- 
pings and the suits of woe." The Marchioness, 
it is true, if she was not a great loss, was, at all 
events, ä great blank ; for she was not like a noise- 
less dream, a vision-like person, who floated on 
the viewless air. 

But Lady Amelia now feit it both her duty and 

inclination so wholly to devote herseif to her ür 

ther, that, notwithstanding the blank, he feit that 

11 
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he Had gtiined something wMch was more than a 
compensation — yet how part with her, the staff of 
his cid age, — ^his comfort, his consolation ! He feit 
that his married daughters were not like her; 
thejr were good kind creatures ; but she was his 
friend; and he feit something of the feelings of 
Eling Lear towards Cordelia, and a dislike toMore* 
land, as the disturber of his peace, by wishing to 
make her a married daughter also. Old people are 
averse to changes, and the Marquis was now old ; 
yet a chaiige seemed inevitable. Lady Amelia was 
engaged to, and must be the wife of, Sir Ferdinand 
Moreland. 

^< I wonder how people can ever think of mar- 
rying," said the Marquis. ^^ I am sure the single 
^tate 18 the happier state. Cannot Moreland im<- 
prove the country without troubling himself with 
a wife ? More Muir is^ not a place for women ; 
there is no accommodation but for ploughmen, 
and shepherds, and cattle-feeders." 

But Sir Ferdinand Moreland, notwithstanding 
all these objeetions, claimed the promised band of 
Lady Amelia Truefeel ; and Lady Amelia appear- 
ed willing to falfil her engagement ; and the maru 
riage was inevitable. But the old man's hearl 
seemed ready to break at parting with his beloved 
daughter ; and the difficulties and delays he pro« 
posed were so numerous and so irequenüy repeat- 
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ed, that, at last, it was setüed that the marriage 
should forthwith take place, but that thejr should 
live at Roe Park during tfaeMarquis^s life. More- 
land feit this a sacrifice ; bat bis newly-acquired 
estate lay so near, that bis usef ulness in that quar- 
ter he feit would not be hindered ; and such bad 
been the consistent upright charactw be bad uni- 
formly maintained, during bis acquaintance wiih 
ibe Vainall ianuly, that though they hated bis re- 
Jigious fanaticism, as they called it, yet still they 
feit no jealousy of the oonsequent influence be 
migbt obtain over the Marquis, by bis residenee at 
Roe Park, but secure that their interests were as 
safe in bis keeping as in their own. Such is the 
bomage that vice is sometimes found to pay to vir^ 
tue. From the recent death of the Marcbioness, 
the marriage was celebrated in as quiet a manner 
as possible, by Dr Pelbam, who bad^ ever since the 
&tal event, oontinued at Roe Park, to oonsole the 
Marquis. He was now also far declined in the 
Tale of years ; and much of bis acrimony was sub- 
dued either by the kindness of the Morelands, or 
by a better spirit which bad b^un to wotk wiih- 
in bim. 

The Morelands, as is the custom for new mar- 
ried pairs, set o£F on a fortnigbt's excursion to one 
of Moreland's Englisb estates. '^ Let us be bdps 
to one another," said be, ^< in our joumey to Zion, 
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that our Coming tc^ether may bave been for tlie 
better, and not for the worse. Let us pray toge« 
ther, and mutually seek to edify one another, and 
may we use our numerous talents so, that we may 
be enabled to give account to Him tbat hath be- 
stowed them upon us." 

On their retum irom tbeir jauntj they foiind 
ihe Marquis wearying grievously for them. The 
other personages had retumed to their respective 
' honses ; and Lady Amelia now entered upon her 
duty as wife to Sir Ferdinand Moreland, yet con- 
tinuing the care and attention of an only chUd to 
the Marquis of Vainall. He was, as we have seen, 
an easy-tempered man ; and now that there was 
no opposing influence, he yielded to and seconded 
all the^pious plans of Sir Ferdinand and Lady 
Amelia. It was outwardly a changed house. Some 
«aid the change was for the better, and others for 
the worse. 

<^ It is a most ridiculous thing to make a metho- 
dist of my father at bis time of life," said Lord 
Emery. 

'^ However, if they make him happy, it is all 
one," said Dr Spleen Harris, who was now settled 
at Harris HaU. 

^^ It is now a very stupid house indeed," said 
Lady Maria Murphy. <^ The poor Marchioness, 
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honest woman, if she was to look üp^ would not 
know her own casde — all tumed MethodisW 

^' Christians, or Methodists as you call them» 
are not so easily made,'' said Sir Ferdinand More- 
land. '^ He that made ihe heart alone can changd 
it. Let none of us deceive ourselves ; ihe work of 
conversion is an inward work ; we may appear to 
do all things, yet ü3l short of it. We may appear 
to do nothing ; yet God may see that the ehange 
is b^fun. Oh that my wife and I may be enabled 
to shew by our lives to whom we belong I" 

« Yes," said Lady Amelia, « I have now seen 
that all sayingB and doings, professing of this, and 
condemning of that, perhaps immaterial obser- 
vances, are as nothing, empty, and nothing worth) 
'-HMiunding brass and tinkling cymbals, — ^unles^ 
the heart is filled widi unbounded love to God^ 
and universal love to man, the creature of God—* 
for < God is love-' " 

Love stül shall hold an endless reign 

In earth and heairen above | 
When tongues shall cease, and prophets fail« 

And every gift but love. 

THE £ND. 
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ed, that, at last, it was settled that the marriage 
should forthwith take place, but that they should 
live at Roe Park duiing theMarquis's life. More- 
land feit this a sacrifice ; bat bis newly-acquired 
estate lay so near, that his usefulness in that quar- 
ter he feit would not he hindered ; and such had 
been the consistent upright character he had uni- 
formly maintained, during his acquaintance with 
the Vainall family, that though they hated lus re* 
ligious fanaticism, as they called it, yet still they 
feit no jealousy of die oonsequent influence he 
might obtain over the Marquis, by his residenee at 
Roe Park, but secure that their interests were as 
safe in lus keepiug as in their owii. Such is the 
homagethat vice is sometimes found to pay to viiv- 
tue. From the recent death of the Marchioness, 
the marriage was celebrated in as quiet a manner 
as possible, by Dr Pelham, who had, ever «nee the 
&tal event, eontinued at Roe Park, to oonsole the 
Marquis. He was now also far declined in the 
Tale of years ; and much of his acrimony was sub- 
dued either by the kindness of the Morelands, or 
by a better spirit which had b^un to work with- 
in bim. 

The Morelands, as is the custom for new mar- 
ried pairs, set off on afortnight's excursion to one 
et Moreland's English estates. *< Let us be helps 
to one another," said he, ^^ in our jounsey to Zion, 



